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SIX WEEKS TOUR, 


THROUGH THE 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


DESCRIBING, PARTICULARLY, 


Agriculture and Manu- and Proviſions. 


factures. 
II. The different Methods V. The State of the 
Working Poor in thoſe 


of cultivating the Soil. 


Ill. The Succeſs attending Counties, wherein the 
ſome late Experiments on Riots were moſt remark- 
various Graſſes, &c. „Able. 

WITH\, 


DESCRIPTIONS and COPPER-PLATES, 
of ſuch newly invented IMPLEMENTS of Hus- 
BANDRY as deſerve to be generally known : 


INTERSPERSED 
With AccounTs of the Seats of the Nopitity and 


GENTRY, and other Objects worthy of Notice. 
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AUTHOR of the FARMER's LETTERS, 
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INTRODUGTION 
TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


H E favourable reception theſe 
1 papers have met with from 
the Public, demands not only the 
thanks of the author, but an atten- 
tion to render this ſecond edition 
as perfect as his ſituation would ad- 
mit: to travel the ſame country with 
an eye to this alone could ſcarcely 
be expected, but ſuch additions and 
improvements as could be gained 
from a re- examination of a part cf 
the route are now inſerted. 


It is to be hoped that the candid | 


reader has not peruſed this trifle 
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with too critical an eye. That it is 


very imperfect I am too ſenfible; but 
in extenuation of the fault it ſhould 
be remembered that this is the firſt 
attempt ever made in England to lay 
any account of her agriculture taken 
on the ſpot before the public, and, 
like moſt firſt efforts, is not ſo vi- 
gorous as might be expected from 
Tucceeding ones. 


That the deſign is uſeful has by 
none been diſputed; for in an age 
fo very political as this, which 
founds every enquiry on the re- 
moteſt connection of things, it can- 
not be thought i improper or unen- 
tertaining, to diſplay the real riches 
of the country; to diſcover the 
rental, value, ſtock in huſbandry, 
labour, prices, &c. of the kingdom; 
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in a word, to clear away all the 
rubbiſh of falſe ideas and ſuppo- 
fitions from theſe only foundations 
of the true political ſyſtem. 


While ſuch numerous works of 
all kinds are publiſhing on the ſub- 
jet of huſbandry, I apprehend a 
clear knowledge of the practice of 
every part of the kingdom a point 
of no inconſiderable importance 
without ſuch knowledge we do not 
know wherein amendment is moſt 
wanting; we are unacquainted 
with the great objects that require 
our chief attention, and may em- 

ploy ourſelves in trifles, while mat- : 
= ters of conſequence demand our 
care. | 
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It has been more than once re- 
marked, that there is no country 
that poſſeſſes ſo bad an agriculture, 
but ſomething uſeful may be learnt 
from it: The truth of this obſerva- 
tion is apparent in every one of our 
counties; perhaps in every hundred, 
Practices that are found highly ad- 
vantageous in one diftri& are totally 
unknown in another ; although the 
ſoil, expoſure, climate, &c. be ex- 
atly the ſame. The farmers in one 
place grow rich by methods which 
would enrich their brethren in an- 
other ; but which remain quite un- 
known. Can it be thought uſeleſs 
to render all ſuch local knowledge 
general? To let every cultivator 
ſce all the different methods that 
are practiſed upon ſuch land as his 


own; 


6 
own; that he may know from them 
his own deficiencies, and learn at 
the ſame time to remedy them: and 


this not from the 7þ/e dixit of an 
author, or the opinion of an indi- 


vidual, but from the genuine prac- 


tice of his brother farmer in another 
place. 


I would not however be under- 
ſtood to expect too much from the 
common farmer's reading this, or 


indeed any book: Tam ſenſible that 


not one farmer in five thouſand reads 


at all, but the country abounds in 


gentlemen farmers, whoſe ideas are 
more enlarged, and whoſe practice 
is founded leſs on prejudice. Such 
cultivators may be ſuppoſed to read 
and act accordingly : it is by their 
means that the farmers vary, by 
{low 


(eviii) 
ſlow degrees, the common line of 
management, and come into im- 


provements unknown to their fore- 
fathers. 


They who ſuppoſe any improve- 
ment originally owing to common 
farmers are ſomewhat miſtaken. All 
the well known capital ſtrokes of 
huſbandry are traced accurately to 
gentlemen: From whence comes the 
introduction of turnips in England 2 
But from Ti/!, Who introduced 
clover? But Sir Richard Weſton. 
Marling in Morfolk is owing to 
Lord Townſhend and Mr. Allen. In 
a word, the moſt noted improve- 
ments were deviſed and firſt prac- 
tiſed by gentlemen ; common huſ- 
bandmen in a long period of years, 
imitate the method in proportion 

to 


1 
to the ſucceſs, and ſo by ſlow de- 


grees it becomes general. 


It is the deſign of this little re- 
giſter to ſpread uſeful knowledge of 

all forts, to diſplay to one part of 
the kingdom the practice of the 
other, to remark wherein ſuch prac- 
tice is hurtful, and wherein it is 
commendable. To draw forth ſpi- 
rited examples of good huſbandry 
from obſcurity, and diſplay them 
the proper objects of imitation ;— 
a purport that can ſcarcely be con- 
demned ; if the execution is good, 


the deſign will defend itſelf. 


I know too well the defects of 


the following papers to exhibit them 


as a complete repreſentation of theſe 
matters : they contain but a ſketch ; 
rather 
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1 rather the outline of a deſign, than 
| the completion of a picture. I 
| offer it but as the ſpecimen of an 
idea in part executed; promiſing, 
i at the ſame time, that my next 
attempt ſhall be more ſpirited, and 5 
5 that I ſhall aim, at preſenting a 
| work more worthy the attention of 


| the public than this trifle can pre- 
tend, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


T 1s proper to inform the reader 
| that-I have applied to the gen- 
tlemen whoſe experiments are re- 
gitered i in this Tour for their con- 
tinuation, and ſeveral of them have 
favoured me with the particulars. 
The reverend Mr. Lox D of Wel- 
wtham has corrected ſome miſtakes 
in the former edition, for which 
[am much obliged to him. The 
reverend Mr. Ray of Toftoc has 
favoured me with. the regiſter of 
lome experiments on carrots and 

potatoes, which are extremely va- 
Wluable. The public is much in- 
ereſted in his proſecution of theſe 
trials, 


( xii 

trials, eſpecially if Mr. Ray attempt 
to aſcertain their value in feeding 
cattle. Captain Innzs of Mort. 
End, has favoured me with an ac. 


count of the common huſbandry 5 in 
me neighbourhood of his farm. 


I have made euere other addi. 
tions to this impreſſion, and ſuch a 
1 hope will render the work mon 
worthy of the reader's attention. 
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LETTER L 1 


Dear Sin, Il BD | * wor 2 / 


* 


[ Shall — with your requeſt, aud 
give you a fłœ minutes of my journey 
into Wales and back again, with the ut 
moſt readineſso. But one condition you 
muſt allow me to make, which is, that 
you pardon the incorrectneſs of haſty let 
ters, written from inns, farmShouſes, and 


cottages, with accuracy in nothing but the 


matter of my inquiries; as to my lan- 
guage you muſt excuſe it. I ſhall not be 
wanting in care to gain as complete à 
knowledge as poſſible of the preſent ſtate of 
the agriculture, manufactures, and popula- 
tion of the ſeveral counties through which E 
paſs; and I ſhall be free enough to ſcatter 
throughout my intelligence, ſuch remarks 
as my little experience will allow me to 
make, I have already thrown upon pa- 


per the beginning of my tour from Wells 
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ts--Hadleigh in Suffolk; the minutes uf 
which are as follow, —But firſt let me 
make ſome apologies for being ſo particu- 
lar in my deſcription of ſeveral country- 
ſeats of the nobility and gentry, I viewed, 
eſpecially in Norfolk. The profeſſed deſign 
of my ſketch is huſbandry ; but it would 
have rather bordered on ſtupidity to paſs very 
near a celebrated houſe without viewing it; 
and when ſeen, there are ſo. many things 
worthy of mentioning, that I thought 
they would ſerve to vary the tenor of my 
letters in general, and render them ſome- 
what more entertaining. So you muſt ac- 
cept the medley, and not be too criticiſing 
on any jumble of heterogeneous parts. 

From Wells towards Lynn 1 moved rather 
in a zig-zag manner, croſſing the * 
more than once. 

The plantations around Warbam, the 
ſeat of Sir John Turner, are diſpoſed with 
ſo much tafte, that I would not have y 
go into Norfolk on the Houghton and Hol- 
kam tour without viſiting it; but what 
attracted my notice more, was Sir John's 
improvement by Sainfoyn, which he intro- 
duced into this country from Glouceſterſhire. 
It has flouriſhed with him for many years; 
he mows 1t conſtantly for hay, of which it 
yields a large crop, penerally two tuns 
per acre; but I could not. find the ex- 
ample followed by any of the neighbour- 


ing 


L $ ] 
ing farmers; - Lucerne, Sir John purpoſes! 
trying broadcaſt,” and ſingling the plants: 
out with a hand-hoe, in the method that 
-_rmpedarenpag}: | 22 gon, ihr) 
All the country from Holtam to Hough- 
tan was a wild ſheep-walk, before the ſpi- 
rit of improvement ſeized the inhabi- 
tants; and this fpirit has wrought ama- 
zing effects; for inſtead of boundleſs 
wilds, and uncultivated waſtes, inhabited 


* 
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*, Holkam, the celebrated houſe of the Coun- 
teſs of Leiceſter, built by the late Earl, cannot 
be viewed with too much attention. L was in- 
formed that it appeared by much the moſt mag - 
nificent when entered by the ſouthern approach, 
and therefore went a ſmall round for that ad- 
vantage. The firſt objects are a few ſinall clamps 
of trees, which juſt catch your attention, and 
give you warning of an approach: they ſketch 
out the way to the triumphal arch, under which 
the road runs. This ſtructure is in a pleaſing 
taſte, and finiſhed in an elegant manner; it 18 
extremely light, and the white flint ruſtics have 
a good effect. A narrow plantation on each 
fide a broad viſto, leads from hence to the obe- 
ſk, at the (diſtance of a mile and half: this 
plantarion, I ſhould obſerve, ought to be much 
thicker, for you ſee the light through — 
parts of it; but I apprehend ic only a ſketc 
of what the late Earl deſigned, and not meant 
as complete. At the bottom of the hill, on 
which the obeliſk ſtands, are the two porters 


lodges, ſmall, but very neat ſtructures. Riſing 
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ar 


byiſeareely any thing but ſheep ; the coun- 


is all cut into encloſures, cultivated in x 
moſt huſband-like manner, richly manur- 
ed, well peopled, and yielding an hundred 
times the produce that it did n its 1 
ſtate. What has wrought theſe 


works is the marling; for a Sod the 


whole country run veins of a very rich 
kind, which they dig up, and ſpread upon. 
the old W walks, 8 then by means 
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mithh * hill, you . the obeliſk, thro* a 


fine plantation; and nothing can be attended 
with a better effect, than the viſtos opening at 
once. There are eight. 1. To the ſouth front 
ot the houſe. 2. To Holkam church, on the 
top ef a ſteep: hill, covered with wood; a moſt 
beautiful Ms. 3. To the town of Wells, a 
parcel of ſcattered — appearing in the wood. 
4. To the triumphal arch: the reſt to diſtant 
plantations. Viſtos are by no means the taſte 
of; the preſent age, but ſuch 4 genius as Lord 
5 might be allowed to deviate from fafbiv 
in favour gt beauty, and propriety.” Nothing can 
be more reg lar than the front of a great houſe; 
the. approach to it. ought thexefore [to partake 
of this regularity: Becauſe ſtrait euts are juſtly 
gut of faihion, are ve to have nothing but nile 
ing reads; he who is too late for dinner, may 
Have reaſon to with a ftrait road, inſtead of a 
ciadius approach. . The effect here is good, be- 
cauſe no part of che ground 1s flat ; on ſuch land 
even a ſtrait road is unpleaſing. The temple at 
Holkat commands exccedingly beautiful objects; 
amongſt 
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of incloſing they throw their farms into 
a regular courſe of crops, and gain im- 
menſely by the improvement. 

The farms are all large, and the rents 
low, for the farmers having been at a 
great expence in improvements, they could 
not afford them without very long leaſes; 
ſo that moſt of the farms are lett at pre- 


ſent at rents much under their value: add 


to this, a conſiderable part of the n 
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amongſt en Wells church. — The lake in MY 
park, which is ſeen; from hence through ſome 
ſpreading trees in 4. molt p'ctureſque manner.— 
A planted hill.— The ſea—and the reſt diſtant 
plantations. 

The houſe may be ſaid to conſiſt of five 
quadrangles, the center and the four wings : 
Not that they are ſquares, but I uſe the 
term to give you a general idea. Each of the 
two fronts thereof preſents a center and two 
wings. That to the ſouth, and the grand ap- 
proach, is as beautiful, light, airy, and elegant 
a building as can be viewed. 'The portico 1s 
in a fine Taſte, and the Corinthian pillars beau- 
tifully proportioned ®, This central front, in 
every reſpect that can be named, appears all 
lightneſs and proportion: But when you advance 
near, you do not find an entrance to the houle 

. 8 7 there 
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* It may be ſaid the proportion of a cillas i is lated, 
and always the ſame.—I know nothing of chit” | 


ture, but view theſe at Hollam and others at Ben- 


beim, QC, 


161 


belongs to landlords, who have a vanity 
in not raiſing their rents, and others are 
ſuppoſed to have taken moderate fines; all 
together the farmers have managed to raiſe 
conhderable fortunes. 

The farms run from 300 J. to goo & 3 2 
year, for which ſums they have a great 
quantity of land : rents are in general from 
2 5. 6d. to 65s. per acre. Many farms 
under new leaſes are rented at 10s. and 
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there are no ſtairs up to the portico; and this 
circumſtance, after ſo fine an approach, and fo 
long ſeeing the portico, and expecting it to be 
the entrance, becomes a diſappointment, and 1s 
a fault in the building. 

I have ſpoken hicherto of the central front 
alone. The whole, including the two wings, I 
cannot think ſo perfect; for, there appears a 
want of unity. The ſeveral parts are not fo 
nicely connected as to form one whole. The 
center mũſt be ſeen diſtinct, each wing the ſame; 
and likewiſe the ſmall parts (I know not what 
to call them) which join the center to the wings. 
Theſe are all diſtinct parts, though joined toge- 
ther; nor is there any ſimilitude of taſte be- 
tween them. All the pieces of this front are 
light to a great degree ; but when contidered as 
connected parts, the want of uni: :y is ſtriking. 
The center is uniform, but not the whole front, 
becauſe the parts are not in the ſame taſte wita the 
wings: as to the Joining pieces, they are pretty. 
The north front conſiſts of one row of Venetian 
windows, over another of common ſaſhes 1 1 the 

ruſtics. 
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more per acre, but they are not very eom- 


mon. I ſpeak of a large tract of country 


ſtretching from Holtam to the ſea weſt- 
ward, and ſouth to Swaf ham. 

The principal farms (at leaſt thoſe that 
are moſt commonly mentioned) are Mr. 
Curtis's of Sommerfield, 2000 acres, Mr. 
Mallet's of Dunton, as much. Mr. Bar- 
ton's of Rougham, 3000, Meſſrs. Glover's 
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ruſtics. This front does not pleaſe ſo well as 
the ſouth one, but it is by far more of a piece 
with the wings, &c. 

Reſpecting the diſpoſition of the apartments, 
one may ſay that contrivance mult have been the 
chafacteriſtic of Lord Leicefter ; for ſo conveni- 
ent a houſe does not exiſt—ſo admirably adapted 
to the Engliſb way of living, and fo eaſily to be 
applied to the grand, or the comfortable ſtile of 
lite. 

You enter what they call the great hall, but 
which is in reality a paſſage. It is called a cube 
of 48 feet; eighteen very large and magnificent 
Cormntbian pillars ſurround it, having their pe- 
deſtals reſted on a marble paſſage, eight or ten 
feet higher than the ground : the area at bot- 
tom is an oblong, walled in with Derbyſhire 
marble, and upon the wall are the pillars, ſix 
in a line on each ſide, and ſix in front in 
a ſemi- circle around a flight of ſteps up to the 
ſaloon door. I he paſſage or gallery, as it 
may be called, runs around theie pillars, and 
both together tab e up ſo much room that 
proportion is hurt; to look from it into the 

B 4 area, 
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of Creek and Barwic x. Meſſrs. Savary's 
of Sydderſtone, and Mr. Roger/ſon's of Nar- 
Jord, each 1100 acres. Cultivation in all 


its branches is carried on by theſe men, and 


many others, in a very complete manner. 
But marling is the great foundation af 
their wealth. 

They uſed to lay about 100 loads on anacre, 
which coſt them for digging from 11. 5 5. 
to 1/. 10s. and they reckon the expences 
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area, it appears like:: a 8 The fouth Foot 
was one proof, and this hall is another, that the 
architect's genius was not of the magnificent or 
ſublime ſtamp, for in both he aimed at great- 
neſs ; the impreſſion of the front is varied and 
conſequently weakened by the wings, and the 
want of proportion in the hall ruins the vaſt 
effect which would otherwiſe attend ſuch pil- 
lars ſo arranged ; but in the pleaſing ſtile, his 
taſte has never failed throughout the whole 
building. -— The hall is entirely of Derbyſhire 
marble. 

The ſaloon is 42 feet by 27, a proportion 
much condemned, but it is not diſpleaſing. Some 
call it a gallery; and I think a gallery is pre- 
terable to a cube, or to any proportion near 
a ſquare enormouſly high: one ef the fineſt 
rooms in England is the double cube at Milton, 
which is more of a gallery than the ſaloon at 
Ilolltam, and yet no ane ever entered it witli- 
our being ſtruck with the juſtneſs of the pro- 

portions. 
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portions. 
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of the team, and other labour, to be as 


much more, The improvement laſts in 
great vigour above twenty years; and the 
land is always the better for it, Their 
courſe of crops is—Marle, and break up 
for wheat. 2. Turnips. 3. Barley. 4. Laid 
down with clover and ray-graſs for two or 
three years, or ſometimes only one. They 
dung or fold for all their winter-corn, and 
reckon two nights fold equal to a dung- 


Mon 
Inn 
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This ſaloon is hung with crimſon 
caffoy; the pier glaſſes ſmall on account of the 


narrowneſs of the piers, each againſt a pillar 


of the -portico, but in a good taſte. The 
rooms to the left of the ſaloon are, firſt, a 
drawing room 33 by 22, hung with crimſon 
caffoy. The 3 very large and exceed- 
ingly elegant: the agate tables beautiful. From 
thence we entered the landſcape-room, which 
is a dreſſing room to the ſtate bed-chamber ; it 
is 24 by 22, hung with crimſon damaſk; a 
paſſage leads to the anti-room of the chap el, 
and then into the ſtate-galiery, The walls are 
of Derbyſbire marble; the altar and all the de- 
corations in a juſt taſte. Returning to the land- 
ſcape-· room, you paſs into the ſtate bed-cham- 
ber, 30 by £4, which is fitted up in a very plea- 
ſing taſte. It is hung with French tapeſtry, es- 


cept between the piers, which is by Mr. Saun- 


ders of Soho-ſquare ; the colours of the whole 
brilliant. The bed is of cut velvet, upon a 
white ſattin ground, and as it appears in com- 
mon is a handſome gilt ſettee, under a canopy. 


The 
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16 
ing; the quantity of the latter they lay up- 
on an acre is 12 loads. For ſome years 
after the marling, they reap, on a medi- 


um, four quarters of wheat per acre, and 


five of barley; and 15 or 18 years after 


marling, three quarters of wheat, and 
four and a half of ſpring corn. 


The general ceconomy of their farms will 


appear from the following ſketch of one of 


110O aàcres. 
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The chimney-piece beautiful; pellicans in white 
marble. The next apartment is Lady Leiceſ- 
ter's, conſiſting of a bed- chamber, dreſſing- 
room, cloſet with books, and a ſmaller one. The 
bed- chamber 24 by 22, purple damaſk, French 
chairs of velvet tapeſtry: the chimney- piece a 
baſſ. rel. of white marble poliſned. The dreſſing- 
room 28 by 24, hung with blue damaſk. 

On the other ſide of the ſaloon, you enter 


another drawing- room 33 by 22, hung with a 
crimſon flowered velvet. The glaſſes, tables, 


and chimney-pieces are worthy attention. From 
this you come to the ſtatue-gallery ; which, I 
think, is one of the moſt beautiful rooms |} 
have ſeen: the dimenſions are to the 

proportion itſelf ——nothing offends the moſt 
criticiſing, It conſiſts of a middle part 70 feet 


by 22, and at each end an octagon of 22, open 


to the center by an arch; in one are compart- 
ments with books, and in the other ſtatues : 
Thoſe in the principal part of the gallery ſtand 
in niches in the wall, along one ſide of the room, 

i n 


11 
The farmer generally has 
| x00 acres of winter corn. 
250 - - barley and oats, 
50 „ pealſe. 
200 turnips. 
400 =- = graſſes. 


100 = ſheep-walk, 
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on each ſide the chimney- piece. Obſerve in par- 


ticular the Diana; the figure is extremely fine, 
and the arms inimitably turned. The Venus in 
wet drapery is likewiſe exquiſite; nothing can 
exceed the manner in which the form of the 
limbs is ſeen thro' the cloathing. The ſlabs are 
fine; the ceiling, the only plain one in the houſe, 
( (they are gilt fret work and moſaic) which may 
be thought a mark of propriety. 

The entrance I have already. mentioned from 
the drawing-room is into one octagon, and out 
of the other opens the door into the dining- 
room, a cube of : 28 feet, with a large receſs for 
the ſide-board, and two chimney-pieces very 
pleaſing; one a ſow and pigs and wolf; the 
other a bear and bee-hives, finely done in white 
marble ; the noſe of the ſow was broke off by 
a too common miſapplication of ſenſe, feeling 
inſtead of ſeeing ; John, to an object of. ſighr, 
preſents his fiſt or his horſe-whip. Returning 
into the ſtatue-gallery, one oCtagon leads into 
the ſtranger's wing, and the other to the late 
Earl's apartment : conſiſting of, 1. The anti- 
room, 
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He keeps 
6 Servants. 20 Cows. 
6. Labourers. goo Sheep. 
30 Horſes. 5 Ploughs. 


And in harveſt-time has in all about forty 
people in the field. 

The culture of turnips is here carried 
on in a moſt extenſive manner ; Norfolk 
being more famous for this vegetable than 
any county in the Kingdom; but I have 
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room. 2. His Lordſhip's dreſſing- room. 2, 
The library, 30 by 21. 4. Lady Leicefter's 
dreſſing-room. 5. The bed-chamber. 6. A 
cloſet with books. The rooms are about 22 
by 20. The ſtrangers wing conſiſts of anti- 
chamber, - dreſſing- room, - bed- chamber, clo- 
ſet, with books - bed-· chamber dreſſing- room 
bed- chamber dreſſing- room. The fitting up 
of the whole houſe, in all particulars not men- 
tioned, is in a beautiful taſte, the Venetian win- 
dows beyond any I have ſeen; ornamented 
with magnificent pillars, gilt and carved. *» 
But now, Sir, let me come to what of all 
other circumſtances is in Holkam infinitely the 
moſt ſtriking, and renders it ſo particularly ſu- 
perior to moſt of the great houſes in the kingdom 
convenience. In the firſt place, with reſpect to 
the ſtate-apartments—— From the hall to the 
ſaloon, on each ſide a drawing-room thro? 
one of them to the ſtate drefſing-room and 
bed-chamber : this is complete. Through 
the other drawing- room to the ſtatue- gallery, 
which may be called the rendez vous: roam, and 
connects 
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ſeen much larger turnips ih SHH in 
gravelly loams than ever I ſaw in Norfolk. 
The uſe to which they apply their 
turnips, is the feeding their flocks, and 
expending the ſurplus in fatting Scotch 
cattle, which they do in feveral methods; 
by ſtall-feeding——iwn binns in their farm- 
yards in paſture-helds——and laftly, 
hurdle them on their turnips as they grow, 
in the fame manner as they do their ſheep. 
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connects a number of apartments together, in 
an agreeable manner; for one octagon opens 
into the private wing, and the other into the 
ſtrangers. on one fide, and into the dining: room 
on the other. This dining- room is on one ſide 
of the hall, on the other is Lady Leicefter's dreſ- 
ſing:· room; and through that her bed- chamber 
and cloſets. From the receſs in the dining- room 
opens a little door to a ſtair-caſe, Which leads 
immediately to the offices; and I ſhould likewiſe 
tell you, that in the center of the wings, by the 
center of the houſe, by the ſaloon door, and 
behind Lady IL. 's cloſet, are ſtair- caſes 
unſeen, which communicate with all the rooms, 
and lead down to the offices. —1 ſay down ; 
for the hall 1s the only room ſeen on the ground- 
floor; you ſtep directly from a coach into it, 
without any quarry of winding ſteps to wet a 
lady to the ſkin' before ſhe gets under cover. 
From the hall you riſe to the ſaloon, or firſt 
floor, and there is no attick. Thus you per- 
ceive there are four general apartments, which 
are all diſtinct from each, with no reciprocal 
| | thorough- 
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By ſtall-feeding * make their crop go 
much the furtheſt; but the beaſts ſo fed, 
are apt to founder on the road to London, 
the expences on it are great, and the ſoil 
loſes the urine : but all theſe methods are 
yet in uſe. When the marle begins to wear 
out, many of the great. farmers: have latter- 


ly got into a method of manuring with oil- 


cakes for their winter=corn, which they 
import from Halland, and 1 T8 on their 
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the late Earl's—and the ſtrangers wing. Theſe 
ſeverally open into what may be called common 
rooms, the hall, ſtatue- gallery, and ſaloon, and 
all immediately communicate with the dining · 
room. There may be houſes larger, and more 
magnificent, but human genius can never eon- 
trive any thing more convenient, which will rea- 
dily be allowed by any one who examines the 


annexed plate. See Plate I. C2261. 


The following are the principal pictures. (A1 1 
Cignani. Foſeph and Potiphar's wife; 2 war 


iece. 
P. Pietris. Virgin * child. 
Pouſin. Two large landſcapes. 
A- ſmaller one. 
Three others in the landſcape-room 5 
fine. 
Two others. 
Vandyke. Duke of Aremberg; a very fine 
P. Cortona, Coriolanus : The figure of the old 
man kneeling before Coriolanus, and hid- 
ing his face with his hands, is 3 
2 ne: 
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161 
fields at the expence of from 1 54. to go 5. 
per acre. 


There is no great difficulty neceſſary 


to diſcover the reaſons of ſuch large for- 5 


tunes being made in this country by far- 
mers; for hiring unimproved lands at a 
ſmall rent, and finding very fine marle every 
where under them, they have made there- 
by ſuch a vaſt improvement, that nothing 
leſs than a perpetual drought could prevent 
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fine: but the figure of Coriolanus him- 
ſelf, without dignity, haughtineſs, or any 
great expreſſion, The wife leading her 
two children, and ſmiling on them, is a 
figure of no expreſſion: The colouring, 
however, and the back ground are good; 
the diſpoſition indifferent. + | 
Facob and Eſau, dark and difagreeable. 
Gieuſeppi Chierera. Continence of Scipio. The 
profile of the Spaniſh Lady, wonderfully 
graceful. Scipio's, a bad figure, his 
countenance without expreſſion: but the 
diſpoſition of the group well imagined. -- 
Perſius and Andromeda: Andromeda's 


. figure, a very good one, and the whole 
piece well coloured. 


Procochiano. Death of Lucretia; the lights and 


ſhades bad. 
Quintus Cinciunatus. 

Guido, TFoſeph and Potinbar's wife : None of 
this famous painter's bright and glowing 


manner. The colouring hard and diſ- 
agreeable. 
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1 | 
large crops. Their ſoil is in general a very 
light ſandy loam, which in years which are 
more inclined to wet than drynefs, throws 
out great crops; the very wetteſt that 
can come are not too much for their lands : 
every one, I believe, will allow that the 


chances of the ſeaſons, in this moiſt cli- 
mate, are more in their favour, than 
if their ſoil was of the heavy caſt. Let 


us inſtance the farm above ſpecified : 
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A ſaint's head. 
| Cupid. | 
| | Aſſumption 3 bad. | 6 
Rubens. Flight. into Egypt. a go iCture z 
but the figures diſagreea Frecially 
Mary's, who is a female mountain. The 
drawing appears to be indifferent. 
Birds. 


Tition. Venus the colouring gone off, hard 


and diſagreeable, 
Venetian lady; colours gone, 
Woman's head; ditto. 
Dominichino. Lot and his daughters ; dark and 
diſagreeable. 


Abraham and Jſaac, (in the landſcape- 


room) rather in a dark ſtile. 
Carlo Maratt. A landſcape; not in his bright 
manner, 
Judith and Holophernes; dark. 
Madona, reading. 
Apollo and Daphne. 
Magdalen and angel. 
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100 acres winter corn, at 
31 qr. per acre, 350 Jr. 
and as a ſmall part of it 
is rye, ſay the price is 
16103. SN. $2300. :0 

250 acres barley and oats, by 

far the moſt of the former, 

at 4; qr. per acre, 1125 
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gr. at 165. 5 — 900 o O 
50 peaſe, 4 qr. per acre, 200 | 
JJ at. :. 240 0:0 


The methods of laying the 
profit -4 -T : 


Carry over, 166 5. 0 ©) 
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Vernet. Two views of a ſtorm ; boch exceed- 
ing fine. 
dalvator Roſa. A rock; very fine. 
F. Boloneſe. A rock. | 
St. Ons ag Baptiſt. - 
Onionte. wo landſcapes. 
L. Giordano. St. John preaching. 
Claud. Loraine. Landicapes ; river and bridge, 
* Pegaſus. 
Argus. 
Apollo keeping ſheep. 3 
Three others. _— | 
| Repoſe in Egypt. | 
In theſe landſcapes, Claud's elegant genius | | 
ſhines with uncommon luſtre, * 4 
Lucatelli. Two landſcapes. | * 
C | 
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Brought over, 1665 o © 
various in different coun- 
ties, that I believe the me 
dium of what is generally 
known is neareſt the 
truth; and that is 105. 
per ſheep in lamb and 
wool, upon an average ; 


that on goo is - — 450 & 06 
20 cows, at 51. - 100 © 0 
Hogs - - - 6 
2208 -0-0 
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Hamilton. Jupiter and Juno; colouring bad; 
her neck and face the beſt. 


An. Carrach. Polypheme and Galatea; the draw- 
ing ſtrong and fine. 


Conca. Twoaltar-pieces; indifferent colouring. 


Abano. Holy family. 
P. Laura. Two pieces of boys and flowers. 
Rapbael. Madona and child; drawing and 
colouring very fine. 
Holy family: but guere of both to 
the connoiſſeurs in originality. 
Parmegiano. Woman in a cave; pleaſes me 
better than any piece in this collection. 


The face very expreſſive, extremely 
delicate, finely turned, and the dra- 


pery exquiſite, diſplaying the round - 
neſs of the limbs through it in the 
happieſt taſte. 


8 

This flight calculation takes in no beaſts 
fatted with turnips, becauſe theſe are un- 
certain, and a variable crop; and other 
branches of profit are purpoſely omitted, 
that no one might, on the whole, think it 
over-ſtrained. As to his expences, a few 
of the principal articles will ſhew that no 
one can run them up to any thing conſi- 
derable. 
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P. Veroneſe. M. Magdalen, waſhing our Savi- 
our's feet. . | | 

Baſſan. Chriſt carrying the croſs. 

Lanfranco. Youth and old age, two pieces. 
The old man very fine. | 


i777 ̃ Cs Fri meagre 4; 


Angel appearing to Fofeph in a 
dream; dark ſtile. 

And. Sacchi. Abraham, Iſhmael, &c. 

Cypriani, St. Anne, and St, Cecilia. The co- 
louring very fine; the attitudes admi- 
rable, and the drapery graceful. 


E The object moſt ſtriking on the north ſide 
of the park, is the lake, which is of great ex- 
4 tent; the ſhore is very bold, all covered with 
wood to a great height, and on the top ſtands 
o the church. The plantations in general are 
ſketched with great taſte: In the number of 
ne acres many exceed them; but they appear to va- 
* rious points of view, infinitely more conſiderable 
Is than they really are. At the north entrance into 


. the park, they are grand; you look full upon 
d. cke houſe with a very noble back ground of 
he wood; the obeliſk juſt above the center; with 
an extent, of plantation on each ſide that renders 

C 2 the 
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Rent, tythe, and town char- 

ges, at 65. per acre, 3 -*&-:7S 
Oats for his horſes, as all ſpring 

corn is before charged ; all 

the: 3o are not in conſtant 

food, but run in the farm- 

yard; ſay therefore, 120 * 

at 12 5. - - 7 
Seed for 400 acres of corn, in- 

cluding the graſſes ſown with 

200, on a medium at 95. 


Her acre, . 180 0 0 
Six ſervants, — — 120 0 0 
Six labourers, - = 190 0.0 
Wear and tear, ſay — 70 0 © 
Harveſt, on a medium, 4s. an 

acre, - - - 80 0 0 
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the view really magnificent. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than that from the church; the 
- houſe appears in the midſt of an amphitheatre 
of wood, the plantations riſing one above ano- 
ther. Another point of view which I would re- 
commend to you, 1s the vale on the eaſt ſide of 
the park. The north plantation ſtretches away 
to the right, with vait magnificence, the ſouth 
woods to the left, and joining in the front, torm 
an extent that has a noble effect. 


( 21 | 
Produce, - 2265 J. 
Expences, - 1002 


Profit, 1263 


Here we find a regular income of near 
1300 J. a year, on a medium of prices 
and ſeaſons. I have no doubt but that 
1300 J. has ſome years been carried to near 
3000 J. But without advancing it fo 
high, it 1s very plain that a long leaſe of 

a good Norfolk farm, is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the fee ſimple of it :—and that 
there is the greateſt proſpect of ſeeing 
this kingdom, a land of yeomenry: a 
thing not to be dreaded, for better landed 
property, while it laſts, can never ex- 
iſt, The change, however, preſently en- 
ſues, —In addition to this remark, I might 
obſerve that a Norfolk farmer, Mr. Mallet, 
above mentioned, has lately purchaſed 
eſtates in the pariſhes of Middleton, 7% 
terton, and Hockham, to the amount of 
1700 J. per annum: This remarkable per- 


{on has made his fortune in leſs than 30 


years, and on a farm confiſting of not 
above 1500 acres of land, which is by no 
means the largeſt in this county. _ 

Let me further add, that, lince the a- 
bove was wrote, I am informed, on un- 


doubted authority, that Mr. Mallet, in 
C3 January, 
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January, &c. 1768, had 280 fteers fatting 
on turnips, and artificial graſs hay. And 
this on a corn farm / 

Before I quit this region of farmers, I 
ſhould not forget to tell you that the French 
account of the Norfo/# huſbandry, which 
M. de Boulainvilliers has introduced into 
his Les Interets de la France mal entendus, 
tom. 1. p. 136, &c. is full of miſtakes; 
and in particular, where he mentions the 
vaſt improvement by lucerne ; for not a 
ſprig of lucerne have I found in the fields 
of a common farmer. 


LABOUR, 


In Winter, 15. a day. 

In Spring, 15. 2 d. | 

In Harveſt, 2/. 12 5. 64 or 3 J. for the 
harveſt, beſides meat, tink, and lodg- 
ing. It laſts from a month to five 
weeks. 

Hoeing turnips, 35. the firſt time; 25 

the ſecond. 

Ploughing per acre, 2.5. 64 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, 2d. per lb. 
Butter 8 * 65 a 
Mutton, 
Beef, <= <= 
Yea, <- = 3t 


A 


Candles, 


les, 
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Candles, — 74. per lb. 
Coals, 17. 15. o per chaldron at Lynn x. 
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* The country around Rainham, the ſeat of 
Lord Townſhend, 1s rich and finely cultivated, 
and the fituation of the houſe, the park, and the 
water, very deſirable : the building itſelf is ra- 
ther in the ſtile of an exceedingly good habitable 
houſe, than a magnificent one. But the famous 
picture of Beiliſarius, by Salvator Roſa, has 
more expreſſion in it, than moſt of the paintings 
I think I have ſeen. Aſk to ſee Lady Town/- 
bend's dreſſing- room; it is furniſhed with prints, 
ſtuck with much taſte on a green paper. 

The firſt appearance of Houghton, the cele- 
brated ſeat of the Earl of Orford, built by Sir 
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Robert Walpole, 1s that of ſeveral very magnifi- 


cent plantations, which ſurround it every way. 


In the road from Syderſtone, they appear, I think, 


to the greateſt advantage: they are ſeen to a 
large extent; with openings left judiciouſly in 
many places to let in the view of more diſtant 
woods; this changes the ſhade, and gives them 
that ſolemn brownneſs, which has always a very 
great effect. The flatneſs of the country, how- 
ever, is a circumſtance, which, inſtead of ſetting 
them off, and making them appear larger than 
they really are, gives them a diminutive air, in 
compariſon to the number of acres really plant- 
ed : for were theſe vaſt plantations diſpoſed upon 
ground with great inequalities of ſurface, ſuch 
as hills riſing one above another, or vaſt ſlopes 
ſtretching away to the right and lefr, they would 
appear to be almoſt boundleſs, and ſhew twenty 
times the extent they do at preſent. The woods 
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In my way from Houghton to the ſea. 
coaſt, by Hunſtin, &c. [ found much 
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which are ſeen from the ſouth front of the houſe 
are planted with great judgment, to remedy the 
defect of the country's flatneſs; for they are ſo 
diſpoſed, as to appear one beyond another, in 
cafferent ſhades, to a great extent. 
In the houſe you enter, firſt, the great hall 
a cube of 40 feet ; which, bad as the propor- 
tion is, is certainly a very noble room : yet. one 
would imagine the architect purpoſed to deſtroy 
the effect of ſo large an one, by ſticking three 
quarters around it, what is called a gallery :;— 
Oppoſite the chimney is an exceeding fine caſt of 
the Laocoon. From the hall you enter the ſa- 
loon ; which, but for height, would be one of 
the fineſt rooms in the world. It is 40 by 30; 
and 40 high. To the left you turn into a drawing- 
room, 30 by 21, hung with a yellow damaſk. 
Out of that into the blue damaſk bed- chamber, 
22% by 2142. Then into a very ſmall dreſſing- 
room, and next a ſmall cloſer, out of which you 
enter the library, 221 by 212, which leads to 
the dining-parlour, 30 by 21; and that opens 
into the hall; ſo one ſide of the houſe is taken 
up with the foregoing apartments. The other 
ſide of the ſaloon is another drawing-room, call- 
ed the Carlo Maratt room, from being covered 
with pictures by that maſter, 30 by 21. Out 
of which you enter the green velvet bed-cham- 
ber, then a dreſſing- room 214 by 18, then ano- 
ther .bed-chamber the ſame Gize ; next the cabi- 
net 224 by 242, which leads into the marble 
PartGur 30 by 21, eee elegant, one ſide 
1 


1 
- barren land, or rather, reputedly barren 
i for a really barren ſoil, I do not believe, 
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0 being entirely of white marble; and this con- 
e cludes the right hand ſide, opening into the hall. 
0 Having thus run through the rooms, I ſhould 
n tell you that the fitting up, for inſtance, doors, 
door-caſes, windows, and cornices, Sc. Sc. is 


I, magnificent: laſtly, let me add that the col- 

A lection of pictures which ornaments them, is 

e moſt undoubtedly the firſt in England, after 

y the royal. 1 — a few minutes of what 

e ſtruck me moſt as I viewed them, and here 

_ they follow: I ſubmit them to your candour, , 

pf not as the criticiſms of a connoiſſeur, but the 

a- mere expreſſion of my feelings, without any 

of regard to names or reputation. I ſhall not 

53 mention one quarter of the pictures; an omiſ- 

J on of no conſequence, as the very ingenious 

2 Mr. Horace Walpole has publiſhed a complete 

r, catalogue of them. Many of the capital pieces | 
g-. arc in what is called the picture-gallery, which | 
au was the green houſe; it is in one of the wings. | 
[0 

1s Reviews, His wife, The hands and face moſt 
en inimitable. The clear obſcure won- 

er derfully fine. 
U- 1 s ſacrifice, The head of 

ed Abrabam very great. The mixtuie of 

ut grief, piety and awe, fincly pourtray- 

N- ed; nothing can exceed it: and the 

o- liches and ſhades ad mirable. 

di- Rubens, '* Mery Magdalen waſhing our Saviour $ 


feet. Her figure moſt inimitably co- | 
Joured, particularly the head and the | 
We tears. 
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exiſts in any large quantities; the Norfolł 
improvers might turn theſe tracts of war- 
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tears. The heads of the old men 
vaſtly fine, and of a noble guſto. 
This picture is as different from Ru- 
bens's common pieces, as he himſelf 
was ſuperior to the loweſt dawber. 

Titian. Simeon and child, His head exqui- 
ſite, and the air wonderfully fine. 

An. Carrach. Virgin and child. The child a very 
diſagreeable figure. The head appears 
to be badly drawn. 

Venus. The colouring diſagreeable 
and without ſoftneſs or delicacy : The 
drawing admirable. 

Morellio. Aſſumption. Air of the virgin's 

head beautiful and graceful. 

Carlo Maratt. Vi gin teaching the boy Jeſus to 

read. Air of the Virgin's head— 

The child The colouring Grace 

—and clear obſcure, beyond all 

praiſe : moſt ſweetly delicate and 

agreeable. 

Virgin and St, Joſep 5. The co- 
louring very diſagreeable. 

Chriſt's ſermon on the mount. The 
figure of Chriſt without dignity or 
expreſſion. 

Pouſſin. Holy family. Drapery very good, 

ee particularly the Virgin's the limbs 
ſeen through it. 

Vendyke, Rubens's wife. A moſt celebrated 

picture ; but not an agreeable one: 

what ſtrikes me moſt are the hands 


and 
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ren and ſheep-walks into -profitable farms. 
One of the greateſt improvements in the 
country is Mr, Curtis's farm of Sommer- 
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and arms, which' are finer than any 
I ever beheld : the drapery is like- 
wiſe admirable. 

P. da Cortona. Chriſt in the garden. Air and 
expreſſion of the head excellent. 

Dobſon. Two heads. The expreſſion of 

the faces wonderfully fine. 

Velaſco, A Pope's head. Amazingly ex- 
preſſive: every line of the face ex- 
quiſitely painted. 

Death of Joſepb. Exceeding fine 
heads. 

Vanderwerf. David and Abiſhag. The colour- 
ing and finiſhing of this piece is 
beyond all deſcription. Abiſoag 3 
naked body is inimitably done. Such 
a ſoft delicacy of fleſh, ſo much 
brightneſs of clear obſcure, and 
ſuch a height of finiſhing as exceeds 
any thing of . the kind I have met 
with. Bathſheba' s face is extremely 
expreſſive, and finely painted. In 
David there is a fault; his face 
is that of an old man, but the 
naked of his body is quite youth- 
ful, without thoſe ſtrong lines, and 
muſcular traces which age ever 

| leaves. 

Mola, Cocles. Nothing can be finer 

than the attitude of Cocles, 


„„ 
field, belonging to Mrs. Henley of Docking. 
It conſiſts of 1700 acres of land, all gained 
from nn Which is now regularly 


— — r 


Quin, Maifis. Uſurer « and his wife ; full of that 
vaſt expreſſion, uſual in this maſter's 
pieces : the penury in their coun- 

tenances is admirable. - 

Guido. Conſultation of the el ders. The 

W fineſt picture in che collection. The 
colours clear ob{cure diſpo- 
ſition of the figures —- expreſſion 

of the countenances and airs of the 
heads of the old men, beyond all 
imagination. The whole is ſo ex- 
quiſite, that one cannot quickly leave 
viewing it. 

Acdoration. The delicacy of the 
boy beyond expreſſion. The old 
man's head on the right ſide ex- 
ceedingly fine, and very much in 
the ſtile of that in the Conſultation, 

| under the Virgin. 

Dominichino. Virgin and child, The colouring 

diſagreeable, with no brightneſs ; 
bur the attitude. inimitable. 

L. Carrach. Chriſt: in the ſepulchre. The 

: | dead body very expreſſive, but no- 
thing of the clear obſcure; light 
| ſtrangely diffuſed. 

Satvater Roſa. Prodigal ſon. Prodigious expreſ- 
ſion. If a Dutchman is by he will 
make you obſerve the ragged ſhirt. 
—The whole paſture is amazingly 
fine, 
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Inſomuch that this farm has been mention- 
ed as the beſt in Europe. The home: ſtall 
is worth your viewing if you travel this 


country; it is prettily planted, and very 
neat *, | 


-— 
— — 
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* I would not have any one leave this part of 
the country without employing a few hours in 
viewing the environs of Docking, Mrs. Henley's 


ſeat. — The plantations, though ſmall, are in a 


very pretty taſte. Her temple 1s light and ele- 
gant, and well-placed, both for commanding a 
fine view of the country, and alſo as an object 
in ſight of the houſe, Ihe hermitage is as pretty 
a thing as any of the kind that I have ſeen. It 
is a little cottage of two rooms, ſituated in one 
of her plantations of ſhrubs and firs. The firſt 
room is walled with oyſter-ſhells, the white ſide 
outwards, and the brown edges filed off; the 
pave ment of clean ſmall pebbles ; the chimney- 
piece of grotto ſhell-work : At one end is the 
hermit's bed. The other room is wainſcotted 
with very curious old carved wainſcot, of Henry 
the VII's reign, and the ceiling, Sc. decorated 
in a ruſtic manner, with ſcrolls and feſtoons of 
ſea-weed; deal-ſhavings, and painted ropes, in 
a gothic, but neat taſte. 

From Decking 1 proceeded to Snettiſham, the 
ſeat of Nicholas Styleman, Eſq; where Mrs. Style- 
man has tormed ſome very pretty plantations ; par- 
2 thoſe upon a ſtream, which ſhe calls 
New-bridge and Catherine's-iſland: This ſtream 
is managed with true taſte; naturally it is only 
a ditch, but where this lady has improved ir, 


it 


incloſed, and yields immenſe crops of corn: 


| E 
The road from Snettifham to Lynn is 
over a molt ſandy tract of land; which has 
the appearance of a deſert*. 


oy 
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it is a winding river, and the greateſt ornament 
to her plantations. On one part of its banks 
ſhe has a very neat circular cottage for break- 
faſting, and near it a menagerie with a great 
variety of birds; in this part are all ſorts of 
water-fowl. From her menagerie you croſs the 
ſtream and paſs along its winding banks to the 
grotto, which is contrived. out of a boat, by 
cutting it in halves and fixing 1t together with a 
little addition. It is ſtuck full of ſpar, ſhells, 
ſea-weed, coral, glaſs, ore, Sc. all diſpoſed with 
taſte. The front pretty, but too regular, and not 
ruſtic enough; compoſed of the ſame materials 
on a ground of powdered ſea-ſhells ſtuck in 
cement, The fituation is agreeable, by the 
ſide of the river, cloſe to a ſmall caſcade, and 
in the ſhade of ſeveral large weeping willows.— 
The ſtream is yet more beautiful in the other 
plantation, called Catherine's-fand; for it forms 
five little woody iſlands, with cool, ſhady, and 
ſequeſtered walks about it, in a taſte that does 
great honour to this moſt ingenious lady's fan- 
cy. The plantations behind the houſe have 
great variety, and are ſketched out with mch 
taſte. | «65 
* This town is tolerably regular and well 
built ; the market-place fine, but the market- 
croſs, thongh much admired by ſome, appears 
to me to poſſeſs neither unity, proportion, nor 
elegance: It is not heavy; and that is all I can 
ſay for it. The ſhambles, however, which are 
2 . the 


BW 

A good huſbandman cannot view this 
place, without regretting the quantity of 
manure loſt here, for want of ſpirit in the 
neighbouring farmers to bring it away: 
they might have vaſt quantities of coal-aſhes, 
&c. and even be paid ſomething for car- 
rying them away; their waggons are for 


ever coming from the town empty, and 


—_— 
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the wings, are much more conſiſtent than the 
center, which is a mere clutter of unconnected 
ornaments: The theatre is convenient, very 
neat, neither profuſely ornamented nor diſguſt- 
ingly plain; and although not free from faults, 
yet has none but what reſulted from the archi- 
tect being confined to fill up the ſhell of an old 
building which was raiſed for another purpoſe. 
The aſſembly-rooms are capacious and hand- 
ſomely fitted up: They conſiſt of three on a 
line; the firſt an old town-hall, 38 by 27, and 
of a well proportioned loftineſs, would be a 
good ball-room had it a boarded floor, but at 
preſent forms a very noble anti-room. It opens 
into the ball-room, 60 by 27, and 22 high; 
which would have been an elegant one, if the 
architect had thought proper to throw his muſic- 
oallery backwards ; for, at preſent, it is a mere 
ſhelf ſtuck in between the chimneys; an eye- 
fore to the room. If he did it through con- 
finement, for want of ſpace, he ſhould undoubt- 
edly have formed his muſic- ſeats upon the plan 
of thoſe at Almack's, at the end of the room: 
They might have waved in a ſcroll around the 
door of the card-room, mingled with branches 


of 


1 | 
their lands in general poor. At one place, 
which is called the fort, is a hea of 
exceeding rich manure ; which, in many 
towns I could name, would ſell for above 
roo J. and which ſuffers no other decreaſe 
than what high ſpring tides occaſion, in 
waſhing part of it away; and it is all, 
brought here in — at the expence of 
the inhabitants * 
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d — which mi 8. eaſily have beer ren- 

:ered a great Ginas The card. room is 
27 by 27, and 22 high As the three are upon 
a line, it would have given them an uncommon 


elegance, had the openings from one into another 
been in three arches in the center ſupported ih 


pillars, inſtead of the preſent glaſs-doors, which 
are mean. The eye would then have com- 
manded at once a ſuite of 145 feet; which, with 
handſome luſtres properly diſpoſed, would have 
rendered theſe rooms inferior to few in England: 
—The town drives a very briſk trade in corn, 
wine, coals; and to the Baltic: poſſeſſing about 
eighty fail of ſhips. - 

From Iynn I took the road to Narford, the 
ſeat of Price Fountain, Eſq; built and furniſhed 


by the late Sir Andrew Fountain: The houſe is 


a good one, but not the object of view ſo much 
as the curioſities it contains; amongſt which 
nothing is ſo ftriking as the cabinet of earthen- 
ware, done after the deſigns of Raphael; there is 
a great quantity of it, and all extremely fine. 
The collection of antique urns, vaſes, ſphinxes, 
Sc. Sc. is reckoned a good one; but what 
gave 
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I paſſed into Suffolk by way of Stoak and 
Thetford; and found a vaſt quantity of 
land quite uncultivated, which in this 
country ſurpriſed me much, . eſpecially as 
I was informed marle is in many places. to 
be found, where no uſe is made of it. The 
landlord of the Crown at Stoaꝶ has an acre 
of burnet, which is, I think, three years 
old. - He ſowed it broadcaſt, kept it per- 
fectly clean from weeds a year, at the ex- 
pence of above two guineas ; but it has 
anſwered very well, for it has every year 
2 a quantity of hay, beſides 
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gave me more pleaſure than the venerable re- 
mains of this kind, is a ſmall modern ſleeping 
Venus in white marble, by Delveau; which in 
female ſoftneſs and delicacy 1s exceedingly beau- 
tiful. The bronzes are very fine; and the col- 
lection of prints a capital one. As to pictures, 
I ſhall give you the names of a few which pleaſed 
me moſt ; the maſters names I minute as. they 
paſs at Narford, and without anſwering for their 


3 1 hint this, becauſe the moſt pleaſ- 


ing picture in the houſe, the Virgin and Child, 
ſaid to be by Guido, is preciſely the ſame in 
figures, attitude, airs, Sc. as Mr. Butler's Cor- 
regio, as appears by a print of the latter, I have 
ſeen in more collections than one. However, 
whether it is a copy or an original, the colour- 
ing is fine, and the air of the head and attitude 


| admirably graceful. 


Rubens. A fruit piece by Sayders, the 
figures by Rubens; very good. 
D 
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Juxuriant food fo early as the montli 
.of February for many horſes. It is a 
regular crop, and appears to grow very 
quick. 

ih July 1767, he mowed it for ſeed, of 
which it produced as much as he ſold for 
| 51. at 4d. per 1b. and a large load of ſtover 
Thaw), which his horſes cat very freely. In 
January, 1768, it was fed off with ſheep, 
being a thick and luxuriant crop. He finds 
it ſo profitable that he has ſowed another 
(targer) field with it, with rye in Novem- 


ber 1767, the ſeed for which he kept ex- 


clufive of the 5 J. 
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FH Clrif taking drum from the Croſs 
1 exceedingly fine, the muſcles ſtrong- 
ly expreffed. 
Tintoretto. St. Jerome. The head fine; but 
the ſtile dark and unpleaſing. 
Nloemart. ee of 1jrael gathering manna 
e 
Old Franc. Marriage of Cana; a friking 
| inſtance of wretched grouping. 
Holbein. Henry VIIIth and Aune Boleyn 
at a concert; very fine. 


Quin. Malſis. Two old mens heads , ſtrongly 
expreſſive. 
Pelligrino. Pbaroab's daughter finding Moſes; 
7 5 one of the beſt pieces J have ſeen 
of this indifferent maſter. 
I forgot to tell you that the library is 
excecding good one and elegantly furniſhed, 
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In the neighbourhood of Thetford is an 
improvement greatly worth ſeeing ; it is a 
complete farm, entirely gained from the 
waſte, for ſo I muſt call an old ſheep- 
walk. One of the beſt farmers in England 
(Mr. Wright) hired it, and has converted, 
by means of marle, a vaſt tract of uncul- 
tivated wild into a profitable arable farm ; 
his fon at preſent enjoys the leaſe. The 
foil is very ſandy, but marle and clay have 
rendered it fertile; inſomuch, that in years 
not remarkably dry, he raiſes as fine crops 
of rye, coleſeed, and oats, as land of five 
times the rent yields in heavier foils. He 
has ſown likewiſe ſome hundreds of acres 
5; WW vith ſainfoin, which has throve finely, 
and yielded conſiderable crops of hay. 
This farm conſiſts of near 2000 acres, em- 
ploys 45 horſes, nine ſervants, and in 
harveſt, fifty in"the field. Nine hundred 
ſheep, and 24 cows kept: and all this on 
a tract of land, which ſeven years ago was 
the habitation of nothing but a flock of 
ſheep, not more conſiderable than what is 
now kept on the remaining ſheep-walk and 
the artificial graſſes. I ſhould likewiſe re- 
mark that the marle dug on this farm has 
proved that it is not only the fat ſoapy kind 
which is of great benefit; for this is in 
an general a hard chalky ſubſtance, much 
„mixed with extraneous kinds of earth, and 
to appearance a very bad ſort. It was aſ- 
D 2 8 ſerted 


E 
ſerted by many farmers that it would do no 
good, but the event has turned out very 
different. The clay, however, is allowed 
by all to be exceeding good *. 

The road to Bury lies for ſome miles 
over a wild heath, over-run with bufhes, 
whins, and fern, the wild laxuriance of 
whoſe growth diſplays evidently enough 
how greatly it would anſwer to break it up 
and convert it into arable farms; for a ſoil 
that has ſtrength enough to throw out ſuch 
vigoroufly growing weeds, would, if culti- 
vated, produce corn mn plenty ; add to this, 
there is a ſtratum of marle under the whole 
eountry. 

At Meß Stow, I obfervet a field of about | 
two acres of carrots, in ſo driving a fand, 
that the wind by entering through the bars I 
of the gate had drove a ridge up; and yet 
they rived exceedingly well, and will 11 


doubt not, be a good crop. They belonged : 
0 — Edwards, * 7 | b 
— — —— l 

* The = Dake of Grafts ſeat at Euſton is 
but three miles from this farm ; the park and T 


plantations are well worth your viewing : they 
are very extenſive and ſketched with great taſte. 
Remark particularly the approach to the houſe 5 
from Bury; it is exceedingly beautiful. 2 
F A little out of the road lies Livermere and 
Ampton, the ſeats of Baptiſt Eee, and — Cal. 
thorpe, 8 3 The two parks join, and the 


owners, with an harmony very unuſual, ok , 
no 


1 

The country around Bury towards Lon- 
don is good, well wooded, and not a dead 
flat. The road to Stowmartet lies through 
a foil indifferently cultivated, but about a 
mile from the town it paſles through a 
newly incloſed farm belonging to John 
Symonds, Eſq; which is done in a very neat 
manner; the hedges are all of white thorn, 
and the banks regularly planted with ſeve- 
ral ſorts of timber trees; the gates remark- 


_— 
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noble ſerpentine river through both, and built a 
large handſome bridge over it at their joint ex- 
pence, by which means they ornamented their 
grounds to a degree otherwiſe impoſſible. In 
Mr. Calthorpe's park, the water forms a bend 
againſt a ſlope of wood, which has a very noble 
effect. Upon the whole, the river, conſidering 
it is formed out of a trifling ſtream, is one of 
the fineſt waters I have ſeen in the grounds of 
any private gentleman. Mr. Lee has a ſhrub- 
bery of about 20 acres cut out of his park, 
that is laid out in an exceedingly juſt taſte. The 
water and ſcoop in it are particularly beautiful: 
The firſt winds through a thickly planted wood 
with a fine bold ſhore, in ſome places wide, in 
others ſo narrow that the over-hanging trees join 
their branches from ſide to ſide, and even darken 
the ſcene, which has a charming effect. The 
banks are every where uneven, firſt wild and 


rough, and covered with buſhes and ſhrubs, 


then a fine green lawn in gentle ſwells, with 
ſcattered trees and ſhrubs to the banks of the 
water, and ſeats diſpoſed with great judgment : 

1 D 3 at 
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ably good and all painted. Mr. Symonds 
has informed me that his method of pre- 
ſerving the excellence and beauty of the 
fences of this farm, after it got into a 
tenant's hands, was by making it an ar- 
ticle of the leaſe, that he would keep 
them in repair, and accordingly he has 
always employed labourers in preſerving 
and repairing them; without this precaution, 
they would have met with the ſame fate 
as all other fences in a common farmer's 


_— 


at the termination of the water, the abrupt- 
neſs and ill effect of that circumſtance {which 
is not trifling, for a water that has the leaſt ap- 
pearance of a river, ſhould never be ſeen to 
the end) is taken off by finiſhing with a dry 
icoop, which is beautiful; the bed of the 
river is continued for ſome diſtance a ſloping 
lawn, with banks on each fide planted and ma- 
naged with great taſte ; nor did I conceive that 
weeping willows could any where but hanging 
over water have been attended with ſo good 
an effect, as they have on the ſteeps of thele 
ſlopes. Upon 48 whole, this ſhrubbery will 
entertain you, for although it contains much in 
common with all others, yet ſome ſtrokes in it 
are new, and in a very pleaſing taſte. 

Bury is a tolerably well built town, in a dry 
and healthy fituation ; many of the flreets cut 
each other at right angles ; but a parcel of dirty 
thatched houſes are found in ſome of them not 
far from the center of the town, which has a 


very bad effect. 


WS | 
hands ; and at the ſame time that he thug 
keeps them in fine order, it is at the te- 
nant's expence, as the rent 1s proportioned 
to this circumſtance, From this farm, 
which is rented by Mr. Denton, I met 
with nothing worth obſerving until I reach- 
ed Toeftock, a village ſix miles from Bury, 
in which there 1s a farm cultivated in a 
very maſterly manner, by a gentleman who 
lives at Bury, Mr. Orbel Ray, the owner. 

There is nothing above mediocrity in 
the huſbandry of the neighbouring farmers; 
but this gentleman has improved upon 
their practice greatly, His ſoil is a light 
gravel; the firſt thing he did was 
to dig and ſpread an hundred loads of 
loam and clay over all his arable fields; 
and then throw them into a regular courſe 
of crops; vi. 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 
3. Clover. 4. Wheat; and raiſes exceed- 


.ing fine crops of each. He ploughs four, 


tive, and fix times for turnips ; harrows 
exceeding fine, and ſows broadcaſt with a 


machine, of which the following is a 
ſketch, 


(1) The axletree fixed in the wheels, a 
cog around the middle of which turns (2) 
other cogs round an iron rod which runs 
through four copper ſeed- boxes (3. 3. 3. 3) 
thirteen holes in each box; and this rod 


reſts in iron grooves (4. 4) in the frame 
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(5: 5) This rod is fix feet fix inches long, 
the breadth of ground it ſows at a time: 
under the boxes is a long trough (6) 
divided into eight partitions, directly 
into which the ſeed falls from the boxes, 
(7) Is a harrow fixed to the hind part of 
the frame, by two chains (8. 8). 

He finds from experience that it ſheds 
the ſeeds infinitely more regular than the 
niceſt hand. In his practice of the turnip 
huſbandry, he has found that the ſeed never 
fails for want of rain, when ſown paſt 
four o' clock in the afternoon. He hoes the 
plants out twice; applies them to the ſtall- 
feeding of beaſts, for which purpoſe he 
has built very convenient ſheds; and rec- 
kons the mean value of them per acre to 
be 2 J. 105. He gives the turnip land 
three earths for barley and oats, and gets 
very clean crops of 5, 5z, 6, and even 7 
quarters per acre. The ſucceeding crop of 
clover he generally mows twice for hay, 

a and values the crop on a medium at 2 /, 
{ 10 s, per acre. The clover lay he breaks 
zup at one earth, the firſt year, and har- 
rows in wheat; and of this grain he gets 
on a medium four and an half, or five quar- 

ters per acre. 
Theſe crops are all very conſiderable ; 
however, I ſhould obſerve, that beſides the 
above mentioned claying, he every year 
manures all his turnip-land, at the rate of 
2 | 12, 
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12, 15, or 20 loads per acre of farm-yard 
dung ; which he likewiſe manages in a very 
ſenſible manner. About Ocfober he car- 
ries in and ſpreads equally over his yard, 
200 loads of moulds, generally loam ; upon 
theſe he fodders all his beaſts with the 
ſtraw of the crop, and the clover hay, by 
which means all the urine of the cattle is 
ſoaked up, and the gutters of the ſtables 
and ox-ſtalls are all laid into it; when the 
winter is over, he ſtirs tha whole up toge- 
ther, very carefully mixing it, when it is 
in good order for the land, He generally 
doubles the quantity brought in. The ex- 
pences of this method appear, at firſt ſight, 
to be high, but are not 1n reality ; for it is 
a common one to carry out the dung and 
mix it up with turf before it is ſpread : now 
in point of labour there is no difference. 
Was chalk, marle, or turf uſed inſtead of 
loam, it would be an infinite improvement. 
Mr. Baker, in an obſervation on this 
farm-yard management, ſays, ** mixing 
dung with earth in the field where the 
compoſt is to be put out, I have found 
from 1 to 500 per cent, cheaper, than firſt 
drawing home the earth, and then carrying 
out the compoſt can be.“ Upon this I muſt 
obſerve, that the compariſon is to be made 
between a practice much recommended by 
various writers, and practiſed by ſeveral ex- 
cellent farmers, viz, the carrying both the 


dung 
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dung and earth to the field, where it is to 
be uſed, and forming them into compoſts 
firatum ſuper fratum ; and this of Mr. 
Ray's. he expence here is the ſame : for 
a pit, a pond, or bank, very near the farm- 
yard, is certainly uſed for the purpofe ; and 
at as ſmall a diſtance as the earth in the 
other caſe is carried to meet the Jung 5 ; 
the expence 1s equal. But this 1s by n 
means the compariſon that deſerves 6 Afr 
tion; the great point is the compariſon 
between the earth which has laid a whole 
winter under the dung and cattle ; and earth 
in a field which has had no ſuch advantages: 
manage your farm-yard with the utmoſt 
attention you will, if it is not all under the 
cover of a roof, you loſe much excellent 
manure by the drainings of the yard; but 
it is an object of peculiar conſequence to 
filtre this tertilizing liquor as much as poſſi- 
ble before it runs quite off: whatever the 
quantity of your dung, the water will ſpee- 
dily run through it; is it not of evident 
importance to have a thick layer of earth 
at the bottom to retain it ſo much the longer, 
and to be impregnated ſo much the better 
with the virtues of it? This earth, after 
laying in ſuch a ſituation during a winter, 
and receiving the urine of great herds of 
cattle, after it has run through the litter, is 
a very different body from the ſame earth 
in the field; and all its acquired virtue is 
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to be ſet againſt the extra expence of one 
method over another; in my opinion, (and 
at preſent 1771 I ſpeak from experience,) 
the advantage infinitely exceeds the expence. 

Theexperience of thisfarm ſhould awaken 
more attention to enquire into the nature of 
the ſtiff earths, under light ſandy ſoils, than 
has been generally given to them. The 
common idea, as well as the practice of 
the generality of Norfolk farmers, would 
make one believe that all but pure clay, or 
pure marle, were uſeleſs : but as a few in- 
ſtances are found to the contrary, particu- 
larly this farm, 1t much behoves the lovers 
of agriculture, to try experiments on vari- 


ous ſubſtances, on the pooreſt ſoils ; that 


the degree of virtue might be known, and 
compared with the apparent ſigns uſually 


depended on. Suppole a chalky ſubſtance 


had fo trifling an efferveſcence with acids, 
that it could not be termed marle, nor even 
pure chalk, it ſhould be tried on the ſand, 


ſpread in various quantities, and compared 


on one hand with the native ſoil unma- 
nured; and on the other with a manuring 


of clay or marle pronounced good. A few 


variations of theſe trials would ſhew how 
far the real virtues depended on the appa- 
rent ones; and decide if no ſubſtance could 
be profitably uſed as manure, that was not 
either clay ar good marle, 


— | 
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It. ſhould be remembered that the great 
fault of ſandy ſoils, even when light to an 
extreme, is their dryneſs: that they are 
not near ſo ſterile as ſome other land, ap- 
pears from the fine crops they yield in ex- 
treme wet ſeaſons. The pooreſt blowing 
ſand, in a year remarkably favourable to 
it, will return greater crops than the poor 
chalks,- or the blue pebbly gravels, in the 
beſt ſeaſons for them : but being light to an' 


uncommon degree, they are burnt up in 


any year not remarkably wet. Any ſtiff 
ſubſtance, whether a calcarious earth or not, 


gives a tenacity to theſe ſands which enables 


them longer to retain the moiſture of rains, 
and at the ſame time takes from the wind 
its power over them; when thus improv- 
ed, they ſupport without damage to. the 


. crops much more dry weather than before; 


and retain all their ene in the very 
wetteſt ſeaſons. 

This is an object of v "oy great conſe- 
quence, for between Brandon and Barton 
Mills, Thetford, Bury, &c. there is a great 
tract of theſe waſte ſands, which — 4 
plied to feeding rabbits ; many of them at 
a rent of leſs than a ſhilling an acre; I 
have. been informed that ſome Norfolk 
farmers have rejected parts of theſe war- 
rens on examining them, merely. becauſe 
they could not, on digging, find any of 
their fine Norfolk marle ; whereas, 1 

thing 
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thing yet known to the contrary, the chalky 
ſubſtance, met with under all this country, 
may be hetter adapted to its improvement 
than better marles: I do not venture the 
fact as an aſſertion, but the contrary is not 
known by experience. The improvement 


of Mr. Wright's farm, ſpeaks againſt the 


ideas of thoſe cautious farmers. 
Another circumſtance is the method taken 
to diſcover the under rata; they have 


generally examined it by digging, which 


is ſo ſlow and expenſive, that we may pro- 
nounce tt utterly. unequal to the purpoſe ; 
a borer is abſolutely | neceſſary, that fearets 
may be made in numerous places, and to 
the depth of from 12 to 20 feet : beds of 
fine marle or clay might poſſibly be found 
under the chalky fubſtance. But landlords 
ſhould give their attention to thefe trials ; 
they are not to be expected from others. 
Mr. Ray has two experiments of the 
modern kind, which gave me much 
pleaſure ; an acre of Lucerne, and four of 
Timothy-grafs. The - firſt is in drills, 
two feet aſunder. It was ſown in 1765, 
cut. three times laſt year; and I found 
it cutting for the firſt: time this year, 
an exceeding fine crop, above two feet 
high; I inquired particularly about the 
quantity of food it yielded, and found that 
the exacteſt calculation, from what was 


already eat by four cows feeding upon it, 


was, 
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was, that+it would laſt them five weeks, 
The bailiff told me, that, in his opinion, it 
would conſtantly through the ſummer 
maintain two cows ; if ſo, the value of it 
is conſiderable, and exceeds clover. I can 
not, however, avoid remarking, that the 
intervals were full of weeds: therefore, 
even this experiment is not fully ſatisfac- 
tory. The four acres of Timothy were 
ſown amongſt oats in 1766, and I found it 
ſtanding for hay; it appeared very coarle, 
but I believe will prove a crop of about 25 
Cwt. per acre. It is not at all earlier than 
the adjoining paſtures. 

Since the former editions of theſe 
papers, the preſent worthy owner of theſe 
experiments, the Rev. Mr. Ray, ſucceſſor 
to the late Mr. Orbel Ray, has been kind 
enough to inform me, that in the ſpring 
1768, he dug up the lucerne in the trench- 
ing method two ſpits deep, and although 
this work was done in- a very dry time, he 


found it ſcarcely ſufficient to deſtroy the 


lucerne. Upon this digging, it was plant- 
ed with potatoes, the crop of which amount- 
ed to 600 buſhels, beſides ſmall roots left 
in the land : Mr. Ray deſigned ſowing it in 
1709, with lucerne broadcaſt, but his gar- 
dener informing him, that by omitting the 
laſt hoeing of the potatoes, many weeds 
had ſeeded ; he thereupon, to clean the land 
completely, determined to fallow it in 176 9, 
an 
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and have another hoeing crop; and ſixed 
upon carrots as a root, which he was tho- 
roughly ſatisfied, muſt be very profitable to 
a farmer. Theſe carrots he ſowed in drills 
about 14 inches alunder, the beginning of 
April 1770. The advantages attending the 
drill huſbandry, he ſoon became ſenſible 
of, and is confident that unleſs the land be 
remarkably clean, they never can with any 
ſucceſs be cultivated broadcaſt. The crop 
yielded 700 buſhels, excluſive of the many 
roots which broke in the drawing. The 
ſucceeding winter, 25 loads of dung were 
carted on, and the land in the ſpring drilled 
again with carrots, which were when this 
gentleman wrote me. the account { Auguſt 
1771) in a very promiſing ſtate. By means 
of them he has gained a complete con- 
queſt over the weeds, This ſucceſs has 
determined him to cultivate next ſpring this 
valuable root on a much larger ſcale. In 
the application of the crop, he threw the 
tops to ſome beaſts who eat them very gree- 
dily ; ſome of the roots he threw to the 
hogs in their ſties, who throve upon them 
very much; but the ſtock of carrots was 
too ſmall to fatten them completely, being 
deſirous of preſerving as many as he could 
for his horſes. Whether they will do as 
an entire ſubſtitute for corn Mr. Ray much. 
ſuſpects; but the quantity he thinks may 
be very much diminiſhed; and perhaps if 
Mo | the 
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the horſes are not employed in long and 
frequent journies upon the road, corn may 


be quite unneceſſary. 


He further informs me in the ſame let- 
ter, that the Timothy paſture is entirely 
loſt; the graſs natural to the ſoil has ſprung 
up in its place; Mr. Ray regrets it, as he 
always obſerved it to be the favourite food 
of all ſorts of cattle. 

I cannot here omit obſerving, that the 


potatoe and carrot huſbandry make, in Mr, 


Ray's Experiments, a very great figure; 
600 buſhels of potatocs, at only 15. come 
to 30 J. and 700 buſhels of carrots, at the 


ſame price, to 35 J.; which are ſuch noble 


crops, that they ought to encourage all 
farmers to cultivate them in common. But 
it is to be obſerved, that this land had been 
ſome years under lucerne, during all which 
time it had received numerous horſe and 
hand-hoeings : Another circumſtance much 
worthy of note is the ſucceſs which here 
follows, trenching ground two feet deep, 
not only with carrots, to which root it muſt 


certainly be right, but alſo with potatoes, 


It is a very ſtrong argument for deep tillage. 
Laſtly, let me obſerve, that Mr. Ray's find- 
ing the drill culture of carrots ſo advan- 
tageous, deſerves much attention; the dif- 
ficulty of ſhedding the ſeed with a drill 
plough, has occaſioned moſt gentlemen to 


ſow broadcaſt, from the expence and * 
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ble of drawing drills, and dropping the 
ſeed by hand; it ſhould therefore be a great 
inducement, to the mechanical part of my 
readers, to attempt a drill plough for car- 
tot ſeed, Which, it is evident, would be a 
moſt uſeful implement. Nor let me omit 
thanking this gentleman for the candid and 
obliging manner in which he gave me the 
above information; I have no doubt but he 
e will carry many parts of agriculture to an 
r. high perfection, much to his own honour, 
: 3 ind the benefit of the kingdom. | 
ne From To/foct I went acroſs the country 
he WW to Lavenbam, by a winding courſe through 
le Wl Monks Bradfield, the Welnethams and Brad- 
all %% Combuſt. I walked over the improve- 
ut ments of the Rev. Mr. Lord, rector of 
en W Great Welnetham; this gentleman keeps in 
ch WW his own hands a farm, the ſoil of which 
nd ista ſtiff, ſtrönig, white clay, and was very 
ch full of ſprings; ſuch land is every where 
difficult to manage, but Mr. Lord has prac- 
tiſed an huſbandry on it, admirably adapted 
to keeping it in fine order, and to making 
it yield great crops. . His firſt operation 
was cutting immeènſe ditches around all his 
fields, which he did, not only for drain- 
ing, but alſo for the beauty of opening, in 
a thickly incloſed country; for the ditches, 
are ſo great, that he has hedges not more 
than 12 inches high, and this again has 
brought on another effect, that of drying 
the land, by admitting the ſun and wind 
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more. Next he hollow drained every field 
very completely; and after this, finding 
that the land through preceding bad ma- 
nagement, was in extreme bad order, his 
wheat ſmothered by black graſs, &c. this 
induced him in order to get the land clean, 
to ſummer-fallow two years ſucceſſively ; 
by ploughing and harrowing he deſtroyed 
the black graſs, wild oats, and other noxious 
weeds, and completely broke the texture of 
this ſtiff ſoĩil. He has generally carted the 
clay that aroſe from the ditches on to his 
clover lays, and this has been an induce- 
ment ſometimes-to keep the. land down for 
three years, but the vaſt quantity of clay 
Killed the clover, and brought up natural 
graſs, which bore the tumbrils like paſture 
ground ; afterwards he ploughs it; if it 
Has laid three years, and is foul, he gives 
it a double fallow. His general courſes of 
crops, are, 

1. Fallow. 

2. Barley or oats. 

3. Clover, one year or two. 

4. Wheat. 
But ſometimes the wheat is upon fallow. 
His crops. are as large as any in the 
kingdom, wheat from 4 to 52 qrs. ; gene- 
rally 5. Barley and oats he gets up to 10 
qrs. per acre. 3 
Clover he fometimes ſows on wheat, and 

gets very fine and perfectly clean crops, ſo 
that he is able to ſow wheat on it on one 
earth after lying two years. 


E 
Great crops upon very good ſoils are 
common; but this white clay is nearer al- 
lied to a very bad than a very good one; 
and Mr. Lord's huſbandry offers feveral very 
important leſſons to the farmers of this 
kingdom. The excellence, or rather the 
neceſſity of good ditches, and hollow drains 
on wet lands, appear ſtrongly. The uſe of 
clay as a manure on a clay ſoil, is plainly 
| Wcvinced 3 and the benefit of clover on theſe 
; ſoils, and alſo the keeping it. two years, are 
vo leſs evident. Barley has been thought 
an improper crop for ſtiff clay; 10 grs. an 
acre, in Mr. Lord's fields, are a ſufficient 
anſwer to that idea. Theſe particulars are 
all curious; the public are much obliged to 
this gentleman for ſuch ſpirited exertions of 
good huſbandry ;' and I deſire leave to re- 
turn him my thanks for his very ſenſible 
account of it. | 

Before I leave the neighbourhood of 
Bury, T muſt obſerve, that I have ſeldom 
ſeen any place around er. the farmers 
had ſuch a ſpirit of purchaſing manures; 
very ordinary ſorts ſel at Bury at 25. 6 d. 
aid 3s. a waggon load of 90 buſhels; I 


law a-round the town in different places a 
heaps of purchaſed manu... | 


LABOU R. 
In winter, 15. and ſmall-beer. 
lu ſpring to harveſt, 1 5. 2 d. and beer. 


In 


11 
fn harveſt, 1 J. 8d. and beer. 


Reaping wheat, 45. to 5 5. per acre. 
Mowing ſpring- corn, 1s. 2 d. ditto. 
— Graſs, 15. 3 d. and 15. 4d. 


Hoeing turnips, 4s. firſt time; ;: 26. 64 


1 econd. 


—  —Beans,. 65. firſt, 36. ſecond... 


Thraſhing wheat, 2 5. a quarter. 
harley and oats, 15. 


| IMP LEMEN TS. 
A waggon; -< * 254 * 
A cart, 8 - 124. 8 
A plough, 1. 10. 
A pair of 8 2 50 
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Wood per load, 120 faggdts, 18s. 
Coals per buſhel, laid in, 1 4. 


Their courſe of crops, is, 1. Turnips 
2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. 5. Bar- 
ley or oats; and, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 


— | Clover ſeed, 5. A buſhel. 'T 1 
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3. Oats or barley. They plough four or 
five times for tyrnips, harrow fine, dung if 


; 114 


poſſible; average value fold 30s. an acre. 
Many of their gravelly loams do admi- 
rably- well for This root, yielding I think 


larger 
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larger crops than I remember any where 
ſeeing. If they ſell them, it is uſually to 
be fed off with ſheep, but fome few far- 
mers draw them for ſtall-fattening oxen ; 
many of them for feeding promiſcuouſly 
all their cattle, cows, young cattle and 
hogs : the manure they lay on for them is 
either 10 cart loads an acre of Bury com- 
poſt, at 5s. or 6s. a load, or 20 loads an 
acre of farm yard dung ; their loads about 
36 buſhels each. For barley they ftir 
thrice, - fow three or four buſhels per acre; 
and reckon a mean crop at 3+ qrs. Their 


clover they feed with all ſorts of cattle, 


and particularly hogs, which I mention as 
a cuſtom not very common. Some crops 
they ſeed ; which is a very hazardous pro- 
duct. In wet dripping years, the crops run 
ſo much to hay that the ſeed is trifling, and 
exceſſively expenſive in thraſhing ; but in 
dry years, when the clover is very low 
even on rich ſoils, and appears ſcarce any 


crop, great products of ſeed are gained, 


they will ſometimes have from eight to 
twelve pounds worth for one acre. They 
plough up their clover lays, and harrow in 
wheat on one earth, ſow two buſhels, and 
reckon two quarters and half the medium 
of their crops. All the dung and com- 
poſts which the turnips do not take, they 
ſpread bn the clover land for wheat. White 


E 3 for 


oats they manage the ſame as barley; but 
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for black, they plough but once; {ow fou: 
buſhels of each ſort, and conſider four 
quarters the mean produce. Some of the 
. in this neighbourhood have found 
peculiar advantages in ſowing oats in great 
quantities, almoſt ſubſtituting them entirely 
inſtead of barley; they aſſert, that the 
ſuperior product of this grain renders it fa 
more profitable than barley ; for the ex. 
ceſs of the produce of oats is greater than 
the exceſs of the price of barley: Farmer 
who have been uſed only to throw in oatz 
as a ſecond crop after wheat or barley, 
will not readily comprehend this; but if 
the oats have the ſame juſtice done then 
as is common with barley, they moſt af 
ſuredly will find the truth of it. Whe 
they ſow beans, which is an irregular cr 
with them, they plough twice, ſow - tw 
buſhels after the plough, on ridge-work; 
ſo that they come up in double rows on 
the top of the ridge; hoe them twice; and 
four quarters the mean produce. Other 
ſow the beans broadcaſt oyer all the field 
and then plough it into broad lands; afte 
- which they hoe the plants out like turnips} 
And others again ſow in flat work ever 
ſecond or third furrow ; but all hand hot 
| carefully, always once and generally twict 
at the expence, in whatever method, 0 


9s. an. acre the two hoeings. All the: 
methods have mer it becauſe they hand 
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hoe; but it is much to be regretted that 
they are not acquainted with the kentiſh 


ay method of drilling them, and uſing the 
ay him inſtead of one hand-hoeing; they 
T would moſt afſuredly find it much more 
2 effective, and not near ſo expenſive. For 
f Fy peaſe they plough but once, ſow two 
"WH buſhels; and reckon the medium at 21 qrs. 
ba Tares, the ſpring ſort they often ſow for 
nen! bay⸗ which they mow as ſoon as the bloſ- 


ſom is full, for hay; the crops riſe to 2} 
tons per acre, on one ploughing, and in- 
different land; but on an average, 11 ton; 
if well managed will never be leſs than 
+ il 2 tons. This is moſt profitable huſbandry ; 

or the tare is a meliorating crop, and if 
the crop is good, deſtroys the ſeed weeds, 


* and pulverizes the land by its thick ſhade 

ark. almoſt as much as a fallow; good crops of 
"i turnips have been gained on one ploughing 

+ 1 after tares are carried. 

N. In their manuring they have no ſtrong 

fell peculiarities, the beſt farmers bringing 

ate dung from Bury is the greateſt, at the 


diſtance of five miles; they reckon the ex- 
pences to amount to from 10 to 12s. a 
load, and as they bring about 80 (or go) 
buſhel at a time in their narrow wheeled 
waggons with four horſes, it may be called 
55. a common cart load. They moſtly 
confine their cattle in the winter to the 
farm yard, where they make large quan- 
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tities of dung ; hut they are not ſolicitous 
about buying ſoot, malt duſt, Oc. which 
they might get from a diſtance of 12 to 2 5 
miles back-cartiagte. The farmers at Bat. 
dock in Hertfordſhire give 8 d. a buſhel for 
ſoot at London, and carry it 38 miles. _ 

Hollow draining they underſtand very 
well, and practiſe it much on their yet 
lands; they dig them from 25 to 39 
inches 00 and fill them with buſhes ; for 
the latter depth, the price complete is 214. 
a rod. They find that that huſbandry an- 
ſwers better than any other; that manuri 
wet ſoils before they are drained is of little 
conſequence, but that after draining, every 
ſpoonful of manure takes effect, and laſts 
as long as on ground naturally dry. 

Their fences are very incomplete; in- 
deed it is their ditches alone that are any 
fence at all, for when they repair a hedge 
they cut off all the ſtuff cloſe to the bank, 
and when the ditch is finiſhed make a 
hedge on the' top of it wholly of dead 
wood; this hedge formerly was a ſtaked 
and eddered one, but they have of late 
years got into the way of making what 
they call ett ones, which are nothing but 
ſhort buſhes ſtuck into a trench with earth 
laid at their backs; a moſt ſlovenly and in- 
ſufficient fence, that does not on an average 
laſt two winters. All hedges that are made 
only of dead wood are of no duration, hey 
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the moſt expenſive articles on a well-fenced 
farm: all which inconveniencies would be 
remedied by introducing the plaſhing me- 
thod; not what is here called plaſhing, the 
binding down live wood with wyths, but 
laying them down at eaſe by [3ting and 
cutting, as in Hertfordſhire. 

Good graſs land lets here at 20s. an acre; 
they wk tp it chiefly to dairying, and reckon 
that 2 acres are neceſſary for the ſummer 


feed of a cow, but they will afford a little 


ſheep feed beſides. The breed is a little 
— ſort that prove excellent milkers, 
yielding about 6 a head product per an- 
num, ſome much more. They Keep many 


[wine upon account of their dairies, in few 


countries more, which ] attribute — 
pally to their depending on clover for the 


ſummer food of thoſe half or three-fourths 
grown. A dairy-maid will take care of 


12 cows, The winter food is chiefly ſtraw, 
hay they do not give till within three 
weeks of calving, and never more boan 
baiting them on it morning and evenin 
in the day they go with the other cows in 
the ſtraw yard. 

I ſhall here inſert the method of con- 
ducting a dairy, purſued by a farmer's wife 
in this neighbourhood, who for thirty years 
yas reckoned an excellent manager, 
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are preſently demoliſhed, and prove one of 
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No calves to be weaned till CHriſtmas is 
turned; let them ſuck ſix or ſeven weeks; 
then give them bran and oats, and a pint 
of flet milk in their pail of water, with 
ſome hay by them ; and continue this till 
graſs is ready for them. If they are for 
the butcher; do not keep them more than 
7 or 8 weeks. 

Give your cows hay at night id morn- 
ing 3 weeks before calving. 

Cows are not at their prime till 5 or 6 
years old; they laſt good till 14 or 15 
years old, | 

If you dry a cow in ſummer, tye her 
up to hay a week or ſo; ſometimes bleed 
her and give her a pint "of vinegar, and 
when you milk, dont milk her clean. 

Begin to milk in ſummer at half an hour 
after 1 5 o* clock in the morning. 

Begin in the afternoon before ſix. 

The dairy-maid ſhould always be up in 
the morning eg three and four o'clock. 

For 22 cows, Mrs. How (who gave this 
intelligence) was in her dairy regularly 
with her maid from between three and four 

clock in the morning, and had not finiſh- 
ed till twelve at noon, ſometimes with two 
maids. 

The dairy muſt be waſhed every ay. 

For a dairy of 40 cows, 2016, cheeſes the 


right ſize, 
One 
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One churn ſufficient for 40 cows. NM. B. 
None uſed but barrel churns. 6 
The cheeſes to be turned and wiped 
every day, from the making till they are 
hard; after that, every other day. | 

Two meal Suffolk cheeſe, at 3 d. or 31d. 
per 16. is made of the night's milk ſkimmed 
the morning following, and then mixed 
with the new milk of that morning. 

Four meal cheeſe, 1s made of three meals 
of ſkim-milk and one. of new milk ; ſells 
at 2 d. or 25 d. per lb. this is more pro- 
fitable than the other to the farmer, as the 
greater portion of butter made, is ſuperior 
to the difference of the price of the cheeſe. 

The cream for butter to be kept con- 
ſtantly ſtirred three or four times every day, 
and ſhifted every day from one tub to 
another. | 

Six milk-pails are neceſſary for a dairy of 
22 cows, and 10 for a dairy of 40 cows. 

Hemp cheeſe cloths are the beſt; for a 
cheeſe of 20 /b. they ſhould be yard-wide 
and yard and half long. For a 12 5. cheeſe, 
three quarters wide and ell long: Hemp of 
a yard wide for this purpoſe is 1 5. a yard 
three-quarters wide, 8 4. 

Twelve cheeſe-cloths are neceſſary for 
22 cows, and alfo 4 wiping cloths made 
of pickling at 5 d. a yard.” 

All theſe are matters of ſome conſequence 
jn a dairy farm; ſmall œconomical objects, 
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which ſeparately taken have no great ap- 
pearance, make an eſſential difference in a 
twenty years leaſe z- and ſaving money 
ſhould be the grand aim of every farmer, 


that at the end of his leaſe he may go into 


a larger buſineſs : Let the farmer ſave as 
much as poſſible, provided he puts his 
ſavings out on that ſecurity which will 
pay him beſt — the improvement of his 
land. | * 

There is not much grazing in this coun- 


try; ſome farmers buy in a few beaſts for 


graſs, of a ſmall ſize, and find it more ad- 
vantageous than dairying; and many of 
them winter fatten with turnips and hay. 

Swine fatten to about 15 ſtone. 

Flocks of ſheep are very ſmall, ſo they 
never fold. They have ſeveral methods of 
ſtocking, particularly the following. 

3. Buying wether lambs in Auguſt. 

2. Buying ewe lambs in Augyfe. 

3. Buying old ewes in September, 

4. Buying two years old ewes. wil 

All theſe methods have their advocates, 
who think each the moſt profitable 
Whatever the ſtock, they turn them firſt 


into the ſtubbles, and then the paſtures, 


and keep them hard through winter (except 
the ewes when they have lambs) give them 
a few turnips in the ſpring, turn into clo- 
ver in May, and fell fat at harveſt. / In 


this way the wethers will double or treble - 


their 
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their coſt. The old ewes are ſold fat with 
their lambs in September or October: They 
do not ſhear more than from 1 to 2 . a 
head from any of their ſneeßp. 

In their tillage; they reckon four horſes 
neceſſary for one hundred acres arable land; 
ſome will keep ſix. 

The beſt e break their ſtubbles be 
tween Mirbaelmas and Chri/imas; nothing 
but a ſmall light ſwing plough ufed, the 
ſtructure of which has- great merit. 

In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they 

reckon the following articles neceſſary for 
a farm of 200 acres, at the rent of x 3 


a year, 140 acres arable and 60 graſs. 


1% 01D 7 £8 4 

Rento =: = - = 2 - ;:14n:0'& 
Tyte „ o 6 
— A = 13 © 0 
2 - -; .- 90 0 © 
Harneſs-. -- — „36 0 
10 Cows „ 60, 0 © 
Hogs — 10 O O. 
30 dheep2_ = 4 . 15 0 0 
Poultry 1 np er nd 10 0 
2 Waggons „ int ec 0 a, 
3 Carts Ane e 270036 + o O 
4 Ploughs - % 66 0 
3 Harrows r * IO 0 
Rollers NJ. 1 mn 1177 en 4 .0 0 
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Brought over, 491 10 


Fans, ſcreen, buſhel, forks, 
rakes, ſhovels, ropes, lines, 


a 


picks, ſpades, troughs, Ec. 20 0 © 
Dairy utenſ ils 20 © © 
Furniture = 100 0 © 
Houſe-keeping the firſt — 30 6 © 
Two ſervants 8 +: 208 0-0 
One boy —_ 3 0 0 
One maid FIR et. 18 335100 
Two N ne , $0:0510 
Seed, 35 acres wheat 20 0 & 
Ditto, 35 ditto ſpring corn 17 10 © 
Ditto, 35 ditto clover « 10 0 0 
Ditto, 35 ditto turnips a 
Wear and tear - -- - ⁵ 30 0 0 
Hay, oats, and ftraw = Ka 89 0 
906 Is ber 


But many of them hire mueh larger farms 
with ſuch a ſum, by means of leaving ſome 
articles to be anſwered by the firſt year's 
product, and by buying many implements 
at ſecond-hand. The men who from ex- 


perience know their buſineſs well, are, 


however, of opinion, that a man ſhould 
have 5/. per acre to ſtock with. This man 
has 35 acres of turnips, which are more 
than he ean eonſume, conſequently he muſt 
ſell, whereas it would be better to have it 

in 


„ 
in his power to feed his own ſtock with 
them. | 1 

Land ſells at from 28 to 32 years pur- 
chaſe. Tip 

Tythes are chiefly compounded, 25. 64. 
to 35. 6d. in the pound common. 

Poor rates, 15. 15. 6 d. 25. in the pound. 
The employment is all ſpinning wool, at 
which they are very conſtantly employed. 
All drink tea twice a day, and ſome thrice. 

All the farmers have leaſes of 7, 14, or 
21 years. . 8 

They carry their corn 24 miles; this, 
for a maritime county, is very far. Igſmicb, 
Colebeſter, and Maningtree, are the ports. 
Sudbury, with a navigation, is within 11 
miles ; and Fornham, with another, within 
7; but they are paltry rivers for coals only, 
without any merchants that have a regular 
trade. 

Their ſoil is in general a red loam, called 
here a brick earth, and looſe ; with ſome 
helds of clay, others of light gravel ; the 


mean rent is about 125. an acre, Farms 


rather ſmall, from 20 J. to 150/. with a 
few of 200 J. As to the general ceconomy - 
and management, take the following ſketch 
of one: 250 acres. _ 56k 

80 of them graſs. 5 labourers. 


to horſes, 235 cows. 
2 men. N 60 ſheep. 
2 boys. — 
I forgot 


EEE | 

1 forgot to tell you, that they ſeldom 
uſe above two horſes in a plough; and 
always do an acre a- day in the ſtiffeſt fields, 
But with their double-mold-board ploughs, 
they uſe three, and always a-breaſt. After 
an half-ploughing to draw the land into 
baulks, theſe ploughs in /butting-up do two 
acres a-day. Plough five or fix inches 
deep, price 45. an acre. 2 SN Serv ** 48 
At Lavenbum 1 met with about two 
acres of Lucerne, drilled in rows two feet 
aſunder, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Davey, 
the rector; it was ſown by his predeceffor, 
Mr. Squire, I think, four or five years 
ago; and anfwered greatly: Mr. Davy 
found it remarkably ſerviceable to him laſt 
ſummer _twelvemonth, when every natural 
paſture and the clovers were burnt up; but 
be has ſome thoughts of ploughing it up, 
at which I do not wonder, conſidering, the 

multitude of weeds fiffered to over-run it. 
At Lavenham is carried on a very conſi- 
derable manufacture of fays and caliman- 
coes; at which the workmen earn on” a 


*# x 
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battlements at the corners, riſing about 3} 
8 | *.. veel 
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feet above the ſides. In my opinion this 
ſimplicity is a ſource of its beauty, for the 
effect of viewing it is much greater than if 
the attention of the ſpectator was divided by 
ſpires or any other ornaments. The build- 
ing, upon the whole, is light, uniform, 
and magnificent. | | 

Several farmers at Lavenham have found 
uncommon advantage from cultivating the 
tick bean : they uſed to ſow only the horſe 
bean, but have ſubſtituted the tick for it. 
They ſprain them by hand after the plough, 
ſo as to come up principally on the crown 
of three feet ridges; hand hoe them twice 
with much attention, and get very great 
crops of them; Mr. Branwhzte has had 10 
quarters an acre more; than once: the gene- 
ral produce from 5 to 8 quarters. Wheat 
is ſown after, and ſeldom fails of being a 


c Wl conſiderable crop—quite as good as after 
a fallow. | 

i- The road to Hadleigh lies through a rich 
1- Wand well cultivated foil, eſpecially near that 
ia Wtwn. What induced me to take this road 
ny Wo Sudbury, which is out of the way, was 
. I the hearing of two Lucerne plantations, 
oft which I viewed very attentively ; one broad- 
ire Neaſt, and the other tranſplanted. 


zh, MW The firſt, of 4 acres, belongs to the Rev. 
ed; Dr. Tanner, rector of this pariſh, and pre- 
our bendary of Canterbury. It is four years 
F old * 
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old: 1 found it on a medium 25 inches 
high, that which was not cut (for about 
an acre and half had been mowed at dif- 
ferent times;) it was thick and luxuriant, 
but far from being free of weeds. I re- 
marked many ſtrong ones, and many low 
trailing ones againft the 'ground : It had 
been harrowed in Mr. Rocque's manner 
with an heavy harrow, made according to 
his directions, every year in March, which 
the Doctor thinks has been of great ſervice 
in tooſening the ground, though not in 
deſtroying the weeds altogether, ſuch as 
docks or mallows. The ſoil is a fine, dry, 
light, healthy turnip land; but yields fine 
wheat, as I have learnt by inquiry : 'as to 
the produce, the fodder is excellent, and 
much beyond expectation in quantity and 
quality, and is the chief ſupport of 14 or 
115 horſes and cows, from the latter end of 
April till Michaelmas, after which it is fed 
down cloſe with ſheep, till near Chriſtmas, 

It was ſown with ſpring corn after tur- 
nips, but the Doctor is of opinion, that 
Had the field been ſummer-fallowed for it, 
the Lucerne would have entirely choaked 
all other graſs and common weeds, 

Some Dutch clover and ray-graſs grows 
with it, which is found advantageous: | 
do not dwell particularly on this part of th 
experiment, as my information was *. 

Abl 
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abſolutely accurate; but it yielded, I could 
plainly find, an immenſe quantity of green 
fodder: | 

| * * = 

' The ſpring of 1768 was ſo very cold, 

V with ſuch cutting froſts every night, that 
d the firſt mowing was later than ufual, and 
but indifferent, but the produce has been 
very great ſince; inſomuch that the Doctor 
was obliged to make hay of a part of it the 
middle of laſt Fuly, when he reckoned it 
would be fit to cut again before the time he 
ſhould have occafion for it: Five ſaddle- 
horſes and' four cows have nothing elſe to 
eat, and five coach horſes are daily ſoiled 
therewith, in the ſtable, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to their work, One part of the 
held was well manured with dung laſt year; 
and the Doctor propoſes doing the ſame by 
the reſt this year ; and, after harrowing in 
February or March, to ſcatter ſome freſh 
ſeed where the plants failed the moſt. 

The reader doubtleſs obſerves, that this 
account is in ſome reſpects different from 
that in the firſt edition 45 theſe papers, and 
in all much improved, and brought down 
to a later date: for theſe circumſtances I 
am obliged to Doctor Tanner himſelf. I 
took the liberty of requeſting, by letter, 


of the information reſpecting his Lucerne plan- 
8 10 tation; and was anſwered in a complete 
av 


F 2 manner, 
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manner, with that perſpicuity which alone 
enables me to give ſatisfaction to the reader, 
and that politeneſs which I acknowledge 
with the greateſt pleaſure. 

- 'The other experiment of Peter New. 
come, Eſq; conſiſts of one acre on the fide 
of a hill, the foil ſeemingly a ſtiff gravelly 
loam, with many ſtones in it; one corner 
of the field low and wet. The plants were 
ſet two years laſt Auguſt; the rows three 
feet four inches aſunder, and one foot in 
the rows. They were cut twice the firſt 
year, four times laſt year; and the firſt 
time this year the 17th of April. I found 
on the dry parts of the field, the plants on 
a medium 13 or 14 inches high, but on the 
low corner they were moſtly dead. The 
beſt were not thick, nor- of a branching 
luxuriant growth; however, the intervals 
were by no means kept clear of weeds, fot 
the ſurface, I found in general, nearly 
covered with them, notwithſtanding it was 
a little Jooſened by a horſe-hoeing. I found 
it was cut once oftener than Dr. Tanner's, 
but did not yield near fo much food. 


* * * 


Since the above, I have been favoured 
with a letter from this gentleman, in which 
he informs me that he thinks his ground 
not half filled, and purpoſes plowing up 

5 the 
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the crop to reſow it in the broadcaſt method; 
and adds, that he was not exact in regiſter- 
ing the cattle maintained by it. 

This letter is grown to ſuch an immo- 
derate length, that you muſt allow me to 


conclude it, by aſſuring you, how much I 
am, Se. 


Hadleigh, 
June 19th, 1767, 
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LETTER II 


ROM Hadleigh I continued my jour: 


but a great manufaQuring town. I made 
ſuch enquiries as were moſt likely to gain 
ſome good information relative to their 
manufactures; and my intelligence ran ag 
follows: it contains a great number of 
hands, who earn their livelihood by work- 


ing up the wool from the ſheep's "back to 


the weaving it into ſays and burying- 
crape, which are their principal articles, 
The ſpinning is here a poor buſineſs ; a 
ſtout girl of 15 or 16, nat being able to 
earn above 6 d. a day; but the combing is 
the beſt of all their employments, yielding 
from 12 5. to 14s. a week; the weavers 
of the ſays and burying-crape earn from 
75. to 95. but the firſt price the moſt com- 
mon. Beſides theſe articles they weave ſhip- 
flags, which employ the women, and girls 
of ſeven or eight years of age, yielding the 
latter about 2 5. 6 d. or 2s, a week. The 
whole manufactory works chiefly for the 
London markets; but ſome ſays go down 
their river (which is navigable from hence 

to Maningtree } for exportation. 
Eſſex from Sudbury is entered by an high 
hill, from the top of which is an exceed- 
3 ing 


ney to Sudbury, an exceeding dirty, 
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ing fine proſpect into Suffolk, The country, 
all the way to Braintree, is in general good 
and rich; letts from 105. to 15s. per acre. 
Around Henningham, which is ſix miles 
from Sudbury, hops are much cultivated; 
more than 200 acres are raiſed near that 
town, and let on a medium at about 3 J. 
an acre, unleſs hired with a farm; in 
which caſe they are lett cheaper. The ope - 


rations attending a crop, with the expences, 
are as follows: 


ö 1 {. . d. 
7000 roots, at 55. — 1 :.Q 
Planting, — „ Wh 6s WE 


Digging and dreſſing, 125. each 1 4 © 
Note, This price of 125. per acre for 
digging, (and their ſpit is nine 
inches) is exceedingly cheap; not- 
withſtanding the looſeneſs of the 
ſoil from conſtantly deep tillage. 


Tying, — 88 - 0 12 0 
Always two hoeings, at 45. each, | 

frequently three, = - "0 13-0 
Stripping, — 8 9k $ 
Picking, drying, and duty 1/, 105. 


fer Owt. and as they reckon 61 
Cwt. a middling crop, it comes to 9 15 © 


3000 poles, at 1, 15, per 100 but as 
they laſt ſix years, only the lixths 2.2 


8 19 9 © 
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Medium produce 63 Cwt. at /. s. 4. 
51. 10s. od. - -':48-18;-0 
Expences — ” n 


Profit — — — — 15 6 0 
In Henningham there is a woollex ma- 
nufactory carried on of bays and ſays; at 
which the weavers earn about 7 5. a week 
the year round; and combers 12 5. and 
145. 
In the neighbourhood of that place the 
courſe of crops is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat, 
3. Peaſe. 4. Whcat, if the peaſe were 
good. 5. Turnips. 6. Barley. 7. Clover: 
this is an advantageous courſe for good 
ground. They plough three or four times 
for wheat; ſow two buſhels an acre, and 
reap on a medium 3 f qrs. For bar- 
ley, they plough once or twice, ſow four 
buſhels, and get on a medium 4 qrs. 
They ſtir thrice for oats, ſow four buſhels; 
and a mean crop they reckon 5 qrs. For 
pou they give but one ſtirring, fow two 
uſhels, and get on a medium 4 qrs. For 
turnips they make their land as fine as poſ- 
ſible, ploughing it four times, and they 
hoe them twice or thrice. They ſometimes 
ſow clover; and underſtand the huſbandry 
of feeding hogs on it, and even cows all 
ſummer. They hollow drain their wet 
lands, often with ſtraw at 2 d. a rod, 
. hs 384 which 
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which laſts ſome years. The proportions 
of one farm in this neighbourhood, are; 


go acres all arable, I man, 
60 J. rent. I boy. 
4 or 5 horſes, 3 labourers, 
30 ſheep. 
LABOUR, 


In winter, 1 5. a day, and ſmall beer. 

In hay-time, 15. and beer, and a dinner. 
In harveſt, 2 5. and beer. 

Reaping, 4s, an acre. 

Mowing corn, 15. 3 d. and 1s. 44. 
. 4 


PROVISIONS, e. 


Bread, = — 2 d. per lb. 

Butter, — — 62 

Candles, 5 — 7 

Mutton, „ 41 2 

Beef, — — 4 

Veal, — — 4 

Cheeſe, - zt made at home. 


Coals, — — II per buſhel. 


Three miles ſhort of Brazntree is Goo 
field, well noted for the ſeat of Lord Clare, 
and a fine park: but I take the opportu- 
nity of mentioning him here, chiefly on 
account of a ſtroke in agriculture, moſt 
pquſual in Eſex; which is the uſing 

OXEN 
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oxen inſtead of horſes, for all the. pur. 
poſes of draught, His Lordſhip, ſome 
years ago, keeping a farm in his hands, 
and making many improvements in his 
park, introduced this practice from Glau- 
ceſterſbire, by purchaſing a team of oxen, 
with all their geers, and hiring a driver 
in that country for the inſtruction of his 
own people ; at the ſame time he took a 
plan of a very complete ox-houſe, with 
ſundry adjoining conveniences, which he 
erected at Gogſteld. 

This ſcheme you may be very ſure was 
highly ridiculed by all the neighbouring 
farmers, who would as ſoon believe that 
an ox could ſpeak as draw; but experience 
and ocular demonſtration convinced them 
of the contrary ; and in one inſtance. re- 
markably, for a waggon with horſes being 
fett in the village, and the ox-team paſling 
by accigentally, the horſes were taken off, 
after much rallying, and the oxen clapt 
too; who, to the amazement. of the be- 
holders, drew. it out in triumph. | 

His lordſhip. uſed them for. the cuiture 
of his farm, as long as he kept it in his 
hands; and had once near 30 in conſtant 
work: he has ever ſince done all his buſi- 
neſs with them ; ſuch as carting in his park 
and plantations, carrying timber, and 
bringing coals, &c. from Colcheſter for his 

1 | family. 
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family. By very exact compariſons be- 
tween the expences of his oxen and the 
horſes which he formerly kept for the ſame 
purpoſes, he clearly found there was a vaſt 
ſaving by uſing. the firſt, Their food has 
conſtantly been hay 1 in winter, and good. 
graſs in ſummer, without any oats. But 
notwithſtanding the clear ſuperiority, none 
of the farmers have followed the example, 
although a number of boys in. the pariſh, 
and many, labourers. have gained a full 
knowledge of their management, and are 
as expert in driving them and breaking 
young beaſts to the yoak, as any. of their 
men can be with their horſes. 

You will excuſe' my being thus particu- 
lar, in my account of this introduction of 
oxen into Eſſex; but the novelty of the. 
thing in that county. (his, Lordſhip's being 
the only team in it) the ridicule caſt on it 
by the farmers, and the uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſs it met with, has induced me to be 
more minute than otherwiſe I ſhould have 
been. Before I quit Gogſeld, L muſt inform 
you, that Lord Clare has a piece of burnet 
for the uſe of his deer in winter, which 
anſwers extremely well, 

From Gosfield 1 proceeded, to Bocking 
and Braintree, places adjoining, and full 
of manufacturers, who work up ſays, 
in general, and ſome druggets. By all 
che accounts I could gain o Y the weavers, 


found 
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I found that they earned on an average 
about 9s. a week; wool-combers about 
12 5. ſtout girls, 15 or 16 years old, four. 
pence and fiye-pence a day at ſpinning; 
and girls of ſeven or eight, 1s. a week 
for rolling ' the weavers quills ; all theſe 
prices are lower than the Sudbury ones. 
They further informed me, that in ſum- 
mer they did whatever buſbandry-work 
they were able, being better paid for it; 
fuch as hoeing turnips and wheat, making 
hay, and harveſting. - 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, „„ 2% per Ih 
Mutton, = - 5 

Beef, 5 

Veal, - - 4 


One man who had a wife and four chil. 
dren,, informed me that they eat half a 
buſhel of wheat-flour every week. 

Another rout to Braintree, very well 
worth an huſbandman's travelling, though 
not the direct road, is by Samford, Bard- 
field, and Saling. About Samford, the ſoil 
1s naturally very good, and greatly improv- 
ed by hollow draining. The foil is a ſtiff 
clay, but when drained, is an exceedingly 
fertile, ſound, dry, and what the farmers 
call mellow land. The arable letts from 
12 to 16s. per acre, and the graſs from 
15 5. to a guinea, Clay-lands generally 
; TP are 
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for winter by the fourth; then they take 


= 
are ſo retentive of water, and ſo apt to 


bake with a hot ſun, that the culture of 
them is a matter of great difficulty, both 


in the pulverization of them, and the gain- 


ing early ſeed-times ; but theſe clays when 
hollow drained, are of ſo dry a nature, 
that aiter heavy rains they very ſoon admit 
the plough, nor does wet weather give the 
moulds that adheſion which is ſo perni- 
cious in many countries. Whatever the 


weather is, the moulds expoſed are always 


porous, and drop into powder upon the 
ſlighteſt impreſſion of the foot, which 
is a circumſtance of incomparable value; 
for few ſoils contain half the virtues of 
clays, when reduced to moulds. The 


farmers are by no means backward in 
making the beſt advantage of ſuch an 


excellent ſoil. They manage it with due 
judgment, and reap accordingly uncom- 
mon crops. A courle with them is, 1. 
Fallow, 2. Barley, 3. Oats. Alſo, 1. Fal- 
low, 2. Wheat, 3. Oats. Likewile, 1. 
Fallow, 2. Barley, 3. Clover till June, 4. 
Wheat. Another, 1. Fallow, 2. Barley, 3. 
Beans; but few turnips are ſown. Por 


wheat they plough 4 times, ſow 2 buſhels, 


and reap upon a medium 3 quarters ; and 
upon the better ſort of land 3 and 5. For 
barley they plow five times; four in the fal- 
low year, throwing the land on to the ridge 


the 
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the firſt opportunity of hard foreſts to carry 
on their compoſts, at the rate of 20 and 
30 loads per acre, which are'farm-yard 
dung mixed up with the turf that grows 
around the barley fields, and prepared 
ready for the ſeaſon of carrying; after 
this, they take the firſt opportunity of 
the lands being dry enough to plow and 


ſow the barley, from the laſt week in 


February, to the middle of April; but if 
the ſeed is not in the ground in March; 
they deſpair of a great crop. They ſow 4 
buſhels per acre, and reap, upon lands 
managed in the preceding -manner, 5+ 
quarters per acre; and at a medium, of 
all their barley-lands in general, 4 quar- 
ters. For oats they plow once, ſometimes 
twice, ſow 4 buſhels, and gain in return, 
4 quarters. Beans they plow for twice, 
(ſometimes but once) ſow 2 buſhels; and 
Feap 4 quarters. 

I cannot help obſerving, that the above 
barley- culture is very good; it is an ex- 
cellent practice to plow and ſow in the 


ſpring, inſtead of giving preparatory plow- 


ings when the ſeed ſhould be in the earth ; 
for early ſowing is a poirit almoſt ſufficient 


to turn the ſcale in favour of bad land, in 


compariſon with good otherwiſe managed. 


In Suffolk they generally give 3 ſpring ſtir- 


rings, by which means it is common to ſee 
them 
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them ſowing barley in May; but no great 
or good crops can be gained ſo. 

The very ingenious Mr. Baker on this 
barley huſbandry obſerves, the turnips are 
a much better preparation than fallow, and 
gives a calculation to ſhow the ſuperiority; 
it amounts to 1. 3s. in the two years; 
but he charges the turneps at 50s. an acre; 
from Mr. Ray's at Toftock but 30 s. is the 
moſt that can be allowed ; ſo that this ſingle 
article reduces the ſuperiority to 3 s. Mr. 
Ray's ſoil 1s peculiarly happy for turnips 
—managed in the higheſt pitch of perfec- 
tion, and the turnips carted to ſtalls. But 
all this 1s not to the purpoſe, ſince the 
Sampford farmers never venture turnips on 
their clays, and are undoubtedly right in 
ſo doing, at leaſt in the common methods 
of conſuming them. I agree entirely with 
Mr. Baker, that cabbages would infinitely 
exceed the profit of either way; but you 
might as well talk of cauliflowers to them. 
The culture of clays is an object of very 
great importance, and to find out the moſt 
beneficial courſe of crops for them is much 
wanting at preſent ; that uſed by theſe far- 
mers, particularly, 1. fallow, 2. barley, 3. 
clover, 4. wheat, is excellent; for all the 
crops muſt be kept clean by it, and the 
land in good heart. Cabbages, I think, would 
be a great improvement on the tops of 
arched ridges, and carried off in carts made 
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on purpoſe, the horſes to go double for 
walking in the furrows, and followed by 
the wheels: turnips would not do equally 
well, becauſe they leave great holes in the 
land, and the farmers would be afraid of 
ſtriking up the furrows with a great double 
mould- board plough in order to lay the land 
perfectly dry all winter; it would be cut- 
ting up many turnips, which they would 
not hear of, but in the cabbage huſbandry, 
it is done of courſe. But if, as might be 
the caſe, dung enough could not be had 
for ſubſtituting them entirely, inſtead of a 
fallow, then I ſhould drill beans, which 
if good room was given the rows, and ex- 
cellent uſe made of both hand and horſe- 
hoe, would cqual a fallow in utility, and 
at the ſame time give 3 or 4 qrs. an acre, 
that is about 4 J. per acre product: five, 
ſix, or ſeven qrs. might be gained, if the 
rows are thrown within 18 inches of each 
other, but the great crop is not ſo much the 
object as cleaning the land in a ſubſlitute 
for a fallow ; the great object is the tillage 
of the ſoil ; the beans ſhould be in equally 
diſtant rows three feet aſunder, which 1s a 
ſpace that admits all forts of operations; 
after theſe, the barley or oats would come, 
and then the clover and wheat, If calcu- 
lation is applied to this courſe, it will be 
found very profitable. 

7S Ther 
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Their graſs-lands are likewiſe very rich 
jn this neighbourhood, which may be judg- 
ed of by the product of their cows, which 
at a medium is reckoned at 8 J per head, 

when well fed. The particulars of a farm 
here, were as follows : 


d zoo acres. 2200 ſheep. 

4 200 arable. 10 horles, 

Id 100 graſs. 3 ſervants. 

Js 30 cows. 8 labourers. 

be 10 fatting beaſts. 

ad | . 

of Of another: 

ch 220 acres, 80 ſheep, 

. 180 arable. 10 horſes. 

ſou 40 graſs. 3 ſervants. 
nd 20 COWS, 4 labourers. 
re, LABOUR. 

ve, Will winter to hay time, 15s; a day and 
the ſmall beer, (uſed to be but 10 d.) | 
ach WMowing, 1 5s. 6d. a day and beer: Per acre 
the 15. 6 d. and 15. 8 4. 

tute ln harveſt, 30 5. the harveſt and board: 
lage WH laſts generally a month. 

ally WThraſhirig wheat, (in common years) 25. 
is 2 WJ a quarter, barley and oats, &c. 15, 
NS; Hoeing turnips twice, 6 s. 6 d. per acre. 
me, WHollow draining from 1 5. 8 d. to 33. A 
alcu- W ſcore rods. 

be Much the fame huſbandry continues till 
EE you come to the lighter lands near Brain- 


free but at Saling the culture of barley 
G upon 


one year's fallow without any pecuhar cir- 


( $2 } 


upon the aboye deſcribed principles, is car. 


ried to what I believe I may venture to 
cal} the higheſt pitch of perfection, by John 
Yeldham, Eſq; who, upon an average of 
feaſons and crops, manured and not ma- 
nured, has for many years reaped 7 quar- 
ters per acre; and yet it is not an uncom- 
mon cuſtom with him to take a crop of 
oats after one of barley ; and this upon 


cumſtances beſides common good huſban- 
dry: his ſoit a ſtrong clay, as before deſcri- 
bed, well drained. I mention this remark- 
able inſtance of excellent huſbandry with 
due veneration; the worthy author of it 
well deſerves being ranked among the firſt 
eultivators of his age; and to receive the 
fame tribute of applauſe which the Duha- 
melt, and the de Chateauvieux have enjoyed 
for their attention to objects of a more 
equivocal merit. I ſhould remark that. the 
farmers throughout this tract of country 
make their hollow drains only one rod 
aſunder. 6 | 

From Braintree to Cheiusford the foil i 
rich and fertile, and the country very plea- 
fant. Their courſe of huſbandry is, in 
general, 1. Fallow. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat; and, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. 
Barley; then manure well and wheat 
again : ſometimes beans thrown im, which 
they ſow broad-caſt, and hoe twice. For 


wheat 
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r- MW heat they plough thrice, ſow an amazing 
10 quantity, from 3 to 6 buſhels, (greater 
05 by far than ever I heard of) and reckon 
3 qrs. a middling crop. They give two 
a- WH carths for barley; ſow three buſhels, and 

[ get on a medium 3 qrs. For oats they 
m. plough thrice ; ſow three buſhels, (as /:7te 
of as fix buſhels of wheat much 3 quarters 
on By they reckon the medium. For beans they 
- plough but once, ſow two buſhels and an 
an- half; and get on a medium 3 qrs. and E, 
eri. or 4 qrs. They ſtir their lands twice for 
uk- peaſe; fow two buſhels and half, hoe them 
twice, and reckon the mean. crop at 5 ꝗrs. 
In their lighter lands they frequently ſow 
turnips, plough for them twice, hoe them 
twice, and fow barley after them. They 
uſe both foot and wheel-ploughs, frequent- 
ly with four horſes, and do fomething bet- 
ter than an acre a day. As to the feeding 
hogs with clover, they know little of the 
practice, thinking it dangerous. Their 
dairies are pretty large; and they reckon 
the profit of a cow at 5 J. a year. 

A remarkable particular 1 obſerved in 
their huſbandry, was the care with which 
they drain their wet lands. They make 
hollow drains, the main ones two feet 
deep, and the .branches 22 inches; they 
hy ſome ſmall wood at the bottom, and a 
good deal of ftraw upon it, and then covet 
tie whole with earth. The price of this 

G 2 work 


tain ſuch a ſtock. 


— Graſs, 25. 


Hoeing turnips, 2 5. 6 d. each time. 
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work is two-pence per rod and their ſmall. 
beer. It were much to be wiſhed that this 
practice was more general, for it is an ad- 
mirable one, and well deſerves imitation, 
They find their wet lands, and eſpecially 
thoſe which are flat, to be ſo difficult to 
drain with the common water-thoroughs, 
that their crops are frequently damaged by 
wet years, unleſs they lay them dry in this 
manner. EIS 


State of a farm near Braintree: 


130 acres. 30 COWS. 
100 J. rent. 2 men. 
12 horſes. b 1 boy. 
£20 Jeep.” - I labourer 


conſtant, beſides others at buſy times. The 
land muſt be incomparably good to main- 


LABOUR. 


In winter, 1s. 2 d. a day. 

In hay-time, 1 5. 6 d. and beer. 
In harveſt, 2 s. and beer. 
Reaping wheat, 8 C. an acre. 
Mowing barley, 1 C. 8 d. 
Mowing oats, 1 5. 6 d. 


Mow Rand make hay, 5 6. 6 d. 


Beans and peaſe, ditto. 


The 


aiN- 


Bread, 


Butter, 
Candles, 
Cheele, 
Mutton, 


Beef, 
Veal, 


= © 
PROVISIONS. 


2 
2 


+> > > 


. 


44 
IMPLEMENTS. 


A cart, 6/. 65. 
A plough, 1 J. 10. 


I 2 d. per lb. 
6 


Chelmsford is a pretty, neat, and well 
built town. I forgot to remark that all the 
cart horſes I ſaw from Sudbury to Chelms- 


Id, were of a remarkable large ſize. 


From the latter town I proceeded to Bil- 
kricay ; the country very rich, woody, and 


good crops. 


pleaſant, with abundance of exceeding fine 
landſcapes over extenſive valleys. 
huſbandry, I apprehend, not equal to that 
in uſe about Chelmsford; ſor their principal 
eourſe is fallowing for wheat, then ſowing 
cats and laying down with clover and ray- 
graſs; which is a very faulty cuſtom on 
and which, like this, lets in general from 
I5s. to 20,5, an acre; nor did I ſee many 
| The principal manure they 
ue” about Billericay, is chalk, which they 
fetch in waggons from Grays, and coſts 
em in general by the time they get it 
home, 


The 
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home, 5 d. or 6 d. a buſhel : they ſeldom 
uſe it alone, but mix it with turf freſh dug, 
and farm-yard dung, and then lay it on 
for wheat, now and then for turnipg, 
which are, however, ſeldom ſown in that 
neighbourhood. All this- manure 18 ſome. 


times ſpread at the expenee of x0 J. an acre, 


PROVISIONS. 
Wheat, - — 75.09. a buſhel, 
Beef. =- © 44 per lb. 
Mutton, = - - 0 5 ditto. 
Lamb, - © 5+ ditto, 
Yeah. = - - ve 0. .$- en. 
Butter, - - 0 8 ditto, 


From Billericay towards Tilbury, the 


huſbandry continues much the ſame : but 


one thing is very obſervable, and that is, 
the prodigious ſize of the farms; ſeven, 
eight, nine hundred, and one thouſand 
pounds a year, are not uncommon. Mr, 
Finch of Billericay rents 1300 J. a year; 
and the famous farmer Mr, Button of 
Mucking, near Hornden, farms of his own, 


| and what he hires together, 2500 FA a year; 


and it was ſaid, he was going to increalc 
it by purchaſing 200 J. a year more, which 
he would take into his own hands. He 
keeps 102 horſes. The rent of theſe largy 
farms runs generally about 10 s. an. acre. 
You recolle& my ſentiments concerning 
the Nerfol farms; but theſe in point of 


ſize 
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1 
ſize far exceed them. Indeed I thought 


„ WH Norfo/# had been, of all other counties, 
n WM the moſt famous for large farms, but this 
s, intelligence undecerved me: An Efex-man 
at WW would hear you with ſcorn talk of any 


farmers being equal to theirs; and they 
certainly have ſome reaſon for this boaſt- 
ing. Many of the occupiers in what they 
call the hundreds, poſſeſſing three, four, 
and five hundred pounds a year of their own, 
beſides what they rent of others. As to the 
public good, theſe exceeding large farms 
are not of the greateſt advantage; but here 
à diſtinction is to be made between the 
Norfo/& ones and theſe ; for the latter being 


the Wl fituated in a rich foil, might be ſplit into 
but WW ſmaller farms, to infinitely greater benefit 


18, 
Ven, 


than the former, which require each a con- 
ſiderable ſtock of ſheep: The Norfolk 


ſand Wi farms likewiſe, having been nearly all 
Mr, ſheep-walks, could only be improved by 
'ear; marle, and of courſe by thoſe who were 
„ of Wl able to take large tracts of land; for 


own, it is demonſtrable, that had thoſe walks 
year; Wi been cut into _/mall farms, they never would 
creale I have been improved, the expence is ſo 
which great. Large farms therefore have been 

He BN (and will be, as to all future improve- 
large i ments) in that country, of as great public, 
cre. Was well as private benefit, as /maller ones 


| in any other can be. Whatever land letts 
int of for ten ſhilings and upwards, without an 
j126 G 4 fax 4 
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ſuch improvement as the Norfolk marling, 
jt is proof ſufficient that it might be rented 
in ſmall quantities. 

Of all the roads that « ever diſgraced this 
kingdom, in the very ages of barbariſm, 
none ever equalled that from Billericay 
to the King's head at Tilbury. It is for 
near 12 miles ſo narrow, that a mouſe can. 
not paſs by any carriage; I ſaw a fellow 
creep under his waggon to aſſiſt me to 
lift, if poſſible, my chaiſe over a hedge. 
The rutts are of an incredible depth 
and a pavement of diamonds might as well 
be ſought for as a quarter. The trees every 
where over-grow the road, ſo that it is 
totally impervious to the fun, except at a 
few places: And to add to all the infa- 
mous circumſtances, which concur to 
- plague a traveller, I muſt not forget eter- 
nally meeting with chalk-waggons; them- 
ſelves frequently ſtuck faſt, till a col 
lection of them are in the ſame ſituation, 
that twenty or thirty horſes may be tacked 

to each, to draw them out one by one. 
After this deſcription, will you——an 
| you believe me when I tell you, that a 
turnpike was much ſolicited by ſome gen- 
tlemen, to lead from Chelmsford to the 
ſerry at Tilbury fort, but oppoſed by the 
hruins of this country —hoſe horſes 


are worried to death with bringing chalk 
through there vile roads. I do not imagine 
| that 


I 


that the kingdom produces ſuch an inſtance 


of deteſtable ſtupidityz and yet in this 


tract are found numbers of farmers, who 
cultivate above 1000 J. a year. Beſides 
thoſe already mentioned, we find a Skinner 
and a Towers, who each rent near 1500 /, 


aà year, and a Read almoſt equal; but who 


are all perfectly well contented with their 
roads. | ES... 

I forgot to tell you, that near Horndon, 
on the ſummit of a vaſt hill, one of the 
moſt aſtoniſhing proſpects to be beheld, 
breaks almoſt at once upon one of the dark 
lanes. Such a prodigious valley, every 
where painted with the fineſt verdure, and 
interſected with numberleſs hedges and 
woods, appears beneath you, that it is 
paſt deſcription ; the Thames winding thro' 
it, full of ſhips, and bounded by the hills 
of Kent. Nothing can exceed it, unleſs that 
which Hannibal exhibited to his diſconſo- 
late troops, when he bade them behold the 
glories of the Talian plains! If ever a 
turnpike ſhould lead through this country, 
beg you will go and view this enchant- 
ing ſcene, though a journey of 40 miles is 
neceſſary for jt. I never beheld any thing 
equal to it in the Weſt of England, that 
region of landſcape. 1 


King's-Head, Tilbury, 
"Fans 269 1767. 


3 
LETTER III. 
ILB UR Fort yields not a mo- 


ment's amuſement in recompenſe 
for the hours you may probably wait for 
the ferry: We were tolerably lucky, and 
after much bullying and ſome fair words, 
reduced the wretehed time of waiting to 
about an hour. Graveſend is a deteſtable 
exhibition of the worſt out- ſkirts of Lon- 
don. It is Wapping in miniature. I had 
ſome buſineſs which led me to Thong, and 
was amazed to find no way of getting at 
it but through narrow lanes, as over- 
grown and dark as thoſe of Efſex ; this 
pariſh and Shorn contain as much roman- 
tic variety of landſcape as ever I beheld; 
the hills are wild, ſteep, and almoſt cover- 
ed with wood, and riſe into bold yaria- 
tions, between the breaks of which, vaſt 
proſpects. of the valley beneath, and the 
Thames winding through it, are every now 
and then ſeen;. and from the tops of fome 
of them moſt prodigious proſpects of the 
whole country at large, The foil about 
theſe hills is in general ſand and gravel, 
but had extreme good crops of oats on it, 
and tolerable ones of barley, with very fine 
clover and ray-graſs ; Some hop-grounds, 
but none equal to many others I ſaw. Mr, 
Neate 
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1 
Neale at Thong had ſome drilled peaſe, 
which looked very well, and about two 
acres of burnet on a ſandy gravel ; it had 
been fed, but made no appearance. The 
land letts in general about theſe hills for 
8 5. an acre: including. the wild parts of 
them, which are over-run with gorſe and 
whins. | 
Between Shorn' and the turning off to 
Graveſend in the way to London, I obſerved 
two fields of exceeding fine broad-caſt Lu- 
cerne; one of them of ſeveral growths, 
having been cut at various times for feed- 
ing cattle in racks; from the. number of 
oats among it, I apprehend it was ſown 
with that grain laſt year, and thoſe appear- 
ing when I ſaw it, ſprung from the ſcat- 
tered ones. It pleaſed me greatly to ſee 
ſuch fertile land put to this uſe ; for the 
farmer muſt have a very good opinion of 
; this graſs. to apply ſuch rich ſoils to its 
b production; land letting here from 20 5s, 
8 to 30 5, an acre. I obſerved many very 
v fine crops of ſainfoine mowing for hay, 
a 
0 


between the latter named place and Dart. 

ford, The ſoil. all chalk. The road made 
t entirely of it; and by means of attendin 
„ it well, is kept very free from holes, 40 
L is hard and level. The beauty of all this 
@ country (which, in reſpe& of hill and dale, 
55 is finely variegated) is wretchedly hurt by 
the abominable cuſtom of ſtripping up all. 
0 | | the 


| 
| 
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the trees; inſomuch, that they look like 
hop-poles. This vile cuſtom is attended 
with not a ſingle advantage; all the timber 
is ruincd, and a very ſmall quantity of 
faggot-wood gained. I obſerved ſcarce any 
thing but elms. The beans and wheat 
were exceeding good, and the oats very 
forward. 

Between Dartford and Shovter”s-hill, at 
Bexley, the huſbandry is very good: I ob- 
ferved it particularly, and gained ſome 


information, which is worth minuting. 


The land letts from 16 5. to 40 5. per acre; 
but in general about 20s. One farmer in 
Bexley hires 200 acres, at guineas. Their 
courſe of huſbandry is, 1. Peaſe ; the pods 
for the London market, got off time enough 
to give two ploughings for, 2. Turnips, 
3. Barley or oats, generally the former. 
4. Wheat: but ſometimes clover is ſown 
with the barley, and then the wheat ſuc- 


ceeds that, They reckon a good common 


crop, fix or ſeven quarters of wheat and 
ſpring- corn; which is very conſiderable, 


and plainly proves the land to be very 


good, otherwiſe ſuch a quantity of wheat 
could never be got after barley ; but the 
introduction of cJover muſt be a better 
courſe; for that graſs mowed twice would 
abate any rankneſs in the ground, which 
threatened a laid crop of wheat. There 1s 
much ſainfoin ſawn ; many fields of which 

produce 
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produce three tuns of hay per acre, Day- 
labour about that neighbourhood, is, in 
general, 1 5. 6d. a day and beer the year 
round, except at harveſt, | then 2s. and 
board : and the price of ploughing per acre, 
85, 

About Leulſbam and Blackheath, & e. the 
country is moſtly occupied by gardening 
farmers, who cultivate beans, peaſe, pota- 
toes, carrots, cabbages, &c. for the London 
market, intermixed with wheat, barley, 
oats, &c. The ſoil at Lewiſham on the 
hills 1s chiefly clay, but in the vales it is 
gravel; with good tillage, and plentiful 
manuring, they convert the clays into 
fine flexible loams, the rent from 15 5s. to 
405. an acre. The common farmers are 
here very great ſlovens, even to ſowing 
beans broadcaſt, and never beſtowing any 
hoeing on them, but the gardening farmers 
dibble them in rows, and keep them per- 
fectly clean by hoeing. They plant chiefly 
the long pods, and gather them green for 
market. Cabbages are another crop, which 
they deal much in, planting them in ſucceſ- 
ſion to laſt the whole year; ſummer cab- 
bages, called white hearts, they ſet equally 
diſtant two feet aſunder, ſell them in Futy 
at 14d. or 14d, each; and there being 
10890 on an acre, when planted in that 
manner, the amount is at 143d. 56/7. 145. 
and at I id, 68 J. 15. and the crop is got 
off 
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and April, called coleworts, are alſo very 
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off time enough for turnips or ſavoys; or 
winter cabbages. This is therefore a mioſt 
profitable ſyſtem ; but there is a great deal of 
trouble and attention neceſſary in it. After 
the cabbages are cut, they are carted home to 
an empty ſhed or barn to be dreſſed for 
market, that is, the ftalk is cut off, and 


the dirty or yellow ftraggling leaves taken 


off, then every cabbage is dipt in a great 


tub of water which ſtands ready for the 


purpoſe: this is all done by women, who, 


as faſt as they finiſh them, give them to a 


man who piles them up in a ſquare clamp; 


and in the cool of the evening they are load- 
ed into a waggon very dexteroully, fo that 
it holds a great quantity, They get to 
market by 3 o'clock in the morning, and 
do not bring dung back, for four horſes 
are immediately taken off, and ſent home 
by the lad, that they may be ſet to work, 
and the man brings the waggon back with 
the other two. An annual ſum is paid for 
a ſtanding in Spittigſeids market. 

Spring plants fold by the bunch in March 


profitable to them. But although theſe 
gardeners do not bring dung back in their 
waggons, they buy large quantities at Dept- 


ford Creek brought in barges, which they 


reckon a cheaper way of getting it than by 
their own waggons. The common farmers 


uſe very little, but the gardening ones con- 
+ ale 


ſiderable 
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ſiderable quantities. The latter gain very 
great crops of wheat on the lands which 
they do not want for garden purpoſes, 


5 qrs. an acre are not uncommon with 
them . 


— 
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The country from hence to Londen is very 
finely variegated, richly cultivated, and exhi- 


bits a perpetual picture of the moſt pleaſing 


kind. About Blackbeafb it is particularly beau- 
tiful. Greenwich park, I believe, has as much 
variety, in proportion to its ſize, as any in the 
kingdom; but the views from the Obſervatory, 
and the One-tree-hill, are beautiful beyond 
imagination; particularly the former. The 
projection of theſe hills is ſo bold, that you 
do not look down upon a gradually falling 
ſlope or flat incloſures, but at once upon the 
tops of branching trees; which grow in knots 
and clumps, out .of deep hollows, the cattle 
= feed 1 the N that appear in 

AKS among them, ICEM moving m a region 
of fairy land. A thouſand es, opening 
among the branches of the trees, -brea n 
Intle pictureſque views of the ſwelling ſurf, 
which, when illumined by the ſun, have an 
effect pleaſing beyond the power of fancy to 
exhibit. This is the foreground of the land- 
ſcape; a little further, the eye falls on that 
noble ſtructure the hoſpital, in the midſt of an 


amphitheatre of wood. Then the two reaches 


of the river make that beautiful ſerpentine 
which forms the Iſle of Dogs, and Te the 


floating millions of the Thames. To the left 


appears 
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appears a fine tract of country leading to the 
capital, which there finiſhes the proſpect. 
Quere? Is it an advantage or the contrary, to 
have the metropolis a part in ſuch a proſpect as 
this? I leave this to readers of taſte to deter. 


mine; but if the parts of one whole act at all 


by contraſt, it ſurely is an advantage to com- 
bine numerous and ſtriking objects. Nothing 
can be more truly rural than the ſcenes which 
this park itſelf exhibits beneath, and ſeem ſuf- 
ficiently in the /andſcape-ſtile, to take off the 


uneaſineſs we feel from viewing a mere proſpell. 


From Highgate, where you look over a great 
plain, with London in the center of it, this un- 
eaſineſs is ſtrongly felt: and for this reaſon J 
fhould prefer the abſence of the capital to its 
preſence, in a view that had not ſomething 
{trikingly rural and pictureſque to operate by 
contraſt. Quere? If the latter ſcenes do not 
acquire in the eye of the imagination a more 
Arcadian bloom, as Shenſtone calls it, from appear- 
ing e ſame piece with ſo vaſt a city 2 
the other hand, by the metropolis appearing, the 

icture is et too — 4 Ne king 
1s left to the fancy : the river with ſuch amaz- 
ing traffic, a ſcene for ever moving, would ft 


the imagination at work in a moment to paint 


that 


LW 1] 
From London ſome buſineſs. called me to 
ſeveral villages between Barnet and Hat- 
feld in Hertfordſhire : The country there is 


ak. "Me 
e er” 


that city which all lead to, and conſequently 

ure it infinitely beyond the reality; ſome- 
thing ſhould in all views be left to the ideas of 
the beholder. I ſhall not, however, quit this. 
delicious park without obſerving, that che Iſle 
of Dogs, and the low grounds of Eſex, are no 
addition to the proſpect. What a glorious effect 
would reſult from a bold hanging ſhore covered 


all Vith wood! 85 
m- The hoſpital is a very noble building; the 
ns fonts chaſte and elegant; but there wants a 
> more magnificent center than the ranger's houſe 
uf. in the park; which, from the river, has the 
the effect of being, deſigned as a part of the whole. 
J. The fronts, on each ſide the ſquare, facing each 
eat 


other, are very beautiful ; the pillars light and 
un- elegant, and thoſe parts of the building which 
1 1 tie higher than the center at each end, have an 
its admirable effet. When there are no detached 


wings, ſome variation ſhould mark the ends, to 
by prevent an abruptneſs, but the deſigning them 
not in a juſt taſte is ſeidom effected; they too often 
ore teak the unity, and conſequently divide the 
ear- ¶ pectator's attention; but theſe are perfectly 
On ire from this fault. If I may, however, ven- 


ture to inſinuate a fault in theſe fronts, it is the 


ung teignt of the roof, which appears between the 
naz- enter and the ends: it riſes too much, giving 
1 ſomething of a heavineſs to the building. The 
Zain 


peinted hall is a noble room 80 by 40, and 40 
| | high 
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chiefly graſs, the corn- grounds by ng 


means carried ſuch good crops as |] 
expected; but the ſoil is in many place 
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high in the center, with a very beautiful cupola 
at one end, and a detached area at the other, 
of 40 by 35, and 30 high. The painted ciel. 
ing is by ſome much admired, but I cannot find 
in it any thing above a very mediocrity. - 
The chapel is much the moſt worth ſeeing, 
the proportion is exceedingly beautiful, and 
forms one of the fineſt rooms to be ſeen in Ex. 
land; it is 100 by 50, and 5o high: the orna. 
ments are all white and gold ; the cornice very 
elegant; and the cieling of the altar truly beau- 
tiful; the organ is fine. It is obſervable, that 
although a gallery, in the ſtile of a ſhelf, runs 
on each ſide the room, yet it has not an heavy 
effect; which muſt reſult from a peculiar har. 
mony of proportion. Nothing of this fort can 
ever be added to a room, without hurting the 
general effect; but in this the miſchief is le 
than I any where remember it. The little ciel. 
ing- piece of the altar by Brown, repreſenting 
cherubims, is elegant, and perhaps worthy the 
pencil of Abano himſelf. 
On Blackheath, finely ſituated, is the ſeat of 
Sir Gregory Page : it is a noble building, with 
two handſome fronts; that to the ſouth is orna- 
mented with an Jonic portico, The hall is 1 
very elegant room, adorned with handſome pi. 
lars, and other ornaments in a juſt taſte. Out 
of it, on the left hand, you enter the dining: 
room, well proportioned, with a ſmall receſs to! 
the ſideboard. The fitting up, rich carving and 
PF: | E g1lding 
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ſtoney and gravelly. Graſs is what pays 
beſt : it ſells frequently for 50 5. 60 s. and 
70 5. A load; which is 36 trufſes; each 


gilding, on a white ground; chimney-piece of 

white marble, poliſhed and beautiful: It opens 

into the gallery, which is 60 feet long, 20 

broad, and 20 high, hung with crimſon , 

ceiling, cornice, door-cafes, and all the orna- 

ments; gilt carving, on white grounds. In 
this room are the following pictures. 

Battoni, Judgment of Solomon, painted in a 
very pleaſing ſtile; the figures and group 
fine; but the diffuſion of the light very 
incorrect. The expreſſion of it acroſs 
the child on the floor is good; but from 
whence comes it? It is by no means in 

Auniſon with the reſt. 4 

Peter Vangerwerff. Adam and Eve, and Strato— 

nice, two pieces : the female figures are 

uncommonly foft, delicate, and elegant; 
the expreſſion of the naked is pleaſing. 

Meiris. A poulterer's ſhop, and a fiſhmon- 

ger's ditto, its companion. Very mi- 

nute . expreſſion, highly finiſhed : the 

exact imitation of the baſket will pleaſe 

Pu. 1 

bens, Funo and Ixion: 

Rubens and' his Miſtreſs. 
David and Abigail. þ | 
Theſe pieces, which are fine, are in 
his general ſtile, the females capitally 
plump, but they are not of a ſtriking 
expreſſion. 


A fruit and fowl-piece by Snyders, the figures 
| H 2 
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5616. Two things here are very bad, 
their ditches and their ploughs, both very 


material to a farm. Too many of the 


__ - _ — 1 


of this maſter: Syyders ſhare in this 

piece ſeems to be much ſuperior to Ry. 

bens. The cloſe and lively imitation of 

nature in the fruit and fowls is very fine, 

Baſſan. Landſcape with cattle. The angel 

_ _ appearing to the ſhepherds. Dark, coark, 

and unpleaſing; they totally want al 
brilliancy of colouring. 

Next we entered the drawing-room, 25 by 
20, ornamented in a rich taſte; the chimney. 
piece handſome. It is adorned with twelve 
pictures, containing the hiſtory of Cupid and 
Pſyche, by Luca Grordano, very fine. Out & 
this you go into the ſaloon, 35 by 25, the 
chimney-piece of which is exquiſitely elegant; 
the door-caſes and all the ornaments beautiful; 
the ſlabs fine, and the pier-glaſſes large, The 
principal pictures are, 

The Good Samaritan, by Baldelochi, an un. 
pleaſing piece. 
Calabrere. Return of the prodigal Son: a dark 
unpleaſing | x hoo the attitude of the 

fon is diſguſtful and inexpreſſive. 

The dreſſing-room is very beautifully orna- 
mented, and contains a moſt capital collection 
of pictures; particularly twelve pieces by the 
Chevalier Yangerwerff, which are worthy of a 


month's inceſſant admiration ;3 the ſubjects arc 


as follow : | 

Shepherds and ſhepherdeſſes dancing. The att! 
tades of the ⁊ figures are inimitable, and 1 
| | Wt! 
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hedges are dead ones; boughs interlaced 
four feet high in ſtakes, and white thorn 
planted by the fide of it, intermixed with 


—— — — * — 


with much more grace than might be expected 


rn from a painter who fniſbed ſo exquilitely. The 
of {colouring of the naked, the ſoft and delicate 
* xpreſſion of the roundneſs of the breaſts and 


mbs, and the wonderful brilliancy of the whole 
piece, which is finiſhed to an aſtoniſhing degree 


2 elegance, are all inimitable. 
The Roman Charity. Very elegant; the 
- by pked of the woman fine. 

N mus and Cupid. Beyond all imagination 
a legantly pleaſing ; the naked body of Venus is 
mn ore beautiful than one could have thought 


he power of colours could have reached. The 
ſoftneſs is ſuch, that the fleſh ſeems as if it would 
Field to the touch; and the harmony of the 
olouring ſo bewitching, that a more tempting 
licious figure cannot be conceived : the gene- 
a brilliancy is very capital, nor can any piece 
e in higher preſervation. PTY 

Joſepb and Potiphar's wife. Never painter 
fas more happy in the choice of his ſubjects : 
or ſure the difference between naked women in 
ie age of pleaſure, and the martyrdom of 
ants, form a contraſt ſufficiently deciſive. Po- 
pears wife is exquiſitely painted. 


* King Zeleucus giving bis kingdom to bis Son. 
of z remely fine. 


Bathſheba bathing. Exquiſitely done. 

The Choice of Hercules. The figure of Vice 
made in this picture (as it is in the works of 
ie poets) much the moſt tempting lady; ſhe 
indeed inimitably ſoft and delicate, 0 
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pieces of fruits and flowers, by Van Huyſun 


1 
fallow ſtakes, and without any ditches, 


this practice is a wretched one. 
After they are grown up and. come to hy 
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Mary Magdalen reading in a grotto. Aﬀe. 
niſhingly executed; the attitude, colouring 
ſoftneſs of expreſſion beyond all deſcription: 
remark particularly the plaits of the fleſh, occs 
ſioned by her leaning forwards, under her ef 
breaſt ; the feet alſo remarkably fine. 

Meſſage from the angels to the ſhepherds. Ven 
fine. The light comes all from the angel, why 
is in a poſition not advantageous for diffuſing i 
agreeably. 0p 

Our Saviour and Mary Magdalen. Finiſhed, 
like the reſt, in a ſurpriſing manner. There 
appears an unnatural twiſt in her thigh and leg 

Chev. Vanderwerff, his wife and dauphtr, 
Very fine. | D 

This is a ſlight ſketch of the ſurpriſing excel 
lencies of theſe pictures. No one can view this 
houſe without regretting the want of a day t 
examine each piece in. I do not remember hay 
ing ſeen any thing in the ſame ſtile nearly equi 
to them but Lord Orford's David and Abiſha 
by the ſame maſter. „ 

In this room are likewiſe four exceeding fin 


thoſe containing the grapes are beyond all d 
ſcription exquiſite ; the inſets, drops of wat: 
and the cores of the fruit appearing throuę 
the ſkin, are wonderfully done. 

A Landſcape. The trees, and the expreſſi 
of the light through their branches, ſtriking! 


Next we entered the crimſon W 


1 

plaſhed, they become very ſtrong, they lay 
down an immenſe quantity of boughs, 
many bigger than a ſtout man's thigh, and 
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which is very handſomely ornamented. The 
bed is placed in a part ſeparated from the reſt of 
the room by pillars. The dimenſions 3o by 16. 
This room opens into the library, 45 by 20; 
the pillars are handſome, but do not divide the 
room in an agreeable manner. 

I ſhould further remark to you, that the par- 
ticulars of the fitting up and furniſhing, not 
mentioned in the preceding account, are ve 
elegant. The rooms are hung with crimſon, and 
green ſilks and damaſks ; and the cornices, ciel- 
ings, door-caſes, ſlab, ſofa, and chair-frames, 
all carved and gilt in a good taſte. The chim- 
ney-pieces are very beautiful, being ſome of 
them - elegantly decorated with wreaths and 
feſtoons of wrought marble. Moſt of the ſlabs 
are very fine, of various forts. There is a ve 
beautiful collection of ornamental Dreſden and 
Chelſea porcellane, ſcattered about the houſe. 

Although London cannot furniſh many agri- 
cultural obſervations, yet there are buildings, 
paintings, Sc. worthy of remark ; ſome I have 
viewed which have never been mentioned by any 
writer at all, and others that have never been 
geſcribed. I ſhall inſert them without ceremony 
in the order I viewed them. | 

From the ſize of Northumberland houſe, one 
would 1magine there were more rooms of mag- 
nificence and ſhew than are found in it; at leaſt 
fall worth ſeeing are ſhewn. We ſaw only 
pne ſuite of rooms; entering a common dining 
H 4 parlour 
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they afterwards continuing to grow, form 
a prodigious ſtrong hedge; but yet the 
want of ditches make them very ealy to 


parlour about 20 feet by 20; out of that into a 
dining-room 45 by 20, handſomely furniſhed, 
the chimney-piece elegant, Siena and white mar. 
ble in compartments, with a tablet baſſo relievo 
poliſhed ; and all ſupported by two very hand. 
ſome fluted pillars: of Siena marble. In this 
room is found that noble picture the Cornary 
family, by Titian, which highly deſerves the ad. 
miration of every lover of painting ; thoſe who 
have not viewed the capital well preſerved pieces 
of this maſter in the foreign collections, bur have 
drawn their ideas of him from his works in Eng. 
land, will be ſurprized to find the colouring of 
this picture what may yet be called freſh, The 
heads and hands are of the moſt perfect expreſ- 
fion ; not the imitation of life, but life itſelf; 
nothing can be in a finer taſte than theſe three 
exquiſite: portraits: The connoiſſeurs may dif- 
cover beautics of a peculiar nature in this piece; 
but the unlearned ſpectator who views with no 
prejudices but thoſe in favour of nature, will be 
itruck greatly at the fight of ſuch venerable 
heads that carry in their air and every trait, the 
marks of ſuch genuine expreſſion, 

Next comes a drawing-room 40 by 20 : this 
is alſo well furniſhed ; the chimney- piece light 
and elegant; the moſaic'd cieling in the freſco 
ſtile pretty. At one end is a large landſcape by 
Salvator Roſa, which is fine; rocks and trees 
jumbled together in the wildneſs of that roman- 
tic genius, which ſeemed formed by nature to 


2 catch 
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paſs; when new done, as cafy as a ſtile. 


They cut little trenches about 18 inches 
wide and 12 deep, and call them ditches; 


— 
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catch her ſublimeſt hints; with a little group of 
figures dropped from a whirlwind. —Oppolite, 
Ixion by Lancetti, an horrible ſubject, and han- 
dled in a dark, but not an inexpreſſive manner. 
Beſides theſe pieces, I would recommend you to 
obſerve a ſmall landſcape of a ſtream with a 
bridge over it cut out of the rock; it is a plcaſ- 
ing, natural, glowing piece. The two larger 
pictures, companions, one on each ſide the chim- 
ney, of female figures, want that ſoft, voluptu- 
ouſneſs of the naked, which ought ever to be 
found in pieces of this ſort; that on the right 
ſide of the chimney is by much the moſt pleaſ- 
ing, the attitude of the woman is eaſy and ex- 
preſſively painted. — Over the landſcape by Sal- 
vator, is a very pleaſing picture of Venus lying 
along on a couch, which in ſoftneſs, colouring, 
and an enticing expreſſion of the embonpoint, is 
well worth attention ; it reminds -one of the fa- 
mous Venus by Titian; like his, her face is by 
no means anſwerable to her body; the paſture is 
in every reſpect the ſame except the poſition of 
the left hand; which Titian has thrown negligem- 
ment ſur Ct, ſays M. Cochin, que la modeſtie doit 

cacher, but here it falls on the thigh, | 
From this drawing-room we enter a ſmall 
breakfaſt- room of about 20 by 20, hung with 
tapeſtry ; and out of that into the great ball- 
room, one of the moſt elegant in London; it is 
103 feet long, 27 broad, and 32 high, richly 
ornamented with gilding, &c. The cieling (which 
18 
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but in many of their flat fields their corn 


in winter is half ſpoiled for want of 
good ones to drain the 'water off. Their 
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is coved) is very beautifully adorned with me. 
dallions, copies of antiques, particularly a Fame, 
a Flora, a Victory, and a Diana, On one ſide 
the room are two chimney-pieces, the cornices 


of which are baſſo-relievo's of white marbte, 


and ſupported by figures of Phrygian captives, 
copies Tien others in the wr wa but they are 
rather too bulky for this uſe. The other fide 
of the room contains a double range of windows, 
which are contrived in a very peculiar manner; 
for notwithſtanding the ſize of the room, the 
lower ones are of common dimenfions and heighth, 


which is a circumſtance extremely agreeable; 


the upper range is quite concealed behind 'the 
cornice, inſomuch that you muſt be cloſe to the 
oppoſite fide of the room to diſcover the imme- 
diate track of their light: by means of this 
contrivance, the room is equally lighted from 
the floor to the cieling, and the pictures are 
viewed without the leaſt glare. In the piers be- 
tween the windows of the lower range are I 
elegant glaſſes, and ſeveral ſlabs of agate, and 
the finef and rareſt marbles. The ſofas and 
chairs are of crimſon damaſk, (window-curtains 
of the ſame) with gilt arms and legs. There 
are four glaſs luſtres 
But the principal ornaments of this beautiful 
room are the paintings; in reſpe& of which l 
cannot but greatly admire the taſte of the noble 
owner, who, rather than furniſh it with ſuch 
originals as art to be procured at preſent, ordered 
| 70 | cCoples 
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ploughs are much worſe than their hedges; 
ſo exceedingly large and heavy, that the 
mere draft of the weight is ſufficient for 
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copies of ſome capital ones of the greateſt 
painters, by the firſt artiſts of this age. The 
ſucceſs his Grace met with in the execution, was 
equal to the propriety of the idea; for here are 
five paintings which may really be called admi- 
rable. It by no means becomes me to talk of 
2 diſtinction between copies and originals : I 
ſpeak of paintings merely as objects formed to 
pleaſe the ſpectator if the view of one gives 


me pleaſure, I freely beſtow the ſlight tribute of 


my praiſe, without a ſingle enquiry of 200 


painted it.—— In the center is the School of 


Athens, after Raphael, by Raphael Mengs, which, 
in defiance of this immortal name, I ſhall pro- 
nounce a learned, but by no means a pleaſing 
picture. The grouping, in reſpect of pictureſque 
compoſition, is excellent, but the piece is very 
rightly called a School, for it conſiſts of many 


groups with ſcarce any unity. The figures are 


in moſt reſpects fine, but are Lttle better, from 
the diſtinctneſs of their employments from each 
other, than ſo many portraits; the draperies 
are in general in a heavy, inelegant ſtile; but 
the airs of the heads, and the variety of 
the compoſition are excellent. You will par- 
don my ſpeaking of a copy as if it was an 


original. 


On one ſide of this is the feaſt, and on the 
other the council of the Gods, both by Raphael, 
and copied by Pompeio Battoni. In the firſt you 
will admire the bold ſtrength, of what may * 
115 ITE | | called 
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two horſes; a ſhare commonly weighs 60 


or 70 6, From hence reſults the prac- 
. tice of never ſtirring with leſs than four 


2 


called waſcular expreſſion, for the artiſt ſeems 


in this piece to have conſulted little beſides dif. 


playing his anatomical learning ; the drawing, it 
is true, is fine; but the drawing of a Satyr may 
be as fine as that of a Venus] There is through- 
out this picture a great want of grace; every 
limb is thick, unwieldy, and heavy, even the 
female figure is that of a Rubens; nor can J 
conceive that there is any merit in the grouping 
of the figures. 

The feaſt of the Gods is infinitely finer, (ex- 
cuſe my reminding you, that when I fay an 
object is ſo, I mean no more than I 7hiak it 
ſo) for here are a great number of figures ad- 
mirably grouped, and ſome of them extreme- 
ly graceful ; with a general variety in the com- 
colkien, which muſt be ſtriking to every one, 
The woman 1n the center, whoſe back parts are 
alone ſeen, is admirably drawn, and the turn and 
inflection of the limbs expreſſed in the happieſt 
manner; alſo the three ſecondary female figures 
in the corner of the right ſide, are graceful and 
very pleaſing ; the airs of the heads, in general, 
and = ſtile of the whole compoſition 1s fine, 


Let me further remark, that in neither this nor 


the preceding, are many marks of that brillian- 
cy, and pleaſing diffuſion of lights and ſhades 
which refult from the retined practice of the clear 
obſcure. 


At the upper end of the room is the triumph 


of Bacchus, after Annibal Carrach, by Coftanſi 
a picture 
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horſes, on a light looſe gravel, after it has 
received three or four earths for turnips ; 
the fifth, nay the tenth would not be given 


an 
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a picture which, however correct the drawing 
may be, by no means pleaſes : the ſubject could 
be choſe by none but an artiſt who wanted to 
diſplay the diſtortions of the human body ; thus 
we ſee in the corner on the right ſide, a woman' 
a very Bright in fleſh, with drapery fo well drawn, 
as to dilplay the ſhape of the limbs correctly 
through it; who can view them and not wiſh 
for thoſe of a beauty, inſtead of an oyſter- woman? 
Another ſomewhat better made, holds up her 
hands and arms in all the fury of intoxication. 
Surely this painter mult have a ſtrange taſte, thus 
to repreſent the human form ! But a greater fault 
is the unmeaning ſilly inſipidity of Bacchus, who 
ſurely ought to have had marks of a peculiar 
and animating ſpirit upon ſuch an occaſion ; in- 
ſtead of which he fits in his car with as much 
calmneſs, as quiet, ſober, and mild a counte- 
nance, as if he had been in a council of the gods, 
inſtead of a drunken frolick. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, more than balance the excellencies of 
drawing, colouring, Sc. which are found in 
this piece, | 
But the Aurora after Guido by Maſirccio, makes 
ample amends for all the reſt. Sure never was 
grace, in all the divinity of its moſt pleaſing at- 
urudes, more happily caught than in this ſweet 
idea, which is executed with as much el 
as it was conceived with ſpirit. The whole 
range of painting cannot exhibit a more pleaſ- 
ng group; each figure is ſhewn to the beſt ad- 
vantage; 


100 
without four ſtrong horſes and two ſtout 


men, one to hold and another to drive, 
and never do above an acre: Much ſtronger 


n * 


vantage; and each moſt peculiarly elegant: but 
the principal of the graces is Grace itſelf; the 
arms are extended in ſo beautiful a manner, 
the whole body is turned with ſo much eaſe, 
that a ſuperior is ſcarcely to be imagined. The 
colouring, the general diffuſton of the clear ob- 
ſcure, the wonderful elegance of the whole is 
unparalleled. One remark, however, I muft be 
allowed, which is, that Apollo (the principal 
figure) is by no means equal to any of the Graces; 
his attitude is not unpleaſing, but it is tame, in- 
expreſſive, and infinitely inferior in grace to the 
figure above mentioned. 
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I do not apprehend there is a houſe in Eng- 
land of its ſize, better worth the view of the 
curious in architecture, and the fitting up and 
furniſhing g eat houſes, than Lord Spencer's in 
St. James s Place. Nothing can be more pleaſ- 
ing than the park front, which is ornamented 
to an high degree, and yet not with profuſion; 
I know not a more beautiful piece of architec- 
ture. Nor is the fitting up and furniture of 
the rooms, inferior to the beautics of the. out- 
fide. We were firſt ſhewn into Lord Spencer's 
library, which is 30 fcet by 25; the ornaments. 
handſome. The chimney-piece very light, of 
liſhed white marble. On one ſide of the room 
—— a capital picture of the nature of witch- 
craft; the expreſſion and finiſhing is very greats 
; all 
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lands than any in this neighbourhood are, 


in Suffolk and Eſſex, broke up the firſt time 


with à pair of horſes and one man, who 
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and the extent of the painter's imagination ſtrik- 
ing, in drawing into one point ſuch a multitude 
of the emblems of witchcraft, and all deſigned 
with a fine wildneſs of fancy. It is ſomewhat 
in the ſtile of Scarlatti. | 

From hence you enter the dining-room 46 by 
24; the decorations in the fineſt taſte, and the 
richeſt of their kind; the cieling and cornice of 
white and green, beautiful. The ſlabs of Siena 
marble, large and finely veined. The chimney- 
piece, a baſſo relievo, of white marble well 
poliſhed. On one fide of it is a landſcape, the 
killing of a dragon; the general brilliancy of 
which is fine; and the trees well expreſſed. On 
the other ſide 1s another yet more pleaſing, the 
trees of which are likewiſe ſtriking : the figures 
are a centaur carrying off a naked woman : her 
back appears, which is painted with a moſt de- 
licate ſoftneſs ; ſhe has a ſlight drapery which 
i; pleaſingly deſigned, though perhaps not per- 
fectly natural. 

Next we entered the drawing- room, which is 
24 by 21, clear of a bow- window, parted from 
the room only by two pillars of moſt exquiſite 
workmanſhip; they are carved in leaves, the 
thick foliage of which bends round in a fine 
arch from one to the other, in a taſte that can- 
not be too much admired; on each fide, in a 
ſemircular cove in the wall, an urn of white 
marble with baſſo relievos. Nothing can be 
more elegant than the chimney- piece; a * 
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both ploughs and drives; but then one of 
theſe implements weighs as much as five 
of the ploughs of thoſe counties. The 
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of Siena matble with a feſtoon of flowers upon 
it in white; the ceiling, cornice, and ornaments 
of green and white and gold, and in a delicate 
ſtile. Over the chimney, a picture of two 
uſurers; with great expreſſion. or 
Returning, we next viewed the Attick ſtory, 
the ſtair-caſe is in a very juſt taſte, . wide and 
lofty ; the cieling and ornaments green and white, 
From the landing-place you enter firſt the 
muſic- room 25 by 23, the chimney-piece extreme. 
ly light; on the left a ſmall dreſſing-room very 
neat; the cornice of the chimney-piece white 
marble, ſupported by pillars of Siena. This 
opens into the bed-chamber, 25 by 20. The 
beds and tables very finely carved and inlaid, 
the former of crimſon damaſk, with coved 
tops, and elegant. Returning to the mulic- 
room, you enter the dreſſing- room 25 by 23, 
which is fitted up with great taſte; ſcarce 
any thing can be more beautiful than the mo- 
ſaic ceiling, the cornices and all the ornaments: 
the chimney-piece1s finely deſigned and admirably 
executed; it is of white marble wrought with the 
utmoſt taſte, and beautifully poliſhed ; over the 
cornice are feitoons of the lighteſt carving, and 
two eagles, with a very fine baſſo relievo of 
carving in the center : the pictures are diſpoſed 
with great elegance, and hung up by ribbons | 
of gilt carving in a pretty taſte; among them 
are the following pieces: 
Two old men's heads in the ſtile of Rembrandt; 
fine. 


loſs; from this miſtaken practice, muſt be 
amazingly great, ſince the difference is 
juſt half; for the wear of theſe immenſe 


Ten pieces, comparſions, exceedingly beautiful; 
the colouring, attitudes, and drapery very 
ſtriking; among them Andromede, Rape of 
Europa, Venus, Neptune. | | 

A battle by Borgegnone, very fine. | 

Madona, dark, but good. 

Nativity, fine: £ 

WW 

Holy family, pleaſing, but the drapery not ex- 
cellent. 


Landſcape, by Claud Loraine, fine. 


y Out of this room you enter the ſaloon 45 by 
ce o, than which I never beheld one fitted up 
is nud furniſhed in a more pleaſing taſte ; the ciel- 
i ig, which is coved, is in moſaic'd compart- 
d, vents, green and white and gold; gilt medal- 
d bons are let into it. The door-caſes exceedingly 
c- (egant, their cornices ſupported by pillars, fine- 
3 y carved, and gilt with the ſame mixture of 
ce green as in the cieling. Fhe chimney-piece 
0- large, but very light; relievos of white mar- 
ts: ie. Between the windows are two ſlabs very 
ly lage, of the fineſt Siena marble, the frames 
the earved in the moſt exquiſite taſte and richly 
the eit. The pier-glaſſes of a large ſize, ſingle 
ind Plates, and the frames of the lighteſt workman- 
of Whip. The carving and gilding of the ſofa frames 
ſed e fame. In the center of the room hangs a 


Nee glaſs luſtre. On each ſide the chimney is 
n hiſtorical landſcape, one of them Alex _ 
I | 
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plouglis cannot be leſs than double that of 
the little ones, ſo that a change would at 
onge double the quantity of land ploughed, 
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and Diogenes; the expreſſion: good, but the co. 
louring of both has ſomething, of the Manneriſt. 
Ihe next room is called the painted one; 2, 
by 22: on one fide, is a bow- window orns.- 
mented with carved and gilt piltars, beautifully 
executed; the walls and cieling are painted in 
compartments by Mr. Steuart, in the moſt pleaſ. 
ing taſte; even the very ſcrolls and feſtoons of 
the ſlighteſt ſort, which are run between the 
ſquare and circular compartments, are executed 
with the minuteſt elegance: the ground of the. 
whole, is green; and the general effect more 
pleaſing than is eaſily conceived. Nothing can 
be lighter or more beautiful than. the chimney. 
piece; the frieze contains a moſt agreeable 
painting repreſenting a clandeſtine marriage, 
which, without variety or glare of colours, has 
all the harmony 'of their utmoſt power : nothing 
can be more pleaſing than the drapery, which 1s 
deſigned with the juſteſt taſte. The ſoft exprel- 
ſion of the naked, and the beauty of the heads 
are great. I ſhould - obſerve, that two of the 
fmall compartments of the wall are landſcapes 
let into it with no other than the painted frame 
of the diviſions : one repreſents a water-fall, and 
the other a bridge over a ſtream, both fine. The 
frames of the tables, ſofas, ſtands, Oc. are 
all carved and gilt in the ſame taſte as the other 
ornaments of the room, rich but elegant. Re- 
member to obſerve the peacock's feathers over 
one of the glaſſes, the turtles on a wreath of 
; flowers 
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and at the ſame expence. Suppoſe a farmer 
has 200 acres of arable land, and that 
be gives them, upon an average, 3 earths - 
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towers, and the magpies on bunches of grapes: 
they are beautiful, and the deception of the firſt 
extraordinary; the bold relief of ſuch light. 
trokes does honour to the pencil of the artiſt. 

It would have been endleſs in each room to 


af. WW hive mentioned every circumſtance ; but let me, 
of Wir general, remark, that all I haye attempted 
the Wo deſcribe are much ſuperior to the idea you 
ted Will have from my deſcription ; and all I have 


emitted to mention, in richneſs, elegance, and 
uſte, ſuperior to any houſe I have ſeen. The 


can bangings, carpets, glaſſes, fofas, chairs, tables, 
y- labs, every thing are not only beautiful, but 
able contain a vaſt variety. The carving and gilding 
age, Ws unrivalled ; the taſte in which every article 


throughout the whole houſe is executed, is juſt 
and elegant. 
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marked that were excellent; among others 


ere the following in the common parlour. 

van, Landſcape. The general brilliancy and 
fine expreſſion of the light, the poſition 
and attitudes of the figures, admirable. 

pe of Europa. In the Dutch ſtile of minute 
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other expreſſion. _ The figures are very nume- 
Re- rous, and the piece good,  _ 
over ndſcape, with ſheep, and a little ſteeple, very 
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9 Ormond- Street, Bloomſbury. 
"BY Ws 
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a year; this 1s ploughing 600 acres once; 
now, if we call an earth 5. which (and 
5 5. 6 d.) is the price in Hertfordſhire, theſe 
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beautiful; the figures fine, light, and 

airy, and the colouring good. 
Landſcape, with a large ruin, moſt exquiſite. 
The trees on the right ſide with light 
through them, fine; the goats and ſheep 
beautiful, and the colouring and general 

brilliancy admirable. | 
In the dining-room : | 

The Apoſtles St. Peter and St. Fobn : the co- 
lours dark, but the airs of the heads 


Angel L to the ſhepherds : Wonderfully 
beautiful, and of a moſt pleaſing bril- 
liancy; the cows, particularly the red 
one 4 on the right, and that laid 
on the left, inimitable. _ 

Holy Family, a ſmall picture on copper. The 
colours, expreſſion, harmony, clear ob- 
ſcure, ſoftneſs and delicacy, all fine; the 

attitude of the female on the left that is 

leaning on her hand, the turn of her 

arm and the falling of the other hand 

admirably beautiful; but the twiſt in her 

body by the binding of her veſt, ſome- 
what unnatural. Ihe virgin's face truly 
agreeable. 

Holy Family; and Feſus and the Samaritan wo 
man companions ; the firſt of a good 
expreſſion and colouring. . 

Hayman. The taking of Cbriſt; the expreſſion 
better than uſual with him : colouring 
very bad, 3 
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200 acres coſts him 1 50 J. whereas, by 4. 


viding his team, he might either ſave half 
that ſum, or give his land double the num- 
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Up ſtairs, in the anti- room: 


n Nebuchadnezzar, vaſt expreſſion. ; 
e. Hayman. Peter denying Chriſt. The expreſſion 
it in Chriſt, and in Peter, is good; all the 
0 reſt indifferent. 


Hayman. The Prodigal Son. Old man pretty 
good; the ſon nothing. 
In the drawing- room: 


The ſchool of Carrach.. Dead Chriſt, &c. fine 


ds expreſſion. 

A large landſcape, repreſenting a waterfall, ad- 
lly mirably fine ; the foam of the water is 
wil. inimitable. The effects of the clear 
red obſcure, great; the light ſeen through 
aid the branches of the tree in a beautiful 

manner; in a word, the whole piece 
The capital. 
2 In the green bed- chamber: 
bee Virgin and Child, T here i is in this piece a ſur- 
kay prizing delicacy. © The calm expreſſion, 
1and the attitudes, the boy's pointing up his 
hos finger, the colours, and the ſoftneſs of 
a the fleſh, all very fine. ws 
ruh Vandyke. A crucifix, The expreſſion of the 


countenance and that of the muſcles, 
Sc. very great, 

The Virgin, our Saviour and John, on copper. 
The turn of her head, the brilliancy of 
the colours, and the attitude of the boys, 
fine ; the drapery heavy.. 

13 
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ber of ſtirrings ; beſides enjoying the ca. 


pital advantage of being twice as ſpeedy ir in 
critical ſced-times ; a point ns infinite 1 im- 
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Virgin and hig; erf reel, and the old 
A head oe:” * 
A Water-fall; colours good, but no > expreſſion 
of the water's foam. 
Two battles. "The colours laid on quite in 
bdDlotches. 
3 In the Veſtible: opt 
A Cobler. The expreſſion of the countenance 
and colours very fine. 
Luca Jordano. Dead game, fine ; the figure 
. © nothing. 


—— 


In the collection of Mr. Bernard ( Berkeley 


ſquare )'T particularly remarked the following 


pieces: 

Luca Giordano. The converſion of St. Paul 

| A diſagreeable picture. 

Cantarini. A Joly family, with a little St. Jobn, 

0:1 excellene, > + 

Cuyp. A landſcape with cattle and figures, 

Ihe colouring and expreſſion excellent, 
The light through the trees beautiful. 

Bafſan. Chrilt bearing the Croſs dark and not 


well coloured. 


Claud Loraine. Light through the architecture 


firie, otherwiſe not a Pleaſing picture. 


Ehre, Chriſt and the two diſciples at Emaus. 
The light good, and varied well: — 


Dutch with a vengeance, 
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not Roni either deeper or tore 7 7 ba 
in other countries; they ſometimes « carry 
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Tintoretto, Laft I; ; Erpbelllvs, * ap- 
pears to be ill coloured. — 

Han. Carrach. Virgin and child. I 

Guido. Magdalen, ſtrangely e 


Phil. Laura. The ſtoning St. Sephen,. fine dra- 
ry and colours. 


Caſtelli, Pharoah and his hoſt. drow | ined ! in 2 
Red Sea, e except the ret 


ſive attitude of Moſcs. 
Ghiſoſi. Ruins, fine. 
Le Moine. Suſannah and the We The © c- 
lours dark: ſhe is neither agreeable nor 
enticing, 
Zuccarelli. Landfcape, brilliant and pleaſing, 
Rubens, Wiſe men's offerings, a ſketch. Fi 6. 
Jobn Steen. A. fiſh- market, ſur] rifingly minute 
and lively expreſſion : tt unde 
the colours, the height of finiſhing 
yond all praiſe in this ſtile of painting: 


* 
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obn, obſerve the woman's cap, the boy's hair, 
the man's. countenatite and attitude, 
Ires, | leaning on à dbor in the'back ground. 


ent, deb. Recci. Mitaculous crofs, of St. Anthony of 
| Padua. Strange gfoup. 


not ¶ David Temers.” A man Naas, ani ex- 
preſſion. 

ture Wl Baan. A nativity... Very coatfe, Ji like moſt: of 

= his pieces which [ have teen. | Vile dra- 

va i Perles 


N,. Poufn. A ſilence. Dark and Ailagreeable: 
no colours, nor any beautiful expreſſion, 
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much broader furrow, but that is a mof 
Fe tut practice, and abhorred by all 


huſbandmen; nor is it of any conſe. 
Labin Bangin Virgin fa 1pporting a dead Chriſt, 
Fine 


Gas. Polli Two landſcapes, one with build, 
ings on a hill, very fine. 
- Another. "Exquiſite, The trees uncom- 
monly beautiful. 
Salvator Roſa. A. Landſcape with rocks, wild 23 
the winds, but fine. 
Bartolomeo, A landſcape. The water and rocks 
very fine. 
Two pieces of women and girls i in various atti. 
teeucdes, landſcapes. The draperies pleiſ. 
ing, diſplaying the naked through them; 
the colouring allo pleaſing. 
Rape of the 9 5 Great expreſſion. 
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| Devonſhire VEN is not only a conſiderable 
ſtructure, but contains 4 noble collection of 
pictures. 
The hall is 30 by 34. 
The firſt drawing-room 32 by 24 
Baſſan. Moſes and the burning buſh, Strange 
thought, the fire ſpirts in his face. 
Claude Loraine. Landſcape, prodigiouſly fine; 
colouring, keeping, and trees, great. 
Vandyke. Moſes in the bull-ruſhes. Fine. 
| P. Veroneſe, Wiſe mens! offerings. Diſagreeabls, 
Tintoret. Arch biſhop of Spoletio. An exceed- 
ing good portrait; the head very fine. 
| Luca Giordano. Cleopatra, Fine. 
| | V andyke. Arthur Godwin ; the colouring not 
; equal to the painter, 


Carlo Cignami. Feſeph and his miſtreſs; fine 


+ 8 J 
quence to the farmer, as his teams do but 
an acre a day. ? 
Theſe particulars are not very intereſt- 
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drawing; but the female not beautiful. 
Le Seur. Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, Co- 
| louring miſerable ; the drapery the ſame 
the airs of the head the beſt part of the 


picture. | 
ian. Landſcape. St. John in the wilderneſs. 
Nothing pleaſing. | 


Mano. Sine Baccho et Cerere friget V, enus. By | 
no means anſwers the title. 
Salvator Roſa. Jacob's Ladder. Very fine. 


In the ſecond drawing room, (30 by 24.) 


Rembrandt. An old man. Capitally fine, pro- 

digious expreſſion, face, hands, and tur- 
ban, beyond all deſcription. 

Luca Fordano. Venus and Cupid. For this pain- 

| r, this is delicate; the plaits of the 


ter 
feln Hine. 


Tintoret. A portrait. Good. 


Vandyke. Portrait of an abbeſs. Very fine. 
Titian. A Portrajt. The countenance and hair 
(( 
bo Pouſſin. Two Landſcapes. Good. 
ominichino. Adam and Eve. Admirable atti- 
SCAT... 

Guide, Andromade. The attitude fine, but the 
ſoft delicagy of the fleſh gone off. 
Amoroſo. Beggar's boy with a bird's neſt ; and 
a girl feeding chickens ; two pieces, and 

both very pretty” _ 


Tintoret, Samſon and Dalilab. Fine, 
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ing, but you muſt accept them inſtead of 


thoſ2 beyond my power to gain. I ſhall 
ſoon ſet out from London for the Weſt of 
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Carlo Marrat. Holy family. Krrinwde | very good, 
but has no brightneſs. 

Caſ. Poufſm. Landicape. Fine. 

Titian. Portrait of Philip II. of Spain. This 
picture is in mu-h' better prefervation 

- than thoſe we . commonly fee of this 
maſter ; it is finely coloured, and admi- 
rably expreſſive: 

Tintoret. Portrait. Fine. 

Rubens. oy family. Elegant and expreſiive 

Borgognone. ' Two battle pieces. Fine. 

P. da „ 0 Landſcape. Great variety. 

Dominic hino. St. Jerome. Vaſt expreſſion. 

In the library, 40 by 20, are ſeveral ne 
bronzes over the chimney. 
In the little dreſſing room, 20 ſquare : 

Camillo Procacini. Transfiguration. Middling. 
Our Saviour is in a winding-ſheet; molt 
inelegant drapery, 

Barocbe. Holy family. The moſt Were coun- 
tenance in the world. 

Titian. St. Jerome. Very fine. ON 

Dominichino. Chriſt bearing the croſs, Fine. 

Correggio. Magdalen. By no means anſwers to 
the fame of the painter. | 

Solimini. Alexander and Campaſpe. Drapery and 
colouring fine. 

Guido, Old woman's head. Excellent. 

Albert Durer. Marriage of a virgin. Moſt 
capital expreſſion ; the attitude. of the 
virgin wonderous eaſy, and the counte- 
nance fine, 


e 


ne 


te- 
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England, which journey will doubtleſs 
afford much matter in m my path. of obſerva- 
tion. In the mean time I remain ſincerely, 


. Your's, Sc. a 


a A B OUR. 
Winter, 1s. 2 d. and 3 51 
Hay, 15. 6 d. and ditto. 
Harveſt, 25. 6d. and ditto, | 
Tintoret. " Mays and 3 Venus, Fine. 
Nic. Berettoni. Holy F amily. The ns 
attitude without the leaſt variety. 
A Wacer-fall. Very fine. 
Polenburgh. Flight into Egypt. Figures, colours, 
expreſſion, and fimſhing, exquiſite. 
An. Carrach. Portrait, Very fine. 
Phi. Lauri. Saint and Angel. Fine. 
Rottenbammer. Murder of the innocents. Vaſt 
variety, much expreſſion; - Wh good 
colours. 
Temiers. Two people counting, money... F. ine. 
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| Raphael, A head. Ditto. 


In the great dining: room, of 36 by 24, are. 


Luca Giordana. Sophiniſba. Diſagreeable. . 

dir P. Leh. Duke of Albemarle. The handg 
very well executed. 

Cuercino. © Suſanna and the Elders. Finely de- 
ſigned. Great expreſſion. 


In the dreſſing-room, 36 by.. 24 are, 


taur's head great. 


and finely coloured; but whence comes 
the light! [ 
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lalvator Roſa. Achilles, and the Centaur... Cen- 


Guido, * Death of St. Peter. Great expreſſion, 
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TOOK the Uxbridge road to Oxford. 
ſhire; very flat and unpleaſant it is; 
but the richneſs of the ſoil and culture 
makes amends for the dulneſs of the coun. 

About Acton I obſerved many crop 
of peaſe and beans drilled, and kept per- 
fectly clean from weeds. This culture, 
with reſpect N I remarked particu- 
larly, as feveral of the crops were young, 
and yet ſupported themſehves, which I hare 
frequently found much wanting, in the 
cleaning drilled peaſe ; they are generally 
ſo very weak, that they fall into the inter- 
vals, ſo as to interrupt the hoeing, and let 
weeds riſe eaſily through them; but ſome 
of thoſe young crops ſtood ſo upright, that 
I remarked” it with ſurprize; and on exa- 
mining them, found a little ridge of 
moulds drawn up in an exceeding neat 
manner to their roots, to ſupport them, | 
was particularly attentive to this peace of 
Huſbandry, as I had never ſeen it perfeQly 
practiſed before. 

In the neighbourhood of Hays, are found 
two kinds of ſoil ; one very heavy, and the 
other light turnip-land. The former they 
uſe chiefly for wheat and beans, but ſow 
them in a courſe peculiar to * ; 

tney 
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they fallow for wheat, and after that ſow 
heans ; whereas in land ſtrong enough to 
yield thoſe crops, beans ſhould be the fal- 
low, by means of thorough good clean- 
ing, and wheat ſucceed them; which is the 
practice in the richeſt parts of Ee. Very 
few oats or barley are ſown in theſe heavy 
tracts. In the lighter ones their method 


Ps is, 1, Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. 
A- Wheat; than which none can be better. 

e, LABOUR. 

u- In winter, 1 5. 6 4. and ſmall beer. 

g, In hay-time, 25. and ditto. | a 

Ve In harveſt, 2 5. 6 d. and ditto, but chiefly 
he by the piece. ws 

ly Hoeing beans, 3s. to 5 5. an acre, This 
er is the cheapeſt work they do. 

let Reaping wheat, 8s. 

me Mowing graſs, 25. 64. 

nat PROVISIONS. 

og Butter, = 8d. per lb. 

of „ + 3 

ea Mutton, - 5 

4 Ya. -- = 23 


Bread. 2 
They plough here in general with four 
horſes, and all in a line; a man to hold 


. the plough, and a very ſtout lad to drive, 
: nad do one acre a-day. The breed of hogs, 
2 che true Chinęſe, large, broad, and ſhort 


legged, from London quite to Wickham. = 
. . "Tere 


2 
— a - 
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There is nothing more remarkable than 
the great variations in ruſtic prices, with- 
out any apparent cauſe. I have juſt given 
you thoſe about Hays, whereas they totally 
change in frve or ſix miles; for on examin- 
ing them again, I found them as follows; 
reaping wheat, 5's. 64. and 7s. per acre; 
mowing: oats, 15. barley, 1s. 2. day-la- 
bour in winter, 15. in June and Fuß, 15, 
2d. in harveſt, 1 5. 6d. and board, and 
beer to all: theſe for 16 or 17 miles from 
London are very low. Thraſhing I found 
was all done by the day; a day's work at 
which, was reckoned four buſhels of 
wheat; ſix of barley; and eight of oats. 
The ſoil of the country grew poorer as J 
advanced from Hays; rents I found run in 
general, from 74. to 105. 6 d. and their 
middling crops about three quarters of 
wheat; as much of barley, and about four 
of oats. Ploughing likewiſe varied in this 
ſhort diſtance conſiderably; for all the 
horſes I obſerved at plough were harneſſed 
in couples, four to each. 

About High Wycomb the farms are in 
general large, moſt keep more teams than 
one: Mr. Betten of Handicraſs has 1100 
acres of arable land. To ſpeak of a large 


farm here, or in ſome other countries, is 


a very different affair: here, five horſes 
are always uſed to a plough, oftentimes ſix, 
with two men, one to hold and the other 

to 
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to drive; and an acre of ground they rec- 
kon a good day's work : if of fallowing, 
half or three-fourths of an acre. I do not 
write theſe particulars without aſtoniſh- 
ment: I am ſo uſed to obſerving exceeding 
ſtrong foils in Suffolk ploughed up at the 
rate of an acre a-day by one man and a 
pair of horſes, that I cannot give you theſe 
vile remnants of barbarity without a great 
degree of diſguſt; had I offered to a-Buck- 
inghumſbire farmer to ſend him a ſervant 
that would plough as in. Sufo/Z, he would 
have laughed in my face at my abſurdity, 
The courſe of huſbandry in this neigh- 
bourhood is the beſt: turnips, barley, clo- 
ver, wheat; often barley after wheat : this 
again is another proof, that the ſoil does 
not require more than a pair of horſes to 
plough ; for turnips are never ſown but in 
ſoils that are ſomewhat light. One remark, 
however, I muſt make, and that is, the 
helds are very hilly. Day-labour- here is 
out of proportion; 1 . in winter, and 2 5. 


d in July: two guineas and board per 
month in harveſt *, | 
in Beech 
m |, - 

50 — ſ — — — 1—ê— — 1 
ge The noble park of his Grace the Duke of 
A Portland, at Bulſtrode, is peculiarly fortunate in 
bh tuation, by means of contraſt. The country 
10 achoining is very flat, not well cultivated, and 
8 4 las few- of thoſe elegant varieties which are 


pleaſing 


2 


1 
| Beech woods are rem arkably prevalent 
in the tract of country between Wycomb 
and Tetford; the whole country is very 
hilly, and the ſoil litthe etfe but chalk, 
The firſt thing which ſtruck me on leay. 
ing Wycomb town, was the noble ſeat of 
Lord le Deſpenſer: the houſe is by ng 
means equal to the beauty of the orna- 
mented environs, The ſituation is very 
agreeable, on an eminence riſing from 
a moſt elegant river, which meandery 
through the park and gardens, with the 
happieſt effect; before the houſe it forms 
an elbow, which looks like a large lake, 
and on which floats a ſhip, completely 


rigged, with a long-boat, and another 


lying along-ſide; her maſts riſing above 
the adjoining trees, in a manner which 
adds greatly to the landſcape. On the 
ſummit of a hill, which over-looks the 
whole country, his lordſhip has built a 
new church, pretty much in the old taſte; 
and very near it a mauſoleum ;—a ſexangled 

| | open 
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pleaſing to a traveller; but this happy ſpot, 
which his Grace has choſen for his park, col 
tains not a level acre; it is compoſed of per. 
petual ſwells and ſlopes, ſet off by ſcattered 
plantations, diſpoſed in the juſteſt taſte. The 
extent is very great, and the whole appears to 
be one of the fineſt parks I remember to have 
ſeen. 


| 
open wall of flints, with ſtone ornaments, 
and a row of Tuſſcan pillars. On the inſide 
runs a garter of ſtone around it, and two 
of the ſix diviſions are occupied with dedi- 
eations to the late earl of V eftmoreland, and 
lord Melcomb. There is not much to com- 
mend in the taſte of this building ; but it is 
either unfiniſhed, or the idea very incom- 
plete; and the ſituation is fuch, as to ap- 
pear from many points of view to be 'one 
building with the church, which has by no 
means a good effect. One circumſtance, 
however, muſt not be forgot, and that is, 
was St. Paul to preach 1 in this church, he 
muſt furniſh' the neighbours with more than 
mortal legs to become his auditor : for It 


Ne vas with the utmoſt difficulty I could gain 
” the top, and you know pretty well that 


Jam not wanting in activity; 3 for an 


the unwieldy ſize was never my misfortune. 
. 4 Wlhis church appears therefore to me, much 
e; 


in the ſame ſtile as Beatrice conſiders Don 
Pedro for a huſband; fit only for feſtivals, 
with another for common uſe too elevated 
for every day. 

From Wycomb up to Stoke, is through 
erpetual . woods of beech; the ſoil all j 
chalk ; the crops. of corn in general clean | 
and good, but the turnpike-road declined 1 
reatly, inſomuch, that I could ſcarcely | 
believe myſelf on one; for near Tetford, 
hey mend entirely of ſtone, dug out > 

* the 
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the hills, which are like quarries, and ape 
in large flakes; ſo that in thoſe places which 
are juſt mended, the horſe hobbles over 
them, as if afraid of breaking his legs. 

About Stoke the land lets for 10s, an 
acre. Their courſe of huſbandry, with 
accidental exceptions, is, 1. Fallow. 2. 
Wheat. 3. Spring-corn. 4. Clover, two 
years. F. Fallow. Good middling crop 
are, of wheat, three quarters per acre ; of 
barley 5; of oats 4. Prices of work I think 
remarkably low. 


LABOUR. 


All the year, except at harveſt, 1 5. 
In wheat-harveſt, 25. and beer. 
Spring- corn, ditto, 1 5. 6 d. and beet. 
Reaping wheat per acre, 5 5. 
Mowing barley, 1 s. 

— Oats, 10d. | 

— Graſs, 15. 4d. and 15. 6 d. 


PROVISIONS. 
Mutton, - = 44d. per 16. 
Beet, 4 
Vea. 4 
Butter 
Six horſes to a plough, and do an act 
a-day ; ſometimes not fo much. From the 
top of Stoben- hill you have one of the molt 
extenſive proſpects I have ſeen; but not 
fo rich and — diverſified as that 
A F men- 
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mentioned near Billericay. In the vale 
the ſoil is all chalk, and does not carry 
above 7 5. an acre, 

At Turville, near Stoke, there are large 
tracts of hilly country, the culture of which 
deſerves ſome attention. The ſoil is a ſtra- 
tum of large rough flint ſtones on a chalk 


wo rock, exceſſively dry, as may be judged of 
ops Wl by the ſcarcity of water; farms of 3 or 
of WI 400 acres have not above one pond, and 


that perhaps ſo artificial as to be dry in 
the height of ſummer, and all cattle wa- 
tered from a well 2 or 300 feet deep. The 
hills are very ſteep, ſo that a ſtranger to the 
country can hardly believe it poſſible they 
ſhould be able to plough or cart on them, 
which yet they are able to do from cuſtom. 
Farms are in general large, from 200 to 
boo acres, uſually about 250 or 300. The 
rents run at 9s. an acre, Their courſes of 
crops are, 


Deer. | 


1. Fallow 1. Fallow 

2, Wheat 2, Wheat 

3. Barley 3. Oats or peaſe. 

4. Oats 

| 1. Turneps 1. Turnips [ 

* 2. Barley 2. Barley {| 
25 3. Clover 3. Oats | J 
8 1 4. Wheat 4. Clover 1 
4 * 5. Barley 5. Wheat. 6. Barley. 
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1 
All which are very bad. It is erroneous 
huſbandry, on the beſt ſoils, to ſow two or 
three crops of white corn running; but it 
is yet more improper to venture ſuch ma- 
nagement on theſe poor hills, which cer. 
tainly are but a very weak foil ; the ſtones 


are ſpread on them in a quantity that ig 
truly aſtoniſhing. They have no natural 


graſs, conſequently are forced to ſow a 
good deal of clover ; it therefore ought to 
behove them to favour it as much as pol. 
ſible, their live ſtock depending on it; 
ſowing it with a ſecond crop of corn is a 
vile conduct; it ought univerfally to be 
thrown in with the firſt, after turnips or 
fallow. 

For wheat after clover they plough but 
once; a fallow three or four times; ſow 
two or two buſhels and an half of ſeed an 
acre, and reckon the average product at 2 
quarters per acre. For barley they plough 
once, ſometimes twice; ſow four buſhels 
an acre, and gain in return four quarters; 
this is a good produce for ſuch land, and 
certainly owing to their laying their dung 
on their turnip-land, and always feeding 
the whole crop with ſheep on the land, 
They ſtir but once for oats, ſow four 
buſhels an acre, and reckon the average 
produce at 4 to 4 qrs. They do not ſow 


many beans or tares, ſometimes a few 1 
| l 
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are too ſmall they think to make folding 
anſwer. Some of the beſt farmers buy toy. 
dreſſings for their clovers, and perhaps fo 
their wheat, of coal-aſhes, peat-aſhes, ragy, 
&c. but the quantity is not conſiderable. 

They plaſh their hedges very well, ſo a; 
to make as good fences as they can he 
without ditches, of which there are none; 
the land is all ſo dry that they are not x 
all wanted for drains, 

Their ſyſtem of live ſtock is not of muck 
conſequence, as may be ſuppoſed on farm 
nineteen-twentieths of which are arable; 
every farmer keeps a few cows, which ſome 
milk, but more ſuckle ; they reckon a cow 
to pay 5 l. a year either way. _ 

Very few of them have larger flocks 
than from one to two hundred ; and they 
reckon on an average that they pay 10s. a 
head profit. f ö 

In their tillage, they reckon four or five 
horſes neceſſary for 100 acres of land; 
never uſe leſs than four in a plough, and 
do from three rood to an acre a day, the 
depth about four inches, the price per acre 


75. 6d. Upon this article of tillage I have 


to remark, that they plough up and dow 
the ſteepeſt hills, which is the moſt prepo 


ſterous conduct in the world ; it would be 


ealing the horſes greatly to croſs the land 
and at the ſame time prevent the finer par 
ticles of the ſail on the tops and fides e 


the 


1 
8 the hills being waſhed into the vales, which 
> Wl is here the caſe in every field; this is a 
or point which wants remedying not a little: 
two horſes would plough acroſs the banks 
with much greater eaſe than four can do up 
and down. Another circumſtance relative 
to their ploughing, I recommend to the 
conſideration of thoſe who have been atten- 
tive to the mechaniſm of a plough ; their 
ſhares are ſo very narrow, that all the work 


ck of the plough is done by the mould-board ; 
ms WM the ground is not cut at bottom, but only 
le: driven along and thrown over by the board; 
me WM there is not a greater evil in ploughing 
ow WT than this, which is indeed too common 
over all the kingdom; the reaſon for it 
ck WM here is the exceſſive ſtoneyneſs of the ſoil ; 
hey Ml broad ſhare cannot be kept in the ground 
. 18 vithout difficulty; but a very narrow one, 
ending 1n a chizzel-point, paſles better 
fes among the ſtones: the conſequence of this 
nd; evil is, their ploughing their land and driv- 


ing over all the ſurface earth without cut- 
ther ting the weeds. I have ſeen on turnip-land, 
acte after much tillage, and before the plants 
have vere up, thiſtles make an appearance as if 
the land had not been ſtirred above once or 
twice : this is an evil of ſo great importance, 
d be that nothing ſhould be neglected in order to 
land remedy it: if the ploughs already con- 
par rived will not work here, new ones ſhould 
es be invented, 
8 K 4 In 
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In hiring and ſtocking farms, they reckon 
700 J. or 800 J. neceſſary for one of 300 


acres. The particulars of a farm here, are, 
300 acres all arable 3 cows 


130 J. rent 2 men 
200 ſheep 1 boy 
9 horles : 3 labourers 


The landlord of this farm, captain Ine, 
of Henley upon Thames, to whom I an 
obliged for the preceding particulars, iz 
going to take 1t into his own hands, with 
a view to improve the huſbandry of this 
neighbourhood. He is determined to get 
all the fences of the farm into good order, 
to make a new diſpoſition of ſome of the 
fields, to attend carefully to raiſing large 
quantities of manure, to purſue a new ſy- 
ſtem of tillage, having purchaſed other 
ploughs, and already worked them with 
only a pair of horſes ; he deſigns to follow 
a courſe of crops that will baniſh the unpte- 
fitable cuſtom of ſowing land two or three 
years ſucceſſively with white corn ; but 
above all, he 1s very intent on cultivating 
ſainfoin in large quantities, for which he 
finds the ſoil admirably adapted from the 
experience of ten acres now (1771) in the 
ſecond year. Theſe objects are all of the 
higheſt importance, and cannot fail prov- 
ing uncommonly advantageous, eſpecially 
the ſowing much ſainfoine, which ſeems 
to be the product tor which the country is 

| peculiarly 


E 

peculiarly : adapted. I have no doubt but the 
Captain will in a few years give a new face 
to cultivation in this neighbourhood. 

The country from Tetsford to Oxford is 
extremely diſagreeable, barren, wild, and 
almoſt- uninhabited. The road, called by 
a vile proſtitution of language a furnpibe, 
but chriſtened, I apprehend, by people who 
know not what a road is: it is all of chalk- 
ſtone, of which loofe ones are every where 
rolling about to lame horſes. It is full 
of holes, and the ruts very deep; and 
withal, ſo narrow, that I with great diffi- 
culty got my chair out of the way of the 
Witney waggons, and various machines 
which are perpetually paſſing. The tolls 
are very dear, and, conſidering the bad- 
nels of the roads, unreaſonable. Huſban- 
dry is by no means perfect here: in the 
neighbourhood. of Witney there is a great 
variety of ſoils; ſome 1 take to be very 
rich, from their rent, which is 505. and 
3/, an acre, while under tillage, (which is 
but for a year or two) and 20s, and 255. 
when laid down again. But in the ſame 
neighbourhood, much incloſed lands lett 
for 20. and the common fields from 75, 
o 129. Their courſe of huſbandry is dif- 
ferent from moſt; 1. Wheat. 2. Beans. 
3 Barley. 4. Fallow. 5. Barley. 6. Clover, 
with variations. They ſet their beans with 
a di or 
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a dibble, and keep them clean by hoeing, 
Foot ploughs are here uſed. 


LABOUR. 


All winter, and to hay-time, 15. 

In hay-time, 1s. 6d. 

In harveſt, 2 5. 
No beer at any time. 

Hoeing beans, 25. an acre : this is lower 
than ever I heard of. 

Dibbling them, 15. 8 d. a buſhel. 


PROVISIONS. 


Mutton, = - 44. and 41 d. per bb, 
Beef. 4 

Butter, = = 

It is remarkable, that very few women 
and children are employed 1n this country 
in manufactures, moſt of them work with 
the farmers; but ſome few ſpin. They 
reckon 3 qrs. of wheat a very good crop, 

and 4 of barley. The hogs are here al 
fed by the dairies ; never with clover *, 


nd 


4 
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To be ſo particular here on the city of Ox- 
ford as its contents juſtly require, would not be 
conſiſtent with the purport of theſe letters, for 
they would fill a volume: the country, not 
towns, is the principal ſcene of my obſervations; 
and though I ſometimes vary from that plan, 
yet I muſt not venture on ſo ſtrong a deviation 
as this celebrated city would require, However, 


do not paſs through it, without EY the 
| | ront 
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Woodſtock is famous for a manufacture 
of poliſhed ſteel and gloves, but does not 
employ above twenty or thirty hands in 
the former, and forty or fifty in the latter. 
Journey-men in the ſteel-work earn from 
15 5. to two guineas a week; and men and 
women by making gloves, about 8s. and 
5. a week. 

Between Woodſtock and Witney, about 
Hanborough, the huſbandry I found much 


* 
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front of Queen s-College, and the Radclif Library; 
which are modern pieces of architecture, and 
beautiful. In the antique ſtyle many colleges 
prelent themſelves, but they are by no means 
equal to ſome antient cathedrals in the ſam 
gothic taſte. | 
From Oxford we took the road to Blenheim. 
The front is a clutter of parts, ſo diſtinct, that 
a Gothic church has as much unity; and, 
withal, a heavineſs in each part. You enter firſt 
the grand hall, which 1s the largeſt, and I think 
without compariſon, the fineſt I have ſeen in 
Eng/and : but in this room, as in moſt others, 
tiere is ſomething in the dimenſions which diſ- 
pleaſes at firſt ſight; 53 by 44, and 60 high: 
this vaſt height, beſides the diſagreeable effect 
it has in itſelf, takes off from the appearance 
of ſpace in the area. The ſide againſt the 
ſaloon, enlarges itſelf conſiderably in the mid- 
de: in the center is the ſaloon door; and 
on each fide ſome very large and magnificent 
forinthian pillars, in a good taſte and pro- 
Portion; 
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the ſame as the laſt I mentioned. 1. Wheat, 
2. Beans. 3. Barley. 4. Fallow. When 
beans are not uſed, then clover is fown 
among the wheat in ſpring. They plant 
all their beans, and hoe them generally 
twice. They uſe both foot and wheel- 
ploughs, all with four horſes. Their ma- 
nure they uſe entirely for the wheat and 
barley crops. A remarkable manner of 
eſtimating crops here, is by the return in 


6 
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portion; and over them a gallery, which is 
all done in a grand ſtifle; and not one ſtuck 
to the wall, like an overgrown ſhelf, as at 
Houghton and Wilton; or turned into the range 
of a bath, as at Holkham : It would take a cube 
of an hundred feet to have a gallery totally 
around a hall, in a juſt taſte, hke this at Blen- 
Beim; and therefore it is infinitely preferable to 
add an additional ſnace to one ſide of the room, 
| for a gallery, and the pillars to ſupport it, eſpe- 
| cially as they have a very fine effe& fronting, as 
| you enter the hall. By means of its being in the 
nature of a receſs, and not projecting into the 
room, there is no abruptneſs or deficiency in its 
| not being continued around the whole, Nothing 
| offends in this room but the height. | 
{ The ſaloon 1s 44 by 33, and 45 high ; which 
is the Jargeſt I have ſcen : proportion is again 
hurt by height; otherwife this room would, 
like the hall, be much finer. The door-caſes 
are of marble, and exceedingly magnificent; 
but a ſtone floor for the ſaloon is perhaps im- 
* S | proper. 
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proportion to the ſeed ; wheat, they reckon. 
fre or fix buſhels for one, and as they 
{ow three, it amounts of courſe to about 
2 2 or 2 and z. Barley, 3 qrs. Beans, 

and Z. | . 

They have no dairies here, and even 
feed their hogs in ſummer with beans; 
which is as curious a ſtroke in huſband 
a; I have met with ſince I left home. The 
ſoil is generally a clay, with ſome veins of 


— 
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proper. The ſuite of rooms to the left, are as 
tollows : — Drawing-room, 28 ſquare, this is 
filled with pictures by Rubens: 

Holy family. | 

Roman Charity. 

Virgin and Child. 

Flight into Egypt. 

Offering of the wiſe men; old mens heady 

- exceeding fine. 

Lot driven out of Sodom. 

Our Saviour bleſſing the children. 

Paracelſus ; amazingly fine. 

Pope Gregory. 

The breakfaſt-room, 24 ſquare : here we find 
Silens, and Andromeda, two pictures, both by 
Rubens; and fine. 

Woman taken in adultery. 

Circumciſion. 
Old man; all three by Rembrandt, and 
very fine, eſpecially the two firſt. 
The Duke's dreſſing-room, 24 ſquare. 
The paſſage- room. 
3 ; Beſides 
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ſharp gravel ; lets from 95. arable, to 40. 
graſs, an acre. 15 


LABOUR. 


Winter and ſpring, I 5. 
Hay-time, 1 s. 2 d. 
Harveſt, 15. 60. 

Reaping wheat, per acre, ' 5 5. 
Mowing ſoft corn, 8 d. 

—— Beans, 1s. 9d. 
— ——  Grals, 1s. 4d. 


* 8 — th. * 
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Beſides theſe apartments, others were occupied 
by the family, which we could not fee ; onthe 
other fide of the ſaloon, 

A drawing-room, 35 by 25. 

Another, 35 by 25. 

Another, 25 ſquare: here is the death of 
Seneca, by Luca Giordano; without any exprel- 
ſion of character, or the leaſt trace of imagi. 
nation. 

Edward VI. by Holbein. | 

Deſtruction of Troy, by Brughil. 

The library, 180 by 43 in the principal 
part, the middle; and 30 at each end. This 15 
the nobleſt room applied to this uſe I ever ſaw: 
at one end is a very fine ſtatue of Queen An, 
| in white marble, by Ryſbrack; the front dra- 
pery of which is exceedingly good. The chim- 
4 ney pieces are likewiſe in a better taſte than any 
in the houſe. The marble pilaſters around it, 
are not very ornamental, nor proportionally , 

WI 
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I 
Hoeing beans, 3s. 6 d. and 4s. each time. 
This, upon the whole, is very reaſon- 
able. SER 
PROVISIONS. 


| Mutton, - =- 4+ d. per lb. 
Butter, = 6 
Witney is very famous for its woollen 
manufactory, which conſiſts of what they 
call kerſey-pieces, coarſe bear-ſkins, and 
blankets. The two firſt they make for the 


North- 
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with the other parts; they might have been 
Corinthian pillars. | 

The chapel is handſome, but has nothing 
ſtriking in it, except a very magnificent monu- 
ment of the Duke and Dutcheſs, and their two 
Children. 

There are no bed-chambers on the firſt floor. 
| ſhould obſerve to you, that thofe rooms in 
which I have not mentioned pictures, are hung 
with the fineſt Bruſſels tapeſtries ; containing the 
hiſtory of the great Duke's campaigns ; and in 


2al Wi d:fign and colours are really admirable. 

1 Blenheim, upon the whole, does not fully 
W anſwer to thoſe who know it to be the monument 
ne, ¶ of a nation's gratitude: a pile raifed at the expence 
Ira- of the public, and meant to be great and mag- 
im- WM nificent, yet every thing that the occaſion called 
any Wl for, might, and would have been effected, had 


ib, WF not the execution fell to Yarburgh ; whoſe build- 
y 10 Wl vgs are monuments of bad taſte. 


with The park is very extenſive, and well planned; 
the water truly noble. 


44 
North-American market; vaſt quantities 
being ſent up the river Sr. Lawrence, and 
likewiſe to New-York, Their fineſt blan. 
kets, which riſe in price to 3 J. a pair, are 
exported to Spain and Portugal; but al 
are ſent to London firſt in broad-wheel wag. 
gons, of which four or five go every week, 
The fineſt wools they work come from 
Herefordſhire and Worceſterſhire, and ſel 
from 84. to 10d. per 1b. The coarſeſt from 
Lincolnſhire ; they call it daglocks ; they 
ſell it for 41 d. per lb. and are uſed for 
making the coarſe bear-ſkins. - There are 

above 500 weavers in this town, who work 
up 7000 packs of wool annually. Journey- 
men, in general, on an average, earn from 
105. to 125. a week, all the year round; 
but they work from four to eight, and in 
winter by candle-light: the work is of that 
nature, that a boy of fourteen earns as much 
as a man, One of ſeven or eight years 
earns by 1 and cornering, 15. 6d, 
and 15. 8 d. a week, and girls the ſame. 
Old women of 60 and 70 earn 6 d. a day in 
picking and ſorting of wool;: a good ſtout 
1 woman can earn from 10 d. to 15. a day 
| by ſpinning ; and a girl of fourteen, 4% 
or 5 d. They weave according to the ſea- 

| _ fon; in winter kerſeys and bear-ſkins, ready 
| | for ſhipping in the ſummer up the Sr. Lau- 
| rence; and in ſummer, blankets for home 
8 . conſumption, and Spain and Portugal. One 
remark- 
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--markable circumſtance is, that none of 
the manufacturers ever work for the far- 
mers. The blankets: uſually purchaſed at 
home, are about 23 5. or 24 5. à pair, ten 
quarters wide and twelve long; and the 
corners are wrought for a halfpenny a- 


lece. r * 
h - PROVISIONS. 

Mutton =- - 4d. and 4d. 

Beef. 8 

Veal, — - 3+ FE 

Bacon A 8 a 

Butter = = 6 and 64. 
The road from Witney to North Leach 
b, I think, the worſt turnpike I ever tra- 
velled in; fo bad, that it is a ſcandal to 
the country. They mend and make with 
nothing but the. ſtone which forms the un- 
ler ſtratum all over the country, quite from 
Tetsford the other ſide of Oxford. This 
ſtone, which riſes in vaſt flakes, would 
make an admirable foundation for a ſurface 
if gravel ; but by uſing. it alone, and in 
veces as large as one's head, the road is 
endered moſt exeecrable. 99 


p s & , 


All the country is open, dull, and very 


4 


agreeable, nor does a vigorous: culture 
t the earth make any. amends for thoſe 
pleaſing eircumſtances; the crops were: 


- enerally very poor, and © moſtly full of 
me Reeds; a ſtrong proof of bad huſbandry; 
)ne ad another yet more fo, is their fallows 


* 
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being the ſame. About Burford and Sher. 
born their courſes of crops are various. 
Some fallow for wheat. 2. Dibbled peaſe. 
3. Barley: others vary it, 1. Wheat. 2. 
Beans dibbled, or barley. 3. Peaſt: thi; 
is in the low lands about SHerborn; but on 
the Cots wola-b1lls they take a crop, and lay 
down with ray-graſs and clover. Th 

uſe all foot ploughs, with one wheel, and 
four horſes in length; plough about one 
acre a-day. The open fields on the hill 
lett in general for about 5 s. or 6 5. an acre, 
the low meadows about 205. They reckon 
three quarters of wheat to be a very good 
crop, and-as-much barley and. beans, The 
farms are in general large, indeed abſurdly 
o, conſidering the manner of managing 
them, for the farm-houſes are all in the 
towns ; ſo that the farmers are at a pro- 
digious diſtance from their lands: they ate 
in general 2, 3, 4, and 500 J. a year, at 
about 5s. Encloſing by no means flou- 
riſhes, for from Tersford to Oxford enclo- 
ſures are fcarce; and from thence to North 
Teach, few or none. Mr. Dutton has plan- 
ned ſome at Sherborn, but the ſcheme goes 
ot very flowly. It is amazing that a man 
of his conſiderable fortune, can bear to live 
in the midſt of ſuch a vaſtly extenfive pro- 
perty, in its preſent condition. All thi 


bleak unpleaſant country is ſtrong enough 
for any Kind of trees, and might n 
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be ornamented with fine plantations, which 
would yield conſiderable profit in a country 
wherein firing is ſo ſcarce . And farm- 
houſes, barns, and all kinds of out-houſes, 
might. be built on the ſpot, cheaper, I 
zpprehend, than in any part of England; 
for the ſtone, which every where lies almoſt 
within ſix inches of the ſurface, forms the 
walls and covering (ſlates) of all the build- 
ings in the country. 

LABOUR. 
Winter and ſpring, 8 d. 9d. and 10 d. a-day. 
Summer, 15. 
Harveſt, 1 5. 8 d. 
Reaping wheat, 4 s. and 5. an acre. 
Mowing barley and oats, 6 d. and gd. 
Dibbling beans, 5 5. 
Hoeing ditto twice, 5 5. 
Thraſhing wheat, 25s. per quarter, 


At —Barley, 15. 
00 —Oats, 10d. 
do- Beans, 15. 


PROVISIONS. 
utter, 724, The dearneſs of this article 
muſt be owing to nine-tenths of the 
country being arable. 


ive! lutton, 4 d. 
Pro- eek, 44. 
| 1 : — — —„— * n 4 
£ + Scarcely any wood. Coals b ut 

tre, y any wood. Coals brought from Glou- 
oy er colt at Sherborn 255. a tun. e 


L 2 | About 
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depth of the ſoil, five or fix inches, is no 
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About North Leach they ſow much ſain- 
foine; they prepare for it by turnips, and 
ſow it with oats, and mow it every yer 
for about ten ; getting generally a tun, 
a tun and a half of hay from it. 

Between North Leach and Frog-mill, the 
countries improves continually, until | 
becomes what may really be called fine, 
About Sow, the ſeat of Lord Chedworth, 
T obſerved them for the firſt time ploughing 
with oxen, and to my great indignation, 
eight large ones yoked to a plough, and 
ſkimming up the ſurface about three inches 
deep; which the ploughman with a y 
grave face called , work. It was a fain- 
foine lay, that had been pared and burnt 


about a month before, half an inch deep: 


it was turning up for turnips; the aſhes 
laid but thin, I ſhould not imagine above 
two buſhels to a ſquare rod. The price of 
paring, burning, and ſpreading the aſhes, 
varies from 14s. to 205. an acre. This 1s 
very cheap; ſuch an operation would, in 
the eaſtern parts of the kingdom, come at 
leaſt to three or four pounds an acre : ſuch 
is the force of any practice being the cuſtom 
of the country ! 
Very conſiderable tracts of land have 
been under the paring and burning huſ- 
bandry much longer than the memory of 
the oldeſt man can recollect; and yet ths 


al 
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as great as ever: it is a common error to 
ſuppoſe that paring and burning waſtes the 
quantity of land; if that was the effect, 
much of this country would long ago have 
had no ſurface at all: but the fact is, that 
nothing is burnt but the bulbs and roots of 
the old crop, which would ſoon rot away 
if they were not burnt. 

About Sh7þton, day-labour uſed all win- 
ter to be 8 d. 9d. and 10 d. a day; but the 
laſt the farmers raiſed it to 1-5. for the firſt 
time, on account of the dearneſs of provi- 


ſpring, 1 J. 6 d. in mowing time, and 1-5. 
84, at harveſt for five weeks. Oxen are 


k pretty much uſed; I found they reckoned 
fi them ſomething cheaper than horſes, but 


that horſes did their work better. In ſum- 


We 
of mer they feed them on both common and 
ies, artificial graſſes; and in winter ſeldom give 


them any thing beſides good ſtraw, on 
which they work them : they put them to 
labour at three years old, and continue 


very clumſy : the beams ten feet long, and 
all have wheel-coulters. 


ave From Frog-mill to Cricłhy- hill, which 
hu leads into Gloauceſter vale, the beauty of 
y of landſcape is great. ' Six miles from the 
. the former, from the top of an hill, is ſeen to 


the right a moſt prodigious proſpect, over 
Ef L 3 an 


ſions, and gave the men 1s. 2d. in the 


them at it till five. The ploughs are here 


| 
| 
| 
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an extenſive vale, bounded by Cheltenhay 
hills, which ſeem to tower quite to the 
clouds; the incloſures appear in a bottom 
under you, and are very diſtinct, On the 
whole, it is inferior only to that amazing 
one of Billericay. All this country is full 
of pictureſque views; the romantic ſpots 
of Crickley-hill are exceedingly fine. 

The huſbandry of this tract does not 
materially differ from the preceding ones; 
however, I ſhall preſent you with the par- 
ticulars I gained a knowledge of; and ay 
to ſome repetitions, I know you will excuſe 
them, who are ſenſible that I had better 
dwell in tautologies of that nature, than 
negle& giving you particular 1nformation, 
Their courſe of crops 1s, 1. Barley. 2. Clo- 
ver for two years, 3. Wheat, 4. Peaſe, 
They reckon two quarters a middling crop 
of wheat, and the ſame of oats; and of 
barley, three. Rents run from 65, an acre 


to 125. but in general 65s, or 75, The 


farms above hill are large; from two to 
three hundred a year, and ſome more: but 
in the vale of Glouceſter they are much lels, 
What graſs they have they mow ; very few 
beaſts are grazed, and but few dairies, ex- 
cept in the vale, where they have all that 
fine breed of hogs, which at Barnet market 
are called the SHropſbires; with exceeding 
long garcaſes, and long ſlouching ears, which 


ho, ow }_ GO _ - == e „ as 
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almoſt trail upon the ground, to make way 
for their noſes. Sainfoine is much ſown in 
all this country, and laſts generally about 
ten years, ſome longer ; and their method 
of breaking it up, as well as ſheep-paſtures, 
after they have laid about ten years, is by 
paring and burning ; they take off the ſur- 
face about half an inch thick, and plough 


| in the aſhes for turnips, ſometimes for 
l wheat. . The price of this work is ſome- 
a thing under twenty ſhillings an acre. Oxen 
D are much uſed for all the purpoſes of huſ- 
e bandry ; never leſs than fix in a plough, 
r WT frequently eight. They are reckoned the 
n WT moſt profitable by ſome farmers, and horſes 
. by others; but it is generally agreed, that 
- when a man keeps two teams, it is ever 
e. the moſt profitable to have one of them of 
Pp oxen. | | 
l LABOUR. 

ae la winter, &c. to hay-time, 8 d. 9 d. and 
to 104, the ſtouteſt fellows often want 
ut work for 9d. and cannot readily get it. 
s. n hay-time, for mowing, 15s. and 1s. 2 d. 
ew In harveſt, 15. 8 4. | 

x- Wl Reaping wheat per acre, 4s. and 5 5. 

hat Wl Mowing ſpring corn, 109. and 15, 


Thraſhing wheat, 25. a quarter. 
— —L— 
ich I Thraſhing Oats, 10 d. All this exceedingly 
0ſt —_— . 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


A ftout waggon coſts from 16. to 20} 
and a plough ironed complete for half a 
guinea, which is amazing. 


PROVISIONS. 


Perk, = = #4 fer B. 

Butter, — a, 7 

Bread, rather more than 2d. per lh, 
52 6. for 16. 


There is no manufacture nearer than 
Glouceſter ; the ſtaple of which city is pins, 
which employs near 400 hands, of whom 
2. great number are women and children: 
good hands at pointing and ſticking earn 
from 10 C. to 125. and 15. a week: chk 
dren of 9, 10, and 11 years old, earn 24, 
and 3d. a day ; but ſome journeymen do 
not get more than 7s. 8s. and gs. a week: 
the wages in general are good. There are 
ſome glaſs-houſes in this city.; and a pretty 
briſk trade carried on by means of the 
Severn, with Shrewſbury, Gc. and Brito 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread 21 — d. per lb. 

Butter — bot 22 

Mutton, . - — 4 

Beef, 34 480 4 8 
5 Veal 
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Veal, 5 3 l 


Bacon, 12 nw 8 


Candles by the ſing le 
if by three” 8, 62 140 | lg on 


' You muſt all * 
2 ow me here to put 2 verio 
Adieu, Sir; believe me, 
Yours, 


Newnham, Monmouthſhire, 
July 2, 3767; © 


r 
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LETTER v. 


WAS infinitely ſurprized to find the 
fame ſtoney, hard, and rough roads, 
miſcalled turnpikes, all the way from 


Glouceſter to Neunbam, which is twelve 


miles: it is all a narrow lane; it is the 
ſame ſtone as the other ſide of the Severne, 
but much harder, and conſequently more 
Jolting, and cutting to the horſes feet; nor 
is it ſo much as level, but rutts all the way; 
and what is remarkable, I found by them, 
that they build their waggons with their 
wheels full three inches nearer to each other 
than in the eaſtern counties, which is ſur- 
prizing : a Norfolk or Suffolk waggon could 
not ſtir even in this #urnpike-road. 
This line of country is very hilly and 
3 for the road runs all the way 
y the Severne, which has a bold ſhore, 


finely wooded, and breaks upon the view 


in a very pleaſing manner. The land is 
good, and well cultivated ; all incloſed, 
and letts, the arable for 105. and the mea- 
dow for 20s, I was amazed to find that 
day-labour was much higher in this coun- 
try, than on the other ſide of Glouceſter. 
LABOUR: 

In winter, 10 d. and oftener 1 5s. 

In hay-time, 1 5. 6 d. 

In harveſt, 15. and board and beer. 


1 
PROVISIONS. 
Bread, _ — 2 d. y 


Butter, = 6 
Mutton and beef, 4. 


From Newnham to Chepſtow, the road 
continues exceſſively ſtony, and made in 
the ſame vile manner as that from Gloucęſ- 
ter; though here and there is a quarter of 
a mile that is pretty good: but their me- 
thod of mending occaſions their roads to 
be ſo very bad; this is ſufficiently proved 
by about a quarter of a mile of good road, 
made by Mr. Bathurſt, againſt his pad- 
dock; this 18 done with the ſame mate- 
rials, with the only difference of reducing 
them to very ſmall pieces, not larger than 
common pebbles, and widening and level- 
ing it. In many places the road is ſo very 
narrow, that my chaiſe with great difficul- 

got through it without riſing on the 
banks. The whole country covers a ſtra- 
tum of the ſame rock, which I firſt met 
with near Yoodffock, and continued regu- 
larly from thence to Chep/tow. But there 
is one circumſtance, which would make 
the beſt turnpike in England extremely bad 
to travel, and that is the perpetual hills ; 
tor you will form a clear idea of them if 
you ſuppoſe the country to repreſent the 


roofs of houſes joined, and the road to run 
acroſs them, | 


The 


In winter, 15. 
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The lands are rich and fertile, and the 
meadows, eſpecially, very fine. The courſe 
of crops on their ploughed ground, is, 
I. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Peaſe. 4. Oats. 
5. Turnips. 6. Barley. 7. Clover and 
ray-graſs. They uſe oxen chiefly, many 
farmers keeping no horſes, plough with 
five, fix, and ſometimes eight, and ufe 
only foot-ploughs of a very clumſy con- 
ſtruction. They reckon two quarters and 
an half, a good crop of wheat, and three 
and an half of barley ; about Lidney, land 
at an average letts for 14 5. per acre ; but 
in ſome other places it runs up to 20 . 


and more. 
LAB OUR. 


In ſpring, 1 5. 2 d. 
In harveſt, 1 s. and board and beer. 
Mowing graſs, 15. 8 d. per acre, 


and beer. 
PROVISIONS, 
Hams 6 
Mutton, = — 4 
Beef, — — 32 5 
Br ead, — = 2 
Veal, * 


3 
Around Chepſtow, fs ſome miles, there 
hes a great quantity of very good meadow- 
ground, which letts from. one guinea to 
two per acre ; but their arable land is in 


general about 12 5. They uſe oxen "ow 
or 


ä 
for ploughing, ſix at a time, and often 
mix them with horſes. Labour, very dear; 
the ſame as laſt minuted; or if any differ- 
ence, rather dearer. 

About Lanvachers, which is the mid-way 
between Cheptow and Newport, they have 
a great mixture of good and bad huſban- 
dry. As to all the general ceconomy and 
management of their farms, it is generally 
bad; for I found them univerſal in em- 
ploying ſupernumerary hands and beaſts, 
without giving their lands a proportion- 
able culture, than which there cannot be 
a more unprofitable practice: their num 
bers of each appeared to me pretty. much. 
as 12 oxen and 4 or 5 horſes to 100 acres. 
of arable land, and 4 or 5 men- ſervants 
and boys, and as many labourers moſt part 
of the year; Which on the whole, ought 
to be productive .of- infinitely better, and 
more garden-like huſbandry than. is to be 
met with here: and in the management 
of their people they are ſtrangely remiſs, 
for notwithſtanding their wages are good, 
yet J found upon inquiry, that they ſuffer- 
ed a ſurprizing degree of idleneſs among 
them, and languid execution of their buſi- 
neſs : and notwithſtanding the foil is tole- 
rably light, and many fields level, yet the 
ridiculous. cuſtom of ploughing with fix, 
and even eight oxen, continued here, which 
ſtrength of cattle never did above an acre 


a day, 


r 

a day, and very frequently not above half 
an acre; and when they carry out their 
corn to the ports on the Severn, which are 
at a ſmall diſtance, they don't load ſix or 
eight ſtout oxen with more than 10 ſacks, 
not often more than eight. All theſe 
inſtances are marks of wretched ideas of 
general management. But with ſuch ſigns 
of miſerable ceconomy I did not remark 
any fields of wheat or barley very foul with 
weeds ; but in general clean crops, WOK. 
is a point of great importance. 


Their courſe of crops is in general az 
follows: 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Bar- 


15 ley. 4. Oats. 5. Ray-graſs and clover, 


from three to eight years, then pare and 
burn; and 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
4. Clover, two years. 5. Wheat. The 
firſt miſerable huſbandry, and the latter 
bad. Their fallow for wheat conſiſts of 
three ploughings; they ſow two buſhels of 
ſeed (9 gallon meaſure) on an acre, and 
reckon a middling crop between 15 and 
20 buſhels; they then give two 'earths for 
barley, of which they ſow three buſhels, 
and conſider from 16 to 20 buſhels a mid- 
dling crop. The oats they ſow on one 
ploughing, 3+ buſhels to an acre; 15 the 
medium : when they throw beans in, which 
is no regular huſbandry with them, they 
ſow them on one earth, four buſhels to an 
acre; or if they ſet them, two, and reckon 

2 15 
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15 buſhels a middling crop, but never hoe 
them. If they ſow peaſe, which they like- 
wiſe throw in irregularly, they give them 
but one earth to harrow in, but if for 
under-furrow, then they plough twice; 
ffteen buſhels a medium, but never hoe. 
Turnips are not commonly ſown, not ſo 
common as they ought, conſidering that 
ſome of their lands are extremely dry and 
light, but rich withal; but they never hoe 
them : their crops, therefore, may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed without deſcription; they uſe 
them chiefly for their ſheep, (of which, by 
the by, they have but few ; Mr, Morris of 
Persfield had once a thouſand, which is 
thought a wonder) but ſome feed their 
oxen with them. What apples. they can 


above.a quart of ſeed on an acre, and all 


harrowing. | 
TFafms are in general ſmall, from 40 J. 
to 200 J. a year, but chiefly from 40 J. to 
100 J. andthe rents run from 7s. 6d. to 
10s, an acre arable, and about 125. or 
14s, graſs; exceeding fine tracts of land 
are lett on an average at 15 4. Moſt of the 


cr 


* farmers in this neighbourhood are ſenſible 
ch of the ſuperior profit attending graſs- 
ey lands, ON: compariſon. with arable, land 

accordingly they have generally more of it 


than of ploughed land. Lime is the great 
5 Sk manure 


have, I have no conception, for they ſow. 


the culture they give them, is that of a. 


160 J 

| | manure here; they think little can be done 

| without it; inſomuch, that every large 

farm has a kiln for burning lime-ftone, 
which the whole country has quarries, 
They generally lay on what they call threg 

| dozen; ſome four or five, that is fo many 

| dozen 8 I was informed in Here: 


fordfbire, the farmers 80 20 miles, and Pay 
34. A dozen for it, 


| LABOUR: 

Weekly pay, in general, 5 "i 

| In ſpring, 6 5... 55 

In harveſt, 6s. and victuals; drink with al. 

Reaping wheat, 3 5. and 3 5. 64 __ 

Mowing graſs, 1 5. 6 d. and a dinner and 
drink. 

But in ſome villages they are as follows 
| In winter to harveſt, 2 5. 6 d. a week, and 
1 victuals and drink. 

| In harveſt, 5 5. and boys of from 7 to-12 
years of age, from 1 d. to 14 d. N 
Reaping, 6 s. 


Mowing graſs, 10 d. and a dinner every 
other day and drink. | 


. Theſe variations. are e in 


| ſo ſmall a diſtance. 
| : PROVISIONS. 


| Whey Ae, for por ole 35 id and 4 
| Candles, - 60 : | 
| Mutton, < 44. 
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Peek; =  - 3i and 44, 

Veal, = =: 2 

_ a. 8 

Coals, 1 5. 3 d. for 2 Ct. laid in, and 3 5. 
for as much as fix horſes or oxen can 


draw from the pit. 
Cheeſe, 3 1 4. 88 . 
IMPLEMENTS. 


But I know of nothing in this country 
ſo cheap, as the articles which form, what 


vaggon, irons and all complete, with a 

tre on the wheels near an inch thick; coſts 

but from 8 J. to 10 J. f 

A good eart, 414. KAT 

A new plough and irons, from 4 s. 6 d. to 
10s. 6 d. | 

A pair of horſe-harrows, from 9 g. to 17; 
| forgot to remark to you, that altho? 

they keep a good many hogs here, yet 

have they no 1dea of that exceedingly pro- 

table method of feeding them entirely 


whey for them; it is to the dairy they 
chief apply their graſs; though many 
deaſts are fatted here, EY Cj 

But, my dear Sir, what am I to ſay of 
de roads in this country! The turnpikes ! 


from Chepſtow to the half-way houſe be- 
meen Newport and Cardiff, they continue 


Beef mere 


the farmers call wear and tear; a new 


with clover, they depend on nothing but 


s they have the aſſurance to call them; 
nd the hardineſs to make one pay for. 
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mere rocky lanes, full of hugeous ſtones 
as big, as one's horſe, and abominable hole, 
The firſt ſix miles from Newport, © they 
were fo deteſtable, and without either direc. 
tion-poſts, or mile-ſtones, that I could not 
well perſuade myſelf I was on the turnpike, 
but had miſtook the road ; and therefore 
aſked every one I met, who anſwered me, 
to my aſtoniſhment, Ya-as. Whatever 
buſineſs carries you into this country, 
avoid it, at leaſt, till they have good 
roads : if they were good, travelling would 
be very pleaſant; for cultivated hills are of 
all other tracts of country the moſt pictu- 
reſque, and moſt of theſe hills (which in 
more level countries, would be called 
mountains) are cultivated to the very tops, 
and cut into very beautiful incloſures by 
quick hedges. I muſt, however, alloy 
that the laſt ſixteen miles to Cowbrige they 
are exceeding good; the ſtones bound 
firmly together, no looſe ones, nor any 
rutts. | : 
Around Newport, though at no great 
diſtance from the laſt named place, | 
found a variation in ſome articles, which 
is worthy minuting : their courſe of crops 
is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
4. Clover, two years. 5. Wheat. They 
have but a ſmall proportion of graſs to 
their arable lands, and uſe oxen in the cul- 
tivation ; generally ſix to a plough, which 

| ſcarcely 


©. 

ſcarcely do an acre a day, For wheat they 
plough four times, and reckon 15 buſhels 
middling crop. For barley they plough 
three or four times, ſow three buſhels, 
and reckon 15 a middling crop. For 
cats they plough but once; ſow 24 buſhels, 
and 15 the medium. They plough like- 
wiſe but once for beans, and in common 
never hoe them: but Mr. Kemmiſs of Neu- 
fort, has introduced the method of ſett- 
ing them in rows, and keeping them clean 
by hand-hoes. Their culture of turnips 


and drag in the ſeed with ox-drags, then 
harrowing, and never hoe; the crop may 
be gueſſed at. Farms in general run from 


be WW 15/. to 150. a year; and the rent of ara- 
= ble land from 5 s. to 125. an acre; and of 
OW 


graſs from 75. to 359. 

LABOUR: 
All the year round, 10 d. a day. | 
Mowing per acre, 1 5. 8 d. and dinner and 
beer. This is out of all proportion; 
An ox-boy to drive, 4 d. a day. 


PROVISIONS. 


* Bread. 24. per lb. 
Th of Butter, = &. 0 


Muttoni, = < 32 
Beef, — — 4 
Veal, „ 


Coals per buſhel, 31, 10 gall. meaſure. 
Cheeſe, = 38 


M 2 


is ridicule itſelf; for they plough but once; 
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About Cowbridge and Bridgend | in Gl. 
morganſhire the huſbandry is the moſt im- 
perfect I ever met with; and totally con- 
trary to the moſt common ideas in more 
informed counties. To give you ſome 
notion of their management, let me inform 
you that ſome farmers keep two, three, 
and four hundred ſheep, and yet never 
fold them; which is ſo extravagantly 
ſtupid, that I was aſtoniſhed at it: About 
Bridgend there are many farms which con- 
fiſt of a very light ſand, eſpecially near 
Cantillon, and yet no turnips are ſown : one 
farmer from England, in the latter pariſh, 
ſowed two acres, and was at great pains 
to. hoe them well, and keep them clean; 
the neighbouring ones ridiculed him infi- 
nitely, and really thought him mad; but 
were ſurpriſed to ſee waa a crop he gain- 
ed, for it was very conſiderable, and he 
fold it by the Tack to all the neighbouring 
towns to vaſt profit: this practice he has 
fince continued; but ſtrange to tell, has 
never been copied ! 

[ walked: over ſeveral tracts of land near 
Bridgend, bordering on the Briſtal channel, 
which would produce admirable - carrots 
and potatoes, and the crops which the 
country-people have of theſe roots in their 
gardens, on the very ſame foil as the fields, 


arc excellent : I would engage to get as fine 
| _ 


1 
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crops of them on theſe lands as any in the 
world. 
Their preſent huſbandry, from the beſt 
information I could get, as well as a mi- 
nute obſervation, is this; they fallow and 
lime, which 1s done very cheap; the quan- 
tity they lay upon a cuſtomary acre, which 
is eighteen feet to the perch, is four or five 
curnocks, as they call them, each twelve 
hoops, and each hoop three pecks, conſe- 
quently 450 buſhels on an acre, which 
they burn on their lands ſo cheap, as 1 5. 
24, a curnock; others who purchaſe it, 
pay 2 5. 6 d. or 3s. It laſts good four 
years; the courſe then is, 1. Wheat. 
2, Barley. 3. Oats. 4. Oats. 5. Fallow. 
Others run different. 1. Wheat. 2. Bar- 
ley. 3. Oats. 4. Peaſe or beans. Others 
again, 1. Wheat. 2. Barley, 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat; but few, however, are conſi- 
derate enough for this. They generally 
give three ploughings for wheat, ſow three 
buſhels, and reckon a middling crop from 
25 to 30 buſhels. Then tor barley they 
plough twice or thrice more; and think 
25 buſhels a middling erop. Of beans, 15 
buſhels, but they never hoe them. For 
oats they never plough but once ; and for 
peaſe twice. Sometimes they fow clover ; 
and what I have not obſerved of an age, 
feed their hogs with it, even to depending 
in a good meaſure on it. 


M 3 Farms 


— 
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Farms are here in general ſmall ; from 
30 J. to 100 J. a year is the common run 
of the country; and land about Cowbriage 
letts, the graſs at 205. and the arable at 
tos. but about Bridgend, where the ſoil i 
much more ſandy, there is a great deal let 


for 5s, They employ oxen for moſt of 


the purpoſes of draught and tillage; to x 
farm of 50 J. a year, you will generally 
find eight, and two horſes; they yoke four 
to a plough, and ſometimes ſix, and plough 
an acre a day in common : but when they 
break up their fallows, not above half ay 
much. Farmers who do not rent above 
30 J. a year, keep only four oxen : in ge- 
neral I found their farms to contain more 
ploughed land than graſs, « 
1 15 LABOUR, 
Prices all the year round: 
Thoſe men who have conſtant work, 1 «, 
a day. 
An ox-boy to drive, 3 d. and 4 d. a day. 
If labourers are taken at various prices, 
then they run as follow: In winter, 1 5. 
In hay-time, 15s. In harveſt, -1 5. 64, 
Reaping wheat, 45. and 45. 6 d. 
Mowing corn, 15. 3 d. and 15s. 6 d. and 
drink. 23 
Mowing graſs, I 5, 8 4. and drink. 
PROVISIONS. 
Bread, not quite 2 d. per Ib. 
W 


Skim 


WoW 
| Skim cheeſe, - 2 and 21d. per Ib. 
Mutton, 22 34 | 
Beek, 9 
Veal, — 3 
Candles, - 
I forgot to tell you, that burnbeaking 
is known here and practiſed by ſome farm- 
ers, but not enough to have a ſettled price 
fer acre for it; they do it therefore by the 
day, Moſt of their draughts are per- 
formed by one horſe, in ſuch a fledge as 
this. See Fig. I, 
4. 0, the ſhafts, like thoſe of a waggon or 
cart which flide on the ground on the ends 
. 5. c. is a ſemicircular hoop from ſhaft 
to ſhaft, to keep in the ſacks or bundle of 
hay or wood, &c. which is laid on the 
croſs-bars, d. d. The machine is light, 
and much preferable to carrying the weight 
en the back. > 

It is a very great pity the Gl/amorganſhire 
gentlemen do not on a large ſcale practiſe 
a better huſbandry, that the force of nume- 
tous examples might influence the farmers 
to change their bad methods. Their ſoil 
is capable of as great improvements as any 
lever ſaw, eſpecially in the light parts. 
The great points they want to be well 
inſtructed in are theſe : Fir/t, The general 
management of their farms, in reſpe& of 
draught cattle, to keep no more than 
 Wpccellary for their work; but if they will 
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keep a larger number, to give a better 
idea of employing them proportionably tq 
the improvement of their lands. Second! 
Folding of ſheep, many of them having 
good flocks, but never fold them. Third, 
The turnip and carrot huſbandry : great 
quantities of their land being admirably 
adapted to both, but unknown, and when 
a few turnips are ſown, they are never 
hoed. Four, , The ſowing of ſainfoine, 
crhich graſs would thrive finely upon their 
lime-ſtone lands; but they are unge- 
70 with it Fifth, Cropping their 
elds in a better courſe, and not continue 
in the vile cuſtom of ſowing a crop of 
barley, and two crops of oats after one 
of wheat, on the credit of a fallow and 
liming, which many of them do. No foil 
can be better adapted to ſuch courſes as 
theſe: 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover, 
4. Wheat. 5. Carrots. 6. Oats. Or only 
1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat, 
But the former laying down with ſainfoine, 
among the oats, is preferable,  _ 
The ſituation of Glamorganſbire is very 
advantageous ; few counties more ſo, For 
it lies along the Briſtol channel, and has 
many little ports in it, by which means 
they have a ready market at Briſtol for 
every thing; and on the weſtern fide lies 
their vaſt copper, lead, and tin-works, 
about Neath and Swanſea, in which above 
Es | Wer 500 
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500 hands are employed, which neceſſarily 
occaſion a great conſumption. Theſe works 
were eſtabliſhed on account of the cheap- 
neſs of coals and labour, for the copper 
and tin are brought over from Cornwall. 

I ſhould not omit to inform you, that 
Cowbridge is a very neat, clean, well paved, 
well built town; much prettier than either 
Chepſtow, Newport, Cardiſt, or Bridgend ; 
the latter of which places, and its environs, 
form the weſtermoſt point of my tour; I 
purpoſe on my return to Chepſtow, to view 
Mr. Morris's famous place at Persfeld, and 
will-aim at ſome deſcription of it *. 


— — 
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* If your purpoſe is ſeeing Persfield, you ga 
from Chepſtow up the Monmenth road, (unleſs 
you go by water, which is a pleafant ſcheme 
enough) and paſs directly to the houſe: we 
were ſhewn to an adjoining part of the garden, 
which conſiſted of ſlopes and waving lawns, hav- 
ing ſhrubby trees ſcattered about them with 
oreat taſte, and ſtriking down a ſhort walk to 
the left, came at once to a little ſequeſtered ſpot, 
ſhaded by a fine beach tree, which commands a 
landſcape, too beautiful for pencil to paint ;— 
This little ſpot, over which the beach-tree 
ſpreads, is levelled in the vaſt rock, which forms 
the ſhore of the river V, through Mr. Mar- 
riss ground ; this rock, which is totally cover- 
ed with a ſhrubby underwood, is almoſt perpen- 
ficular from the water to the rail that encloſes 
ſhe point of view, One of the ſweeteſt vallies 

h ever 
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From Chepfiow we eroſſed the Severn to 
Briſtol. This paſſage, as they call it, not 
a ferry, is ſometimes rough; but we had 
fortunately a very agreeable one. It is 
two miles over; and we were only fifteen 
minutes in the boat (). 

On the road to Briſtol could ſee nothing 
but very rich graſs, which letts from 205, 
and 30s. to 40s. an acre (6). 

Mr. Champion's copper-works, about 


0 ._ — 
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ever beheld lies immediately beneath, but at 
ſuch a depth, that every object is diminiſhed, 
and appears in miniature. This valley conſiſts 
of a complete farm, of about forty incloſures, 
grafs, and corn- fields, interſected by hedges, 
with many trees; it is a peninſula almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the river, which winds directly be- 
neath, in a manner wonderfully romantic ; and 
what makes the whole picture perfect, 1s its be- 
ing entirely ſurrounded by vaſt rocks and preci- 
pices, covered thick with wood, down to the 
very water's edge. The whole is an amphi- 
theatre, which ſeems dropt from the clouds, 
complete in all its beauty. 

From thence we turned to the left, through a 
winding walk cut out of the rock ; but with 
wood enough againſt the river to prevent the 
horrors, which would otherwiſe attend the tread- 
ing on ſuch a precipice : after paſſing through a 
hay-field, the contraſt to the preceding views, 
we entered the woods again, and came to a bench 
incloſed with Chineſe rails in the rock, which 


commands the ſame valley and river all 1 
| | WI 
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three miles from Briſtol, are very well 
worth ſeeing. They diſplay the whole 
proceſs; from the melting of the ore, to 
making it into pins, pans, Sc. The liquid 
ore pouring out of the furnace into clay 
moulds, I fancy reſembles the ſlight erup- 


tions of mount Veſupius. After being 


ſeveral times melted, it is poured into a flat 
mould of ſtone, to make it into thin plates, 
about four feet long and three broad, 


— — -, N 


with wood; ſome great rocks in front, and juſt 
above them the river Severn appears, with a 
boundleſs proſpect beyond it. 

A little further we met with another bench 
incloſed with iron rails, on a point of the rock 
which is here pendent over the river, and ma 

be truly called a ſituation full of the terrible 
ſublime: you look immediately down upon a 
vaſt hollow of wood, all ſurrounded by the 
woody precipices which have ſo fine an effect 
from all the points of view at Pergſield; in the 
midſt appears a ſmall, but neat building, the 


bathing-houſe, which, though none of the leaſt, 


appears from this enormous heighth, bur as 3 
ſpot of white, in the midſt of the vaſt range of 
green: towards the right is ſeen the winding of 
the riyer. 
From this ſpot, which ſeems to be puſhed 
forward from the rock by the bold hands of the 
genius of the place, you proceed to the temple, 
a {mall neat building on the higheſt part of 
theſe grounds; and imagination cannot form an 


idea of any thing more beautiful than what ap- 


Pears 


"le . . —r—- , ys, — ew 
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Thoſe plates are then cut into 17 ſtripes, 
and theſe again, by particular machines, 
into many more very thin ones, and drawn 
out to the length of 17 feet, which are 
again drawn into wire, and done up in 
bunches of 40 6. value each; about 100 of 
which are made here every week, and each 
makes 100,000 pins. The wires are cut 
into them, and compleated here, employ. 
ing a great number of girls, who with 


” 
2 « „ 
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pears full to the ſight from this amazing point 
of view. You look down upon all the woody 
precipices, as if in another region, terminated 
by a wall of rocks : juſt above them appears 
the river Severn in ſo peculiar a manner, that 
you would ſwear it waſhed them, and that no- 
thing parted you from it but thoſe rocks, which 
are in reality four or five miles diſtant, This 
deception is the moſt exquiſite I ever beheld, 
for viewing, firſt the river beneath, then the vaſt 
rocks riſing in a ſhore of precipices, and imme- 
diately above them the noble river, as if a part 
of the little world immediately before you ; and 
laſtly, all the boundleſs proſpect over Glouceſ- 


terſhire and Somerſetſhire, are, together, ſuch a 


bewitching view, that nothing can exceed it, and 


contains more romantic variety, with ſuch an 


apparent junction of ſeparate parts, that imagi- 


nation can ſcarcely conceive any thing equal to 


the amazing reality, The view to the right, 
over the park, and the winding valley at the 
bottom ft it, would, from any other ſpot but 
this, be thought remarkable fine, 1 | 
| E 
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little machines, worked by their feet, point 
and head them with great expedition: and 


will each do a pound and half in a day. 


The heads are ſpun by a woman with a 
wheel, much like a common ſpinning- 
wheel, and then ſeparated from one ano- 
ther by a man, with another little machine 
like a pair of ſheers. They have ſeveral 
lapis calaminaris ſtones for preparing it to 
make the braſs, of which they form a vaſt- 


. 


The winding road down to the cold bath, is 
cool, ſequeſtered, and agreeable. The building. 
itſelf is exceſſively near, and well contrived, and 
the ſpring, which ſupplies it, plentiful and tranſ- 
parent. You wind from it up the rock; bur 
here, I muſt be allowed juſt to hint a want, if, 
any thing can be wanted in ſuch a ſpot as Pers- 
feld. This walk from the cold bath, is dark. 
and rather gloomy, breaks and objects are rather 
ſcarce in it; the trickling ſtream you have juſt 
left, puts one in mind of a caſcade, which would 
be here truly beautiful, but does not appear 
throughout all the walks of Pergſield. On the 
left, towards the valley, there is a prodigious 
hollow filled with a thick wood, which almoſt 
hangs beneath you; from the walk, an opening 
drown through this wood might eaſily be made, 
with juſt light enough let in, to ſnew to advan- 
tage the guſh of a caſcade; to look backwards, 
allant upon ſuch an object, would be infinitely 
pictureſque amidſt the brownneſs of this hanging 
grove, I know not whether water could be 
| brought 
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number of aukward looking pans and 
diſhes for the negroes, on the coaſt of 
Guinea. All the machines and wheels are 
ſet in motion by water; for railing which, 
there is a prodigious fire engine, which 
raiſes, as it is ſaid, 3000 hogſheads every 


minute. 


On the other fide of Bri/tol, land pre- 
{ently declined in richneſs ; for about half 
way between Briſtal and Bath, arable letts 


" 
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brought there; but if it could, never was there 
a ſituation for viewing it to ſuch advantage. 
Paſſing on, there are two breaks, which open 
to the valley in a very agreeable manner. You 
are then lead through an extremely romantic 
cave, hollowed out of the rock, and opening 
to a fine point of view. At the mouth of this 
cave ſome ſwivel guns are planted ; the firing of 
which occaſions a repeated echo from rock to 
rock in a moſt ſurpriſing manner. Nor muſt 
you paſs without obſerving a remarkable phe- 
nomenon a large oak, of a great age, growing 
out of a cleft of the rock, without the leaſt ap- 
rance of any earth. Purſuing the walk, as 
it riſes up the rocks, and paſſes by the point of 
view firſt mentioned, you arrive at a bench, 
which commands a view delicious beyond all 
imagination: on the left you look down upon 
the valley, with the river winding many hun- 
dred fathom perpendicular beneath, the whole 
ſurrounded by the vaſt amphitheatre of wooded 
rocks; and to the right full upon the town of 
Chepftowy , beyond it the Severn's windings, and | 
a pro- 
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for ſo little as from 5 5. or 65s. an acre to 
125. and good graſs for near 20s, Their 
courſe of crops, taken in general, is, 
1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Clo- 
yer. Mountains of coal aſhes might be 
had around Briſtol, but few farmers ſeem 
to fetch them. | 


LABOUR. 


In winter and ſpring, 15. and 1s 2 d. 
In hay and corn-harveſt, mowing and 
reaping, I 5. 6 d. dinner and beer. 


_—_— 
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aprodigious proſpect bounding the whole. When- 
ever you come to Per geld, reſt yourſelf ſome 
time at this bench, for believe me, it is a capital 
view. 
From thence an agreeable walk, ſhaded on 
one fide with a great number of very fine ſpruce 
firs, leads you to an irregular junction of wind- 
ing walks, with many large trees growing from 
the ſequeſtered lawn, in a pleaſing manner, 
and figures by contraſt to what preſently ſuc- 
ceeds; which is a view, at the very idea of 
which, my pen drops from my hand: — The 
eyes of your imagination are not keen enough 
to take in this point, which the united talents 
of a Claud, and a Pouſſin, would ſcarcely be 
able to ſketch. © Full to the left, appears be- 
neath you, the valley, in all its beauty, ſur- 
rounded by the rocky woods; which might be 
called (to uſe another's expreſſion) a coarſe ſel- 
lage of canvaſs around a fine piece of lawn. 
In the front, riſes from the hollow of the river, 


3 a pro- 
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by deſcending. You next meet with the grotto, 


2 
PROVISIONS. 


Bread. = +2. per lb. 
Butter, 6 

Mutton = = 4 

Beef, = 4 

Veal, 3 5 


Not far out of Briſtol, 1 had the ſatis- 
faction of remarking a three-acred piece 
of drilled Lucerne, which particularly 
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a prodigious wall of formidable rocks, and 
immediately above them, in breaks, winds the 
Severn, as if parted from you only by them: on 
the right is ſeen the town and caſtle, amidſt a 
border of wood, with the Severn above them, 
and over the whole, as far as the eye can 
command, an immenſe proſpect of diſtant 
country. I leave your imagination to give the 
colours to this mere outline, which is all ! 
can attempt. 

The ſloping walk of ever greens, which leads 
from hence, is remarkably beautiful in proſpect; 
for the town and country above it appear per- 
petually varying as you move; each moment 
preſenting a freſh picture, till the whole is loſt 


a point of view exquiſitely beautiful; it is a 
ſmall cave in the rock, ſtuck with ſtones of 
various kinds; copper, and iron cinders, &c- 
You look from the ſeat in it immediately down 
a ſteep ſlope on to a hollow of wood, bounded 
in front by the craggy rocks, which ſeem to part 

2 | you 
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caught my attention, notwithſtanding a, 
pile of building within fight, frange and 
add, at leaſt. I made the neceſſary inqui- 
ries concerning the hiſtory of this lucerne, 
and found that the owner, Mr. Reeves, had 
before tried four acres of it, but without 
ſucceſs ; that he then ſowed this piece of 
three acres, on a different ſoil, and with 
better ſucceſs. It was mowed laſt year 
three times for hay, to mix with common 


** 
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you from the Severn in breaks; with the diſtant 
country, ſpotted with white buildings above all; 
forming a landſcape as truly pictureſque as any 
in the world. The winding walk; which leads 
from the grotto, varies from any of the former ; 
for the town of Chepftowo, and the various neigh- 
bouring objects, break through the hedge, as 
you paſs along, in a manner very beautiful :;— 
paſſing, over a little bridge which is thrown acroſs 
toad in a hollow way through the wood, you 
come to an opening upon a ſcoop of wood alone; 


ads wich being different from the reſt, pieaſes as 
Ct ; Lell by its novelty, as its romantic variety. Fur- 
der- ther on, from the ſame walk, are two other 
ent breaks which let in rural pictures; the latter 
loſt WW opens to a hollow of wood, bounded by the 
to, Wh vall of rocks, one way, and letting in a view 
1s 4 ef the town another, in an exquiſite taſte. The 

ext opening in the hedge (I ſhould tell you, by 


tie way, that theſe breaks and openings are all 
utural, none ftifly artificial) gives you at one 
mall view, all the pictureſque beauties of a 
tural camera obſcura ; a bench which is thickly 

ſhaded 


ded 
part 
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culture ; for I remarked the ſpaces between 
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in the ſenſations it raiſes, but the cultivated 


{ 178 ] 
hay; but it had not been cut this year, ; 
eircumſtance which ſurprized me; for the 
beginning of July is very late indeed fo; 
the firſt cutting of Lucerne; and I ſhould 
apprehend, proved ſufficiently, that the 
ſoil was not yet hit off with any great luck 


the rows to be very full of weeds, though 
I was told Mr. Reeves had given it much 
hoeing and cleaning. 


— 


A. 
nm 


ſhaded with trees, in a dark ſequeſtred ſpot, from 
which you look aſide through the opening, tox 
landſcape that ſeems formed by the happieſt 
hand of deſign, it is really nothing but catching 
a view of accidental objects. The town and 
caſtle of Chepſtow appear from one part riſing 
from romantic ſteeps of wood, in a manner too 
beautiful to expreſs; a ſmall remove diſcover 
the ſteeple ſo dropt in the preciſe point of taſte, 
that one can ſcarcely believe it real, and not an 
eye-trap. Soon after a large break opens 
various view of the diſtant country; and not far 
from it another, which is much worthy of r- 
mark ; you look down upon a fine bend of the 
river, winding to the caftle, which appears het 
romantically ſituated ; the oppoſite bank &; 4 
ſwelling hill, part overrun with gorſe and rub- 
biſh, and part cultivated incloſures : this di 
ference in the fame object, is here attended wits 
emotions not conſonant; the wild part of the 
hill ſuits the reſt of the view, and agrees with þ 
bein 


Ln 3] 

My ſtay in Bath was but very ſhort :'I 
ſpent a few hours with my very excellent 
friend, Mr. Harte, canon of Windjer ; 


handry, is as full of experience, and as 
truly ſolid, as his genuine and native hu- 
mour, extenſive knowledge of - mankind, 
and admirable philanthropy, are pleaſing 
aud inſtructive. One hour ſpent; in this 
gentleman's company, I prized more than 
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being incomplete, and unlike the beautiful farm, 
a the bottom of the before mentioned amphi- 
theatre, which is entire, has a bad effect. Was 
the whole well cultivated and lively, being 
rather diſtin& from the reſt of the landſcape, it 
would have a much better effect. 


ing The laſt point, and which perhaps is equal 
0 Bl to moſt of the preceding, is the alcove. From 
te this you look down pe icularly on the river, 
ra th a cultivated flope on the other fide. To, 
de right is a prodigious ſteep ſhore of wood, 
tu uinding to the caſtle, which, with a part of the 
fre. Vun, appears in full view. On the left is ſeen 


a fine bend of the river for ſome diſtance, the 
oppoſite ſhore of wild wood, with the rock 
appearing at places in riſing cliffs, and further on 
to the termination of the view that way, the vaſt 
wall of rocks ſo often mentioned, which are here 
en in length, and have a ſtupendous effect. 
On the whole, this ſcene is ſtriking. | 
About a mile beyond theſe walks is a ve 
romantic cliff, called the Wind Cliff, from which 


moſt 


whoſe converſation, on the ſubje& of huſ- - 


the extent of proſpect is prodigious ; but it is 
N 2 


111313 
all the architectural beauties of Bath, which 
you would not, however, fail of admirin 
greatly. Believe me, Bath greatly exceed 
London in regularity of building, and in 
being proportionally a much finer city, 
the moſt criticiſing eye muſt allow thy 


| 

the Circus is truly beautiful, and ornz. : 
mented to that juſt degree of elegance 
which, if I may be allowed the expreſſon, 0 
lies between profuſion and ſimplicity, T 
moſt remarkable for the ſurpriſing echo, 0 pe 
firing a piſtol or gun from it. The exploſion i of 
repeated five times very diſtinctly from rock to ro 
rock, often ſeven; and it the calmneſs of the he 
weather happens to be remarkably favourable, th 
nine times. This echo 1s curious. Beyond the in 
cliff at ſome diſtance is the abbey, a venerable vit 
ruin, ſituated in a romantic hollow, belonging fely 
to the Duke of Beaufort, well worth your ſee. uni 
ing; and this is the concluſion of the Persfell tor 
entertainment. | 7 5 1 
Upon the whole, it exceeds any thing of the Neid 
kind I have ſeen. In point of ſtriking pictureſque n a 
views, in the romantic ſtile, Persfeld is exquilite, WW ca 
The cultivated ineloſures, forming the bottom O h 
of the valley, with the river winding round them, Nora. 
and the vaſt amphitheatre of rocks and pendent ¶ ¶ ate 
woods which wall it in, to ſuch a ſtupendou ct al 
height, is the capital beauty of the place, and id to 
Mr. Morris has fixed his benches, Sc. in thol ¶ t cor 
points of view which command it in the happielt Walt 
manner, with the utmoſt taſte: Nor can a 0 
thing be more truly pictureſque, than the ap-: vo. 


pear ance 
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From this noble city, I took the road to 
the Deviſes. The ſoil is generally very 
good, particularly the graſs-lands, of which 
there is the greateſt quantity. They lett 
from 20 f. to 305. an acre, and the arable 
and graſs all around Melgſbam at 205. on 
an average, which is high. In that neigh- 
bourhood they ſow all ſorts of grain; but 
one circumſtance which gave me concern, 
was the falling off I perceived in the uſe of 


to. 
* 
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pearance which the Severn takes in many places, 
of being ſupported and bounded by the wall of 
rocks, though four miles diſtant ; this effect is 
beyond all imagination ſtriking. In reſpect to 
the extenſive proſpects, the agreeable manner 


with the rocks, woods, and river taken in them- 
ſelyes, other places are equal; but when they 
unite to form the landſcapes I have juſt men- 
toned, I believe they never were equalled, 
Throughout the whole of theſe walks, it is 
evident, that Mr. Morris meant them merely as 
an aſſiſtance to view the beauties of nature; as a 
means of ſeeing what nature had already done 
o his hands, and without a ſtrong deſign of de- 
coration or ornament, Every thing is in a uſt 
alte; but as I have been particular in ſpeaking 
of all the beauties of Persficld, I muſt be allow- 
ed to hint a few circumſtances wanting to render 
t complete, But do not imagine I mean in the 


vas owner; by no means; I am not certain that 
would be poſſible to add what I am going to. 


in which the town, caſtle, and ſteeple are caught, 


kalt to diſapprove the taſte of the moſt ingeni- 


3s th mention; 


I I 
oxen ; ſcarce any ox-teams are kept be. 
tween Bath and the Deviſes; all the coun, 
try-people I talked with, ſhaked their heads 
at the mention of oxen, and gave imme. 
diate preference to horſes. 


LAB OUR. 


In winter to hay-harveſt, 10 d. a day, 

In hay-harveſt, 15s. 2 d. and 1s. 3d, 

Reaping wheat, 45s. 55. 65. and 7s, aq 
acre. 

Mowing ſpring corn, 15. 
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mention; but I minute them merely that your 
idea of Persfield may be exact; and that you may 
not miſtake any general exceptions I have made 
uſe of, to imply beauties which are not here. 

The river hy, which runs at the bottom of 
the walks, 1s an infinite advantage ; but it is by 
many degrees inferior in beauty to a freſh water 
one, which keeps a level, and does not diſplay | 
a breadth of muddy bank at low water ; and the 
colour 1s very bad; it has not that tranſparent 
darkneſs, that filyer-ſhaded ſurface, which is, of 
itſelf, one of the greateſt beauties in nature, and 
would among theſe romantic objects give a luſtre 
inexpreſſibly elegant. — Caſcades are likewiſe 
much wanting; in ſuch ſteeps of wood and em- 
browning hollows that have a pleaſing ſolem- 
nity, nothing has ſo glorious an effect, as 
breaking unexpectedly upon a caſcade, guſh- 
ing from rocks, an over-hung with wood: 
there are many ſpots in the Persfield hollows, 
which would point out in the ſtrongeſt _— 
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Bread, = = 249, per lb. 
Butter, - = $8. 
Mutton, = = 4 
Beef, =» = 4 
TE --- 44 


The dreary tract of country, from the 
Deviſes to Saliſbury, affords but little that 
's remarkable in huſbandry comparable to 
what might be expected from a cultivated 


— — 
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the beauty of ſuch objects. —Laſtly, There is a 
yant of contraſts ; for the general emotions which 
iſe on viewing the rocks, hanging woods, and 
deep precipices of Persfield, are all thoſe of the 
fume z and when that is the caſe, the beautiful 
never appears in ſuch bewitching colours, as thoſe 
t receives from contraſt ; to turn ſuddenly from 
one of theſe romantic walks, and break full 
upon a beautiful landſcape, without any inter- 
mixture of rocks, diſtant proſpect, or any object 
that was great or terrible, but on the contrary, 
pe and agreeable, would be a vaſt improve- 
ment here; and I venture the remark the rather, 
becauſe thoſe views at Persfield, which are beau- 
tful, are all intermixed with the ſublime ; the 
am beneath you, is ſuperlatively fo ; but the 
rg you look down from, the hanging 
woods, and the rocks, are totally different. The 
Inall break, however, through the hedge, which 
atches the town and ſtegple, is in this taſte ; 
hut even here, ſome large rocks appear. Small 
tepant buildings, in a light and airy taſte, 
ling from green and gently ſwelling ſlopes, 
; | RS with 
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one; but it muſt by no means be paſſed 
over without attention. I was fortunate 
in meeting with a very intelligent occupier 
of near 500 J. a year, who gave me a con- 
ſiſtent and clear account of the ſtate of 
farming in that vaſt tract of open country, 
and he agreed with the other pieces of in- 
telligence I gained. = 
The farms, I found, were in gener] 
extremely large: two or three hundred 
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with ſomething moving near them, and ſituated 
ſo as the ſun may ſhine full upon them, viewed 
ſuddenly from a dark romantic walk, have a 
charming effect: but it mult ſtrike every one 
who walks over Persfiz/d, that the fineſt ſeats, 
Sc. are ſeen rather too much before you ſtep 
into them; they do not break upon you unex- 
pectedly enough: in many of them you ſee the 
rails, which incloſe them on the brink of the 
precipice, at a ſmall diſtance before you enter, 
What an effect would the view from the grotto, | 
for inſtance, have, if you entered it from be. 
hind, through a dark zig-zag narrow walk! 
Excuſe theſe hints which I throw out with 
great reluctance, for Persfeeld, notwithſtanding 
theſe trifles, is a place full of wonders, and wil 
yield you amazing entertainment; this I am fure 
of, for I know your taſte. Before I finiſh this 
tedious deſcription, I cannot avoid mentioning 
the ſpirit with which Mr. Morris has his place 
ſhown ; he has always people ready to attend 
whoever comes, to conduct them every where, 
and not one of them 1s ſuffered to ew 
9 | 3 thing; 
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pounds a year, they reckon mall; from 
that rent to 1000 J. a year, are common. 
The rent of land appeared to me very rea- 
ſonable; for their arable lands they pay 
generally 7 5. or $5, an acre; and as to 
the plain, they have their ſhares of that 
into the bargain. Many of them have ſix, 
ſeven, or eight hundred acres of arable 
land; and ſome never /ow leſs than five 
hundred. The flocks of ſheep they keep 
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thing; yet they ſhew all with great readineſs and 
civility. | | 


(a) From the landing-place I paſſed to King's 
Weſton, the ſeat of Edward Southill, Eſq; built 
by Sir John Vanburgb. It is in his heavy ſtile; 
the hall is rendered totally uſeleſs, by a vaſt 
echo. Before one of the chimnies, is a pro- 
digious pair of elk's horns, dug out of a bog 
in Ireland: the fineſt picture is that of Lord 
Thomas Cromwell, by Holbein, an exceeding good 
one. 

The lawn, which the houſe looks upon, is 
very beautiful; but for a proſpect, you muſt go 
yp the hill, a little beyond where the breakfaſt- 
ing houſe for the hot-well company is ſituated ; 
you look down from the hill to the left upon 
ſome fine woods, in the midſt of which, Mr. 
$04thi!l's houſe appears. In front is a very fine 
valley, two miles broad, beautifully interſected 
with hedges and trees, and bounded by the 
Severn, which is here ten miles over; y: u com- 
mand Kingroad, with a fleet of ſhipping, gene- 

7 gs, rally 
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on the plain, are I believe, as great as moſt in 

England; they run in number from 3 and 

400, to 3000; fold them the whole year 
round, and ſhift the folds every night. No 
oxen are uſed, but all horſes. The parti- 
| culars of a farm of 500 J. a year, were, 
| 18 or 20 horſes. 
| 20 men and boys all the year. 
They uſe three or four horſes to a plough; 
who ſcarcely do an acre a day. The parti. 
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rally lying at anchor; and, laſtly, the Welch 
mountains terminate the whole. Behind, there 
is an extenſive view of the country, well ſcat- 
tered with villages : the windings of the Severn 
are ſeen 20 miles, and thoſe of the Avon quite 
to Briſtol. The proſpect extends into Somerſet- 
ſhire, Gloſterſpire, Monmouthſhire, Glamorganſpire, 
 Brecknockſhire, Radnorſhire, and even to Pem- 
brokeſhire; and, upon the whole, is inferior to 
nothing, but the moſt aſtoniſhing one in the Bil 


SO 


lericay road, already deſcribed. 
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(5) There are a few things in the neighbour- 
hood of Briſtol, which I ſhould adviſe any cu- 
rious traveller to view; and none more remark- 
able than St. Vincent's rock, behind the hot- 
well: it hangs over the river Avon in vaſt and 
tremendous clifts, of a prodigious height, and 
in a place where the river winds a little ; they 
form on one fide a vaſt amphitheatre, which, 
is a moſt ſublime ſight, The oppoſite ſhore of 
the river is very ſteep, but quite covered with 
wood; the verdure of which is a ſtrong contraſt 
to the barren craggy rock, ; 


„ 3 
cular culture they give each crop, I found 
nearly as follows; but firſt I ſhould tell you 
their courſe is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 
3. Barley, and then fallow again ; unleſs 
hop, clover, or ray-graſs are thrown in, 
or ſainfoine, which they leave as long as 
it will laſt. Their preparation for wheat 
is three earths; ſow three buſhels, and 
reap, on a medium, 2 quarters, meaſure 
nine gallons. They likewiſe plough thrice 
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At Clifton, a village hard by this rock, there 
js a grotto to be ſeen, curious in materials and 
taſte : you enter it under-ground, through a 
dark arched paſſage of brick, which has much 
the air of an approach to a wine- vault: on open- 
ing the door, the firſt object which ſtrikes you, 
is a den, with the ſtatue of a lion in it. Pleaſ- 
ing objects are generally wiſhed for in a ſequeſ- 
tered grot ; but the owner of this is more pleaſed 
with thoſe of terror. | 

Ruſtic pillars, the workmanſhip of nature, 
(or at leaſt ſo in appearance) which ſeem to 
ſupport a craggy roof, are by no means amiſs 
in a grotto ; but this gentleman delights in the 
regular works of art, and accordingly EO tuſcan 
pillars are here the ſupporters of the roof.—A. 
[mall caſcade iſſuing from broken apertures in 
a rock, and falling in little ſheets on ſtrag- 
glng ſea- weed, coral, foſſils, Sc. is natural. 
Here is a Caſcade indeed; but it pours out of 
the urn of a river god. Any thing manifeſtly 
carrying the appearance of art, in ſuch an imi- 
tation of nature, is painful; a ſtair-caſe of wood, 
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for barley, ſow four buſhels; and reckon 3 
middling crop 3 qrs. When they ſow oats, 
they plough but once; throw in five hy. 
ſhels of ſeed, and gain, on a medium, 5 
qrs. For beans one ploughing ; plant two 
buſhels, hoe them twice, and reap, on x 
medium, 3 qrs. For peaſe, they plough 
ſeldom above once; ſow four buſhels, and 
when in rows after the plough, Jhoe them, 
and reckon two quarters and a half a mid- 
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for inſtance. But in this celebrated one, art 
out- does all common art; for here is a door and 
ftair-caſe painted] to make ſome amends for the 
want of a real one.—Light to view ſuch objects 
as theſe ſhould come in no common manner; 
you' may poſſibly imagine, that it breaks from 
one aperture in the rock to another, and at laſt 
enters by refraction, you know not where: no- 
thing in this mean ſtile, I aſſure you; a plain 
fky-light of glaſs, gives you the ſun's rays in 
their native heat, which acts by contraſt on the 
coolneſs of the water.—But to have done with 
diſpoſition, and come to materials : There 1s the 
utmoſt profuſion of Brito! ſtone, many of the 
pieces very fine; the four pillars are ftuck 
with nothing elſe : likewiſe a great number 
of fine ſhells, foſſils, corals, ſpar, Sc. all in 
greater plenty, and better of their fort, than in 
any grotto I have ſeen.—— This gentleman at 
one end of his terraſs has a ſummer-houfe with 
gothic battlements, and windows encompaſſed by 
a colonade on tuſcan pillars, and in his garden 
other curious ſtrokes of —— But I have done; 

| nor 
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ding crop. They ſow a great many tur- 
nips, plough for them three times, hoe 
them twice, and uſe them for feeding their 
ſheep. Hogs they feed only with whey, 


grains, &c. none upon clover. 


LABOUR. 
In winter, and quite to harveſt, 10 d. a day. 
In harveſt, 15s. 8 d. ditto, 
Reaping wheat, 5 5. an acre. 
Mowing corn, 10 4. | 
——— graſs; 1. 84. 


A boy of ſeven or eight years old, 2 d. 
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nor ſhould I have ventured fo far, but for an 
affectation of keeping them locked up from 
common eyes. 

When we had been ſufficiently feaſted with 
theſe objects of taſte; we viewed the front of 
Mr. Cozen's houſe at Redlands : it is of white 
ſtone, light, and elegant. I never ſaw any 
thing pleaſed me ſo much, except Holtam and 
Fpencer houſe in the green park; and one 
would think that doors are of infinitely dif- 
ficult architecture, for theſe three houſes have, 
to appearance, none. The architect of this, 
indeed, forgot that his center window did not 
look like one; and has, accordingly, built and 
planted a long, but abſurd approach from the 
road to it; and ſeveral flights of ſteps in the 
garden, ſeem to lead only to the windows: 
whenever there is no appearance of a door, 
equal to the front, no particular line of approach 
to the center ſhould be ſuffered -The chapel in 
the village, is neat and pretty. 
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1 90 
IMPLEMENT S. 


A new waggon, 201. 
A cart, 10 J. 

A plough, 18 5. 
Harrows, 75. 6 d. 


PROVISIONS. 


I forgot to tell you, that they ſometimes 
pare and burn; the price 155. an acre. 
Was my attention directed more towards 
curioſities, I ſhould fill ſeveral pages con- 
cerning Stone Henge, which lies but a little 
way out of the road from the Deviſes to 
Saliſbury. The ſtones are in form and fize 
really ſtupendous, and the idea of the difh- 
culty of moving and raiſing them, is very 
great. The country, even on this {ide the 
Deviſes, has certainly a quarry under it, 
from whence they might be dug ; but it 
the difficulty of the removal is thought too 
great, Quere, If they are not a compoli- 
tion? 

Before we came to Saliſbury, we turned 
to the right a little, to view Wilton, famous 
for its manufactory of carpets, and the * 
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of the Earl of Pembroke*, IT found the 
manufacturing journeymen earned, in ge- 
neral, about 10s. or 125. a week; and 
their number about 60 or 80. 
Near the turnpike, turning into Saliſßury, 
met with a ſmall field of Lucerne, drilled 
in rows, at one foot diſtance, belonging to 
Mr. Hunt, a brick-maker. It is three years 
old; was cut four or five times the two 
years laſt paſt. Some of it. was cut twice 


——_— 
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Lord Pembrote's ſeat, at this place, is 
a very ancient building, having been a mona- 
ſtery in the beginning of Queen Elizabetb's 


reign : the diſpoſition of the apartments is, of 


courſe, very irregular; for which reaſon you 
muſt excuſe my being exact, in going from one 
into another, according to their ſituation, 

In the court, before the front, ſtands a column 
of white Egyptian Fun with a ſtatue af 
Venus on the top of it; extremely fine, and 
worthy of attention from the curious in thefe 


matters. It 1s the ſame as was ſet up before the - 


temple of Venus Genetrix, by Julius Ceſar. In 
one of the nitches of a pedeſtal, in the inner 
court, is a ſtatue of Venus picking a thorn out 
of her foot ; the turn of the body is inimitable, 
we the expreſſion of pain in her countenance, 

The hall is 30 feet by 28, with a gallery in 
the ſame ſtile as the Houghton one : It contains 
a vaſt profuſion of ſtatues, buſts, and baſſo 
relievos. I made memorandums of thoſe which 
ſtruck me moſt ; for the number of the whole 
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E 
this year, and the reſt of a proper height 
for cutting ; very thick, vigorous, and well 
looking. It was uſed for feeding horſes 
green, and reckoned a great improvement, 
This little piece of intelligence, in favour 
of my favourite graſs, pleaſed me not x 
little. Before I totally quit this vaſt plain, 
I ſhould remark two particulars ; the firſt is, 
that for many miles between Devizes and 
Saliſbury, there grows in the turf a vaſt 


is ſo great, that it would almoſt fill a volume to 

mention the beauties of them: the houſe-ſteward 

ſells a half- crown catalogue to thoſe who chuſe 

to purchaſe ĩt. 

Statue of Didia Clara; drapery exceedingly fine. 

Ditto, Euterpe, by Cleomenes ; elegantly done. 

Buſt of Nero; the countenance expreſſive of 
his ſoul. | 

Ditto, of Lucilia; very fine. 

Statue of Hercules dying ; vaſt expreſſion. 

An Alto Relievo, Salurn; moſt exquilitely per- 
formed. 

An Alto Relievo, Endymion afleep ; a wretched 
poſture. 

Ditto, Saturn crowning arts and ſciences ; very 
fine. 

On each ſide the door leading to the ſtair-caſe, 
ia a copy by Wilton; one the Venus de Medici, 
and the other Apcllo of Belvidere. Theſe are not 
only the beſt copies of thoſe ſtatues in England, 
but are moſt inimitably done. Let us lay aſide 
all prejudices, upon account of their being but 
copies, and examine them for a moment 3 

; | originals. 
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nantity of wild Burnet, which ſeems ex- 
actly like the cultivated ſort; but is, itſelf, 
, dwarf kind. Secondly, I never ſaw ſo 
d ſheep-walks as all this country ; the 
verdure is good, and the graſs, in general, 
fine paſture, ſuch as would turn to prodi- 
ious account, if converted to the purpoſes 
of tillage, and let me add, population. 
This expreſſion puts me further in mind 
of the vaſt improvements which Sa//bury 
plain calls for. In twenty miles I met 


— — 


originals. The eaſy, graceful attitude of the 
Hhollo, was never exceeded; nor had ever drape- 
ry ſo light, airy, and elegant an appearance; 
the robe falling on one ſide, and thrown negli- 
gently over the ſtretched out- arm, is a ſtroke 
of grace beyond deſcription. And the beauty 
and delicacy of the Yenus amazingly fine. 
In the billiard-room. 
Statue of Marcus Antoninus ; the hand turned 
behind the drapery very finely, 
Ditto, Venus; attitude fine, but bad drapery. 
In the chapel room is a chimney-piece of Inigo 

Jones; but very heavy. | 
Statue of a River Nymph ; exceedingly elegant. 

New dining-rodm, 45 by 21. | 
Pictures in this room, not mentioned in the 
catalogue they ſell at the houſe. 
M. Angelo. Fruit pieces. 
Zaccharelli. Landſcape. 
dalviati, Our Saviour in the wilderneſs. 
/ernet. Landſcape exceedingly fine; the 
clear obſcure inimitable. 
anche. Himſelf, 
The Duke 4 Eſpernon. 
O 
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with only one habitation, which was a hut, 
A very little reflection will tell us, that 
ſuch a vaſt tract of uncultivated land is 3 
public nuiſance. This plain is as broad x; 
it is long, beſides many irregular breaks 
into the adjoining cultivated country; there. 
fore, if we calculate the area at a ſquare of 
22 miles, it will, I am confident, be under 
the truth. Now, it has been calculated, 
that all the corn exported from England, 
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Rubens. Harveſt home. 
St. Luke. Virgin and our Saviour : You will be 
| ſurpriſed to find St. Luke in a catalogue 
of painters; but the houſekeeper tells 
you, with a grave face, there are writ- 
ings in the library which prove it: but 
it is too good for Paleſtine or Judta; it 
is very fine. 

If I am not miſtaken, it is this room that the 
Deſcent from the Croſs, by Albert Durer, is re- 
moved into. It appears to me to be one of the 
very fineſt pieces in this collection; it conſiſts 
of 11 figures of the moſt capital expreſſion. The 
bloody body of Chriſt is wonderfully painted: 
beg you will take particular notice of this pic- 
ture, if ever you ſee Milton; for it is by far 
the greateſt work I have ſeen of this maſter's, 
and which ranl:s him with the greateſt of painters, 

The hunting-room, 25 ſquare. 

I ſtopped for a while, to admire the buſt of | 
Mago; that great genius, whoſe huſbandry writ- 
ings were the only remnant Rome allowed of her 
proud rival, Carthage. 


Cube-room, 3o {quare. 
Double- ' 


„ 

would annually grow on ſuch a ſquare : 
What an argument 18 this for cultivating it ! 
jnnumerable are the arguments and cla- 
mours againſt exporting ſo much corn; 
when the cultivation of one ſingle plain 
would yield nearly the whole : but if with 
ta deductions, on account of fallow, 
aſſes, &c. half was only produced, it 
would, I apprehend, be thought the beſt 
method of remedying any imaginary evils 
attending exportation. I do not believe 
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Double- cube, 60 long, 30 broad, and 30 
lich: a moſt elegant room, in which proportion 
pleaſes every eye: a greater breadth would poſ- 
bly be an improvement; but there can be no 
compariſon between the proportion of this room, 
and thoſe of cubes, or any other form, in which 
the height 1s equal to, or more than the length. 
One end is covered by the famous Pembroke 
family, by Yandyke ; one of the fineſt pictures 
& the kind in the world. Over the chimney is 
ſiſts mother Yandyke, exceedingly elegant; King 
Che WM Charles's children. 
ed: The tables in this room are very fine, parti- 
pic- alarly that of Verde-Antique. In the lobby, I 
far N rmarked a Sappho in ivory; of moſt amazing 
ers, Wiupture, and in admirable perfection: here is 
ters. Nativity by Van Eyck, excellent. 

The King's bed- chamber, 30 by 25. 
it of The corner-room, 25 ſquare. 
writ- The pictures which ſtruck me moſt in this 
F her wm were, 
inan. Mary Magdalen; very fine. 
ll. Angelo. Deſcent from the Croſs; wonder- 
fully great. | 
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there is really a barren acre of land in al 
this tract; for the ſoil, wherever I remarked 
it, is a fine light loam, yielding exceed. 
ing good graſſes, and would bear as fine 
corn as any in the world. The com- 
mon plea in favour of downs and fheey. 
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my expectations; appearing to me, rather heavy 
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walks, is the produce of wool ; but the 
moſt exact calculations that can be made 
plainly prove the vaſt ſuperiority of arable 
farms, with a proper proportion of graſſes; 
nor does the wool of any tract of land, in 


Dominichino. Mary Magdalen; fleſh finely painted. 
Penni. Chriſt. aſtride upon a lamb : J 
ſepb's head exceedingly fine; he is look: 
ing on. 
Vanderwerfe. Mars and Venus; very fine, 
Rubens. The four Children ; exceeding ele- 
gant. It is faid to be the fineſt in Ex- 
land of this maſter. 
Nativity on copper ; beautiful, 
In the Black Marble Table Room, Cleopatra ſit- 
ting, with Cæſarion, her ſon, on her lap, 
ſucking ; the attitude is extremely ealy 
and elegant. | 
Venus aſleep ; beautiful. 
Inigo Jones's front is reckoned very capital; 
and not without reaſon. In the garden 1s an 
arcade; the front of it likewiſe by Ingo, anc 
beautiful, The ſtable piazza was alſo built by 
him. The bridge, built by the late Earl ol 
Pembroke, from a deſign of Palladio, 1s muc 
eſteemed ; but I muſt own, it did not anſwel 


Upon the cold bath is a beautiful copy of tal 
Antinous, | 


4 
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the employment of manufacturers, by a 
hundred degrees equal the population at- 


tending the plough. What an amazing 
improvement would it be, to cut this vaſt 
plain into farms, by incloſures of quick 
hedges ; with portions planted with ſuch 
trees as beſt ſuit the ſoil! A very different 
ape the country would prefent from 
what it does at preſent, without a hedge, 
tree or hut; and inhabited only by a few 
ſhepherds and their flocks, 

Saliſbury is one of the prettieſt towns in 
England; the market-place is well built, 
the whole exceedingly clean, and with 
one circumſtance I never obſerved in any 
other place, a ſmall tranſparent ſtream 
runs through every ſtreet; in many of 
them two, one on each fide, inſtead of 
gutters: The effect of this in cleanlineſs 
and beauty is very great. 

The country between Saliſbury and 
Romſey is generally incloſed, and well 
cultivated : I found the huſbandry pretty 
much the ſame acroſs from Bruchalk to 
Wiite Pariſh, and then along to Rompey : 
their courſe of crops, with ſome variations, 
Is, I. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
4. Oats, peaſe or beans, or fetches : 
or —— 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
4. Hop, clover, or ray-graſs for two years. 
For wheat, they plough three or four times, 
low three buſhels, or 3: on an acre, in 
fuly and Auguſt; and reckon 3 quarters a 

| O 3 middling 
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middling crop. For barley they plough 


from once to thrice, ſow four buſhels, and 
get, on a medium, 3 quarters and an half 
or 4 quarters. Oats they plough for but 
once, ſow 5 or 6 buſhels; and gain, on 3 
medium, from 4 to 5 quarters, which 
is a very good crop. They plough twice 
for beans, ſow 4 buſhels, and reap ſeldom, 
on a medium, above 2 quarters ; but then 
they never hoe them. For peaſe they va 

greatly ; about Bruchalk they plough but 
once, whereas, around White Pariſh, they 
ſtir twice or thrice for them; both ſow 


three buſhels, and reckon 2 quarters, and 


two and a half a middling crop. In tur- 
nips they vary {ſtill more; for between 
Saliſbury and Romſey, they plough four or 
five times for them ; hoe them once, and 
feed them off with ſheep for wheat ; but 
about Bruchalk, they plough up a wheat 
ſtubble, and harrow them directly in, never 
hoeing. 

About Saliſbury, and towards Bruchalk, 
their flocks are very large, from 500 to 
3000. Mr. Cub of Winterbridge, has up- 
wards of 3000; they fold every night. 
Some poor lands they mend with chalk, 
which 1s of the rich, fat, ſoapy kind, and 
lay on about 20 waggon loads per acre, 
which is a good improvement for 20 years. 
In all this country, they have no notion of 
feeding hogs, by turning them into clover; | 
nor do they any where here uſe oxen 0 

2 the 
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me purpoſes of huſbandry, except, alone, 
the Dutcheſs of Qycenſbury, at Amerſbury. 
who keeps two or three teams. They reckon 
that an hundred acres of arable land re- 
quire ſix good horſes to be kept; they never 
plough with leſs than three, towards 
Bruchalk, always have a boy to drive, and 
generally do rather better than one acre a 
day; but about the Romſey road, they uſe 
four, and generally five, to do an acre. 
Farms in the latter track are ſmall; 200 J. 
z year they reckon a large one; there 
are many from 20 to 60 J. and ſome fo 
low as 10/, The rents run high, from 
15. to 20 f. an acre. But towards 
Bruchalk the farms are charge ; ſome few of 
40, or 60/7. but run up to ſeven and eight 
hundred pounds a year. 

[ oblerved in Saliſbury, large heaps of 
coal aſhes, and mortar rubbiſh; and on 
inquiring, if the farmers did not bring it 
away, I found they ſerved the inns with 
ſtraw, for the dung in return, but would 
not take the other manure without 3 f. or 
4d. a load with it; which is a ſtrange in- 
ſtance of miſtaken notions. 

LABOUR. 
In winter, 10 d. towards Bruchalk. 
— 15. —— Romſey. 
Summer to harveſt, 1s. Brychalk, 
——Ik. 3 4. Ry. 
Harveſt, 1 5. 6 &, and beer, or 1s. 2d. and 
victuals and drink. 
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Reaping wheat, 45s. 6 d. and 55. 

Mowing corn, 15. and 1s. 2 d. 

— - Graſs, from Saliſbury to Bruchal, 
25. 6 d. an acre, to Romſey, 1 5. 6 d. 

Hoeing turnips, 2 5. 6 d. 

Children 15 years old, 4d. or 5 d. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
Theſe are the ſame as from the Devizes, - 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, = = = 13 d. per Ib. 
Butter 7 — —— 62 

Mutton, - = — 42 

Beef, — 8 

Veal, VV˖ >. 

Cheeſe, = = = 3t 


As to manufactures, there are conſider- 
able ones of flannels and linſeys at Sa, 
bury; at which the journeymen earn from 
79. to 9s. a week the year round: and at 
Romſey, near 500 hands are employed in 
making thoſe ſhalloons which are called 
Rattinetts : the journeymen earn, on an 
average, 9s. a week all the year; anda | 
girl of ſixteen or eighteen, a ſhilling a day 
by weaving, but in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, by ſpinning, not above half as 
much; the children are employed at quil- 
ling very young. 
The road from Sahſbury to Romſey, and | 
the firſt four miles from thence to Vu. 


chefter, I found ſo remarkable good, that | 
1 made | 


L 
made particular inquiries concerning their 
making and mending it. They firſt lay 
a foundation of large ſtones, which they 
level with {ſmaller ones; then make a layer 
of chalk on that gravel, and, laſtly, ano- 
ther of ſifted gravel, exceeding fine; and in 
ſome places tending towards a ſand. It is 
many miles as level, as firm, and as free 
from looſe ſtones as any the fineſt garden 
walk I ever beheld; and yet the traffic is 
very great by waggons. But fcarcely the 
print of a wheel is to be ſeen on it for 
miles; and I really believe there was not 
a looſe ſtone to make a horſe ſtumble, 19 
miles from Saliſbury. | 
Between Romſey and Wincheſter the huſ- 
bandry is, in general, the ſame as what 
[ laſt mentioned, but with ſome variations, 
which I. ſhall mention. They feed their 
turnips off with ſheep ; but not for wheat, 
but barley ; oftentimes, however, they ſow 
them after fetches, which they either feed 
off with ſheep, or mow green for horſes ; 
ſeldom letting them ſtand for ſeed or hay. 
They plough but once for them, and ſow 
three buſhels. This is excellent huſbandry ; 
a thick crop of them looſening the ſoil as 
much as ſeveral ploughings. The farms 
are, in general, ſmall: 200 J. they reckon 
large, and lands lett, on an average, graſs 
and arable, from 7 g. to 20 s. per acre ; but 
generally about 10s, Having moſtly a 
right 
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right to commonage, they keep a greater 
number of ſheep than appears to be pro- 
portioned to their farms. One of 50. , 
year, for inſtance, has 300. Some of 


the farmers, neareſt to Wincheſter, ſerye 
the inns with ſtraw, and take their dung 
in return; and bring coal-aſhes from 
thence ; ſome ſoap-aſhes, for which they 
give 25. 6d. per waggon load; which i 
very cheap. No oxen uſed ; four horſes 
to a plough. Their meaſure 18 feet to x 
perch. 


LABOUR. 
In winter, to hay-time, 1 s. a day. 
Mowing hay, 1 5. 6 d. ditto. 
Reaping wheat, 5 5. 
Mowing corn, and raking it, 25. 
— Graſs, and making into hay in 
the meadows, 5s. Elſewhere 3 5, 
Hoeing turnips, 4s. and 45. 6 d. 
A boy of 7 or 8 years old, 3 d. a day. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, = 2 4. per Ib, 

Butter, 62 

Mutton, 24 
3 


Beef, 5 4 
Cheeſe, = 3 
Coals, - - 9 a buſhel. 


From Wincheſter 1 turned out of my way 


purpoſely to view Crux Eaſton, and the 


country | 
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country adjoining, that I might be the 
better able to underſtand ſeveral particu- 
lars, which Mr. Ze, in his O&/ervations 
om Huſbandry, leaves very doubtful. I 
wanted to diſcover, if the ſoil required 8 
and 10 oxen to plough ; but, herein, I 
was, what I may call, practically diſap- 
pointed, for not a working ox is to be 
met with for miles around, and very few 
in the whole country. But they common- 
ly uſe 3 horles, ſometimes 4. White earth, 
which he ſo often mentions, is very dry, 
fund corn-land, very ſhallow; for the 
pure chalk is at a few inches of depth, and 
the ſurface varies only from it in its dry- 
neſs, The rent, at a medium, of whole 
farms there, is 9s. and 105. an acre, I 
muſt own, I expected ſomething more 
feculiar than I found; however, my own 
curioſity was ſatisfied, though I could not 
bring from them many particulars worth 
your reading. | 

The country around Mincheſter, and to 
legferd, and its neighbourhood, is, in 
general, poor; in the latter, land letts 
from 5.5. to 105. an acre, and graſs much 
higher: their flocks of ſheep are conſider- 
able, ariſing to above 1000, and the be- 
nefit of folding well known. Particulars 
of culture and prices, are the ſame as thoſe 
[ troubled you with laſt. I ſhould ob- 
ſerve, that Mr. Rodney, of Old Aylesford, 


has 
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has tried a ſmall field with lucerne, broad. 
caſt, and a piece of another with burnet; 
the plants of the latter were vigorous, and 
looked well; but ſo thin that there was not 
half a crop; it is a year and a half old; 
but I could not find that any cattle would 
eat it. His lucerne was broad-caſt, except 
about half a dozen rows, two feet aſun. 
der; but as the crop was very thin, and 
much over-run with weeds, it affords me 
no concluſions that are the leaſt determi- 


Nate. 


Recollecting a letter in the Maſæun 
Ruſticum, which mentioned the Earl of 


Northington's having ordered an experiment 


to be tried on burnet, I determined to view 
it, though ſix miles out of my way, in go- 
ing and returning. I found it about one 
acre; and was informed, that the foil was 


light, but rich enough to produce wheat, 


or any other common grain, It was two 
years old laſt ſpring ; ſown by itfelf, and 
kept clean, and mown once the firſt year; 
the ſecond, twice; once for ſeed, and once 
for green food; the horſes, hogs, and 
ſheep, feed freely on it; and this point, 
it is imagined at the Grange, depends up- 
on not giving it them, when too old and 
ſtalky. At preſent, it is ſtanding for an- 
other crop of feed, not having been cut 


this year; and is really a very fine thick 
CrOPy 
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crop, of great bulk, and has very few 
weeds in it. | 

The country between Aylesford and 
Alton is pleaſant, and well cultivated, but 
not rich in ſoil; the land, in general, is 
light and dry, very healthy, and bears, by 
means of good tillage and manure, wheat 
and turnips ; two vegetables which delight 
in oppoſite ſoils; but whenever any one 
yields both, that eircumſtance is a ſtrong 
reaſon for concluding it, what the farmers 
call, 2 &indly foil, The rent through this 
tract is in general, 7s. or Bs. an acre, 
graſs and arable, one with another. | 
The farms are, in general, ſmall ; 200 J. 
a year is reckoned a very large one : they 
run, in general, from 30 J. or 40 J. a year, 
to 150 J. They cannot be ſo ſmall as in 
ſome counties, becauſe no plough ſtirs with 
| leſs than four horſes, and a farm of 15 J. 
or 20/, could not keep them. Their courſe 
of crops is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Bar- 
ley. 4. Clover and trefoil, and ſome ray- 
graſs two years; then round again: or, 
1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Graſſes, two 
years. 4. Fallow. 5. Wheat. 6. Barley. 
They plough three times for wheat, ſow 
three buſhels; and reckon two quarters a 
middling crop. For barley they plough 
twice, ſow four buſhels; and reckon two 
quarters and half the medium. They 
very 
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very ſeldom give above one earth for oats 
ſow four and a half, or five buſhels, ang 
reckon three quarters the middling produce, 
For peaſe they plough once, ſow three or 
four buſhels, according to the ſize of the 
pea; and two quarters and a half the me- 
dium. Fetches they never ſow, except 
for feeding off with ſheep, or cutting green 
for their horſes; they plough but once for 
them, and ſow two buſhels. Whenever 
theſe crops of oats, peaſe or fetches, come 
in, it is, in general, inſtead of barley. The 
culture of turnips has within theſe 12 years 
increaſed twenty to one; they plough three 
or four times for them, hoe them once, 
and feed them off entirely with ſheep. 
They uſe alſo wheel-ploughs, never leſs 
than four horſes, and do an acre a day. 
As to the general œcOmy of their farms, 
the following ſketch of one, of 160/. a 
year at Rypply, will give you ſome idea. 
The farmer, who occupies it, has about 
400 acres of land, a conſiderable part of 
them graſs; keeps 10 or 12 horſes, and 
about eleven ſcore of ſheep: employs con- 
ſtantly five ſervants, one ſhepherd, one 
boy, and three labourers. I forgot to 
tell you, that many of them manage to 
have a piece of clover for their hogs, an 
article of huſbandry I have not met with 
for ſome time. 
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All the year round, 1 5. a day and beer, 
or 1 5. 2 d. without. This is exceſfive 
cheap. 

Reaping wheat, 45. and 4s. 6 d. per acre. 

Mowing barley and oats, 15. mow and 
rake, 1s. 8 d. 

Mowing graſs, 1 s. 

Hocing turnips, 5 5. 

of 13 or 14 years old, 4d. a day. 
ploughing land per acre, 8 5. 


PROVISIONS. 
Bread, — — 11 d. per lb. 
Butter, — - 6x and 7d. 
Candles, 9 3 = 7 
| Mutton, = - 4 
Beet, — - 4 | 
Cheeſe, = . = 2 d. 21 d. to 4. 


Labour and proviſions in this country 
bear no proportion to each other; and the 
metched management of keeping double 
the number of horſes that are really neceſ- 
ary, is moſt pernicious in its conſequences. 

The ſoil between Alton and Farnham, is 
much richer than the above; letts on an 
werage from 15 5. to 20s. an acre. Their 
chief crops are wheat, ' peaſe, and beans, 
They fallow for the firſt ; then ſow wheat, 
and then ſpring- corn others trench 
Rough for peaſe, then wheat, then ſpring- 
corn; then lay down with clover and ray- 
graſs 


1 


graſs for two years. They plough three 
times for wheat; ſow three buſhels, and 
reckon three quarters a medium, often haye 
five. For barley they give two or three 
earths, ſow 4 buſhels; and get 4 quarters 
on a medium. For oats, ſtir but once, ſoy 
4 buſhels; and 4 quarters they reckon 
middling crop. When they trench-plough ; 
for peaſe, they don't ſtir a ſecond time; but 
when only common tillage, twice; ſow 31 


buſhels, and reap, on a medium, three quar- * 
ters. When they ſow turnips, they plough 1 
thrice, hoe them once, and feed them of 
entirely with ſheep. They uſe only whes. WW! 
ploughs; never leſs than four horſes, and 


often five or {1x ; which, in ſtiff lands, do an 
acre a day, and in light, an acre and a half, 
They reckon that 80 acres of arable land 
require five horſes, if light. One farmer, 
who rents 250 acres of light arable land, 
keeps nine horſes; 120 ſheep ; three men; 
three boys; and four or five labourers the 
year round. 
But the moſt remarkable huſbandry, 
near Farnham, is the culture of hops; of 
, which they grow very large quantities, and 
are a vaſt improvement; for hop-grounds 
lett here from 3 J. to J. an acre, which laſt 
price is very great. The labour attending 
them, they reckon 3J. 10s. an acre per ann, 
The poles coſt (according to their length) 
from 125. to 22 5. a hundred]; laſt four or 


3 five 
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re years, and twenty-ſix hundred are requi- 
ſte to an acre. They conſider 12 Cwt. a 
middling crop, and the average price at 6 /. 
or 7 L per Cwt. Which circumſtances ſhew 
the vaſt improvement of this culture. 

Bently-Green, a village between Alton 
ind Farnham, is worthy your notice, if you 
vel this road; for it is pretty, chearful, 
rely, well built, the houſes ſcattered, and 
ll with little gardens, neat and well planted; 
1nd will beg you will take notice of the 
fences on each ſidè of the road for 10 miles; 
never beheld any thing equal to them; 
the whitethorn hedges are of a moſt vigo- 
pus growth; a great number of them regu- 
lrly clipt; and the dead hedges, herdle 
work; three feet, or three feet ſix inches 
ligh ; the ſtakes ſtrong in the ground, and 
dolely interlaced ; and whenever you ſee 
young quick, there 1s one on each fide of 
t, and the white-thorn plants kept clean 
weeded : nor is this huſband-like attention 
o their fences confined to the road-ſide, 
ut extends on each fide into the fields, as 
ir as you can ſee.— The country is very 
peaſant ; a due mean between a hilly and 
flat one; the ſmall riſings give a variety, 
ad open to agreeable landſcapes ; and the 
humber of ſcattered houſes and villages 


nder it lively; particularly as they are 
b ncat, 
P 
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All the year round, 1 5. and beer. 
Harveſt, a month, at 40 5. victuals and beer. 
Reaping per acre, 3s. 4s. and 4s. 64, 
Mowing corn, 15. 

— Graſs, 1 5. 
Hoeing turnips, 3s. 4s. and 55. 
Ploughing, 7 s. and 8 5. | 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, 1 5. 3 d. the half-peck loaf, 

Butter, 72 d. per lb. 

Mutton, 44d. 

Beef, 4. 

Cheeſe, {Norfolk} 24d. Weſt- country, 4d 
Peat for firing, 10s. the waggon-load, 


This place, I think, is near enough to 
the capital, to warn me of its influence; 
J ſhall therefore give you a reſpite, and 
conclude with aſſuring you, how much | 
am, c. 


Farnham, July 13th, 1767. 
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HAT little I have ſeen of Surry, 
W gives me no great opinion of 1's fer- 
ity: There is much bad land, not far 
from Guilford 3 and I obſerved, as I paft 
from Farnham thither, that the upper lands 
ere poor. They fow a great deal of ſain- 
fin, which is a great improvement; for it 
yields two tuns, and two and a half of hay 
„ acre. The country is, however, plea- 
nt; and for ſome miles before you arrive 
x Guilford, the proſpects are very fine. 
Between that place and Ripley, the ſoil 
b better; letts, in general, from 10s. to 
ij and J perceived the crops to be ex- 
zeding good. On inquiry, I found their 
purſe to be: 1, Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. 
Ipring=corn. 4. Clover. 5. Wheat. 6: 
beans, peaſe, or oats. This courſe is in 
ale the ſoil is in good order; if it runs 
bul, they favour it rather more; and it 
uſt be confeſſed, that wheat ſown on a 
wer lay, which ſucceeds two crops of 
vm, is preſuming too far on accidents, 
a the ſtrength of the land's fertility, 
Itey plough for wheat three or four times; 
W two buſhels and an half, and reckon 
ee quarters 4 middling crop, For bar- 
3 ley, 
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ley, they plouga but once in their ligit 
lands, twice in thoſe which are heaviet: 
the quantity three and a half, or four hy. 
ſhels; and the mean produce four quarter, 
For oats they plough but once, ſow fqr 
or five buſhels ; which yield, on a medium 
four or five quarters. When beans are the 
crop, they likewiſe plough but once; and 
dibble in three buſhels to the acre; ha 
them always once, and if they are foul, 
twice. For peaſe, one earth; ſow thre 
buſhels, generally in drills, 14 or | 
inches aſunder, with a ſmall plough, made 
on purpole ; always hoe them once or twice 
and have generally, on a medium, fou 
quarters on an acre : they ſow a great man 
turnips ; plough twice or thrice for them 
hoe them twice; and generally feed the 
off with ſheep, but ſometimes ftall-feed 
bullocks with them; in which caſe, the 
reckon that an acre of good ones will fatter 
two middling ſized beaſts. 

In tillage they uſe both horſes and oxen 
four horſes to a plough, and ſometime 
more; and four, fix, and eight oxen, ant 
in their light lands do an acre and half 
day, but in the ftiffer ſoils, only an acre 
The oxen are reckoned the moſt profitable 
by the moſt ſenſible people I talked with 
but the horſes kept, are, neverthelels, te 
to one. They keep a great many cows 
this country, and reckon the profit of on 


1 

it 47. One farm I was particular in my 
nquiries after, by accidentally meeting with 
, perſon concerned in it; 


The rent 2000. Z3o cows. 
zoo acres. 9 fatting beaſts. 
40 of which arable 4 ſervants. 
12 horſes. 2 boys. F 
g oxen. | 10 labourers.— The 
zoo theep, (right of number of working 
commonage ) hands very great. 
LAB OUR. N 


u winter, 15. 2 4. a day. 
In ſprings 15. 44. 
I harveſt, 25. and 25s, 6 d. 
Reaping wheat, from 55. to gs. an acre, 
Mowing corn, from 15. 2 d. to 15. 6d. 
Mowing graſs, 25s. and 25. 6d. 
Hoeing turnips, 55. ; ſecond time, 4s. 
— Beans, 3s. and 4s. CIS 
—— Drilled peaſe, 3s. and 45. 
Boy E 10 or 12 years old, per day, 4 d. to 
bd. | 
Houghing, per acre, 56. and 65. 


PROVISIONS. 
Butter, = — 74. per lb. 
Mutton, - = 42 

Beef, = — 4 

ML 7: 43 
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. Painſhill, Mr. Hamilton's ornamented park, 
K Cobham, is exceedingly worth your attention; 
gave me no inconſiderable pleaſure; and you 


P 3 will, 
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From Cobham almoſt to Weſtmiy „er 
bridge, the ſoil is ſand, naturally Poor 
but near London greatly enriched with Ei, 
nure. I obſerved, however, in the ſandy 
fields, about Eſber and King ſton, that the 
crops were exceeding good, which the 
farmers attributed to the wetneſs of the 
ſeaſon, and I believe with reaſon. There 
appeared nothing in the huſbandry, much 
worthy of remark ; their courſe is, 1. Fal- 
Igw. 2. Wheat. 3. Spring-corn, or cloyer, 


— 4 


* 


will, doubtleſs, excuſe my dwelling for a fey 
minutes on the principal circumſtances which 
are molt ſtriking. | 2 

Paſſing from the houſe, and a few winding 
ſhrubberies, which are parted from the park by 
net-work, and in which the green-houſe is ſitu- 
ated; we were conducted through the park tc 
another incloſed plantation, which has an agree: 
able walk, commanding a pretty valley, thro 
a winding row of fir-trees, and at the ſummit of 
a bank, which is planted with vines; the pre 
duce of which, laſt vintage, was three h. 
hogſheads of wine. This walk leads to thi 
Gothic temple ; an open building, which look 
immediately upon a large piece of water, with 
handſome bridge thrown over an arm of it: A 
the temple is upon a riſing ground, and loo 
down upon the water, the beauty of the ice 
is greatly increaſed. In point of lightneſs, fe 
buildings exceed this temple. From tlieace 8 
wind through a freſh walk, near another part © 
the water, croſs a bridge, formed, to appr 

e ee anct 
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LAB OUR. 
in winter, I 5. 4 d. a day. 
In ſpring, 25. 5 
In harveſt, 2 s. and 25. 6d. and beer, &e. 
PROVISIONS, 
Butter, = 7 d. per lb. 
Bread, — - 2 
Mutton, = = AE 
Beet, - — 4 
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ce, of rocks and foſſils; and turning down, 
6 the right, find that this bridge is the cover- 
ns of a moſt beautiful grotto, as well as the 
water; for immediately under it, is a large 
ncruſtation of foſſils; and ſpar hanging ery 
where like 1cicles from the cieling, has a mo 

pleaſing effect. On each ſide the water is a 
mall path, parted from the ſtream by marine 
foſſils : nothing can have a more elegant effect 
than the ceiling of this grotto, (in which is 
tuck, with great taſte, a profuſion of ſpar) 
hanging over the water, as if of a kindred, 
but congealed nature. From this grotto, the 
walk leads on the fide of the water, to a ruined 
uch, in a juſt taſte : the teſſalated pavement z 
tie moſaic ceiling; and the baſſo and alto relie- 
1's, which are let into the wall, are all in decay; 
the ſymptoms of which are excellently imitated 


with weeds growing from the ruined parts, 
* nd all the other marks of antiquity. Through 
5 . 


tle arch, the river appears winding in a proper 
manner ; that is, dark and gloomy, around a 
wugh piece of graſs, which has a confiflent 
ppearance. But what hurt me was the contra- 
P 4 diction 


objects around. 


1 J 


At Clapham 1 had the ſatisfaction of 
viewing the experimental agriculture of 
Mr. Baldwin. I had read his letter to Dr 
Templeman, deſcribing his field of Burnet 
and had much curioſity to ſee it; but, 1 
my no ſmall diſappointment, found he had 
ploughed it up the week before. From the 
contents of that letter, I was much fur. 
prized at finding this; becauſe, Mr. B 
ſpeaks of it as an excellent plant. I ſhould, 


— 
———— 
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diction of emotions, raiſed by the ſcene behind, 
which was totally different from that of the 
ruin; elegant and agreeable : a ſmooth water, 
and ſloping banks, cloſely ſhaven, with a little | 
iſland in it, are all ggreeable objects; and by no 
means affect the ſpectator in uniſon with the 
ruin of Grecian architecturęe, and the gloomy 


The caſcade, which is the next object that 
appears, though trifling, is in a very juſt taſte. 
The water guſhes in five or ſix ſtreams, out of 
tufts of weeds, growing in the rock; over it 
bends the trunk of an old oak, from fide to 
ſide, which has an exceeding good effect; and 
the trees riſing to a great height above all, 
finiſh the ſcene completely. This calcade 
is fed by a wheel, that lifts the water from the 
river, which falling in the caſcade, keeps up 
the lake already mentioned, From hence ve 
proceeded thro* a piece of wild ground, ovet- 
run with fern and rubbiſh, through a icoop 
or hollow, bounded by high firs on each ſide; 
and in which the tower (another ornamental 


E 
however, remark, that the reaſon of leave 
ing it no longer, was the want of ſheep to 
paſture it; it not ſuiting M. Baldwin to 
keep flock enough to feed it. 

Three acres of Lucerne, of this gentle- 


man's, made me amends ; about two acres 


are drilled in rows, two feet aſunder, and 
the third tranſplanted at the ſame diſtance. 
It is two years old; I found it two feet 
two inches high, thick and fine, and had 


building) appears with a very pleaſing effect, 
to other darker walks, quite cloſed, which 


lead to the hermitage ; we entered into a ſmall 


room, nearly dark ; and on the opening a door 


out of it, into the hermit's parlour the win- 
dows at once preſent a very beautiful ſcene z 


for you look down upon the river, winding 
round ſome cultivated fields, with a ve 
good proſpect bounding the whole. But I 
would obſerve, that this landſcape, being of 
nearly the ſame nature with many of thoſe at 
Persfield, figured poorly on compariſon ; for the 
depth of the deſcent is not near equal to thoſe 
vaſt ones of Mr. Morris's, which circumſtance 
takes greatly from the pictureſque appearance : 
and the river is too narrow, and not ſeen 
wilin&tly enough; the wood which grows on 
ts banks, and the beaks under the hermitage 
window, almoſt hide it : - nor are the fields 
overlooked ſo diſtinct and beautiful, as thoſe 
in the valley at Persfield; but notwithſtanding 
is compariſon, the view will appear exceed- 
nely beautiful, to thoſe who never ſaw Persfeld, 
| 3 and 
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been cut once before this year; uſed chief 
for the ſoiling horſes, and for feeding four 
cows. The ſoil is a ſandy loam, of a dark 
colour, appeared to me admirable turnip- 
land, and if deep enough, would bear fine 
carrots; yields good barley, as appears by 
a piece in the ſame field adjoining: The 
drilled equal to the tranſplanted; but then 
it ſhould be remembered, that the Rev. Mr. 
Harte, the famous director of the tranſ.- 
planting method, orders the plants to be 
ſet at the diſtance of three feet four inches, 
for the benefit of effectual ploughing be- 
tween the rows. Beſides Lucerne, Mr. 
Baldwin has ſome experiments in ſmall, on 
timothy, bird-graſs, Sc. The former is 
coarſe, thin, and poor, a worthleſs plant; 


— 
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and pretty to thoſe who have; the coming upon 
it, by ſuddenly opening the door between the 
hermit's rooms, is contrived with the utmoſt 
taſte. 
The tower is the next building : from it is 
ſeen a very fine proſpect; St. Paul's cathedral 
and Windſor caſtle, being two among many 
other objects ; but the temple of Bacchus, which 
we came to next, is infinitely beyond it. It 
conſiſts of one handſome room elegantly ſtuc- 
coed, with a portico of Corinthian pillars, in a 
light and beautiful taſte: In niches, under the 
portico, are four copies in plaiſter, from cele- 
brated ſtatues ; the Venus de Medicis, and Venus 
with fine haunches, making two, and bay good: 
| | round 


1 

his bird-graſs is very thick and very ſine; 
his ſilver hair-graſs the ſame, but not ſo 
delicate; and another very thick one, which 
| apprehend is the fine-bent, the ſame. 
For the clearing of crops, ſown in rows, 
Mr. Baldwin has invented a ploughing har- 
row ; which I ſaw in the Lucerne- field, and 
took a draught of. See Fig. II. The 
chief uſe of it, is for lagſening the intervals, 
not cleaning them. I cannot omit men- 
tioning the extreme politeneſs, with which 
this gentleman (who is exceedingly zealous 
for the good of agriculture) receives all, 
who make any inquiries concerning his 
manner of cultivating the plants I have 
mentioned. 


Since 


— 1 


Around the room, are antique Roman ſtatues, 

on pedeſtals, and in the middle a coloſſal one, 
of Bacchus. From hence another winding walk 
leads you out of the park. 

On the whole, Mr. Hamilton's, though by no 
means equal in the ſublime to the amazing objects 
at Per geld, yet is certainly a very beautiful 
place and particularly complete, in reſpect of 
buildings, in which the other is deficient ; nor 
does Persfield, in point of beauty of water, by 
any means equal it: In a word, Cobham is the 
range of Beauty; but Persfield, that of the ſub- 
ime, The latter is as much wanting in lively 
and agreeable buildings, as the former in the 
great, and unornamented touches of nature. 
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Since the taking the minutes of this tour, 

I have received two letters from this very 
able cultivator concerning the above expe. 
riments; in the laſt of which, Mr. Baldwin 
is ſo obliging as to allow me to publiſh ſuch 
parts of both as relate to agriculture, « 
In the firſt, he is pleaſed to write as follows, 
&« The field of Lucerne, which I an 
much pleaſed to find met with the appro- 
bation of a gentleman of your knowledge 
in agriculture, contains about 44 acres, the 
cl | 
. 

1 
that part of it marked (d), contains two 
acres. of Lucerne, tranſplanted in Septen- 
ber 1764 ; that part maked (b), containing 
an acre, was drilled by hand the 24 of 
May 1765, fo that you find this to he the 
third year of both. The tranſplanted was 
firſt hoed in November 1764, and coſt 6, 
per acre; the price we pay here for one 
hoeing of turnips ; it was hoed again in 
April following, and coſt 105. an acre, 
The weeding by hand the drilled acre, ſown 
as above, the 2d of May, coſt the middle 
of June following, 12 5. per acre ; the pro- 
duce of both theſe picces in 1765, was very 
trifling, though I muſt remind you that it 
was a very dry ſummer. In 1766, I began 
to cut it, the 28th of April, when it ſerved 
my horſes and cows {ix weeks, 1. e. to the 


7th 


form of it, if you remember, 1s this 


11 
ich of June: on the 7th of July, I cut 
the whole three acres for hay; it pro- 
duced about three loads ; and about three 
loads more on the 15th of Auguſt follow- 
ing. The fourth crop, which was pretty 
good, I fed off with my cows and ſome 
ſheep. This year I began to cut it on the 
11th of May, and fed five horſes (and four 
cows occaſionally) till the 2oth of June, 
fix weeks; when I mowed the remainder, 
being about an acre, and it yielded 1z 
load of hay. But determinations by. the 
ge, as to quantity, being very uncertain, 
| weighed mine at different periods, and 
found on the Zoth of May, one rod of 
drilled lucerne weighed 95 /5. On the gth 
of June, one rod of tranſplanted weighed 
8/5. and on the 20th of the ſaid month, 
a rod of the ſame weighed 12046. On the 
ſame day I prevailed on a neighbouring 
gentleman to weigh a rod of broad-caſt 
Lucerne, the weight of which, with ſome 
graſs and weeds, was 1386. ; 
But to come yet nearer to the point, 
which I obſerve you are, as I was, very. 
anxious to know, I mean the real produce 
of an acre of Lucerne, I have now the 
latisfaction of informing you, that ſome: 
of the gentlemen and jobbing coachmen in 
my neighbourhood being deſirous of ſoiling 


their horſes with Lucerne, I readily agreed 


to do. it for them at the ſame price they 
| | gave 
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gave for tares, that is, 7 d. per bundle of 
6014. or 65. a week a horſe; from hence 
I was much pleaſed with diſcovering that 
one rod with another, the ſecond cro 
yielded from 60 to 64 6. that a large 
coach-horſe would eat about go /b. in 24 
hours, and that an acre would ſerve five 
horſes 21 days; this comes at once to your 
point of enquiry of the number of weeks 
and number of horſes an acre of Lucerne 
will maintain; it alſo ſhows you that my 
method of culture is ſuperior to yours, 
ſince five horſes will eat an acre of yours, 
you ſay in 9 days; indeed I have long been 
of opinion that 3 feet 4 inches, the diftance 
yours is in the rows, notwithſtanding the 
great authorities you have for it, is by no 

means zeceſſary for the plant, or beneficial 
to the cultivator. Cleaning Lucerne in 
rows by hand-hoeing is much too expen- 
five, I could not bear it, and was therefore 
never at reſt till I had invented an inſtru- 
ment that would do it as well or better; 
laſt October I was happy in ſucceeding in 
this important point; I call it a horſe-hoe, 
(See Fig. II.) with this inftrument I clean- 
ed my field very well the latter end of 
October laſt in two days with one man, a 
horſe, and boy to lead it; ſo that this 
heavy expence I have now reduced to 15. 
64. or 2s. an acre. Soon after the field 


was thus cleaned, I began to think it were 
c 
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narrow ſpace between the rows, as a hoe- 
ing plough ; accordingly I went to work 
again, and ſucceeded to my wiſh ; with 
this; on the 17th of laſt November, I hoe- 
ploughed my three acres of Lucerne five or 
ix inches deep, after which, as well as 
the former operation of horſe-hoeing, I 
harrowed the field acroſs with common 
harrows, and carted off near 8 loads of 
weeds ; thus it lay till I began to cut it 


he a great acquiſition if I could invent an 
inſtrument that would work deep in the 


the 11th of May laſt, after which, as we 


went on, once a week, we horſe-hoed ; 
this I alſo repeated after the ſecond cutting, 
and the third crop, which is now very 
clean, and is 10 inches high. Thus I 
have the vanity to think I have brought 
the culture of Lucerne to a very fure and 
profitable method, and greatly reduced the 
expence of cultivating it. | 

Drawing the drills, ſowing the ſeed by 
hand, and covering 1t by two little boys at 
zd, a day, and two men at 20 d. coſt me 
for drilling an acre of Lucerne, about 10 s. 
Railing the plants, ploughing and planting 
the tranſplanted Lucerne, coſt me about 
505. an acre. 


The obfervations you made on my bar- 


Ey (e), as being under- ſeeded, leads me to 
acquaint you with the experiment going 
forward there: As I had obſerved that 
Lucerne 
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Lucerne the firſt year yielded but little, I 
was deſirous of removing that objection; 
accordingly, that piece of about 11 acre 
was ſown with three buthels of barley the 
30th of March laſt, and the 8th, gth, and 
oth of April, it was drilled with Lucerne, 
the lines being a continuation of thofe jn 
(b); as I want to bring the whole field 
into Lucerne, and (c) was formerly a little 
ſeparate field, the bank I therefore pulled 
down laſt year to make it one field; if! 
fucceed, you may avail yourlelf of my 
method. 

In regard to the quantity of ſeed-corn 
moſt proper for an acre, much may, and 
is ſaid on both ſides. If I had had the plea- 
ſure of being with you, I ſhould have ſhewn 
you a four acre field of oats adjoining to 
the Lucerne, which the farmers in general 
lay at five, and ſome at fix quarters, yet 
only ten buſhels were ſown. Dung is very 
dear in my neighbourhood, and I dreſſed 
this field with lime, which being unknown 
as 2 manure about me, diverted the farmers, 
but now they ſee I was right. The reaſon 
of my ſowing thin here; was on account of 
the Lucerne to be fown upon it, but from 
the rankneſs of the crop of oats, I am fear- 
ful of my ſucceſs: I have a 13 acre field 
of oats that would have afforded you much 
entertainment, too much indeed from the 


Yarious experiments in it for me to mention 
| here. 
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here, —— In regard to natural graſſes, I 
begin to think our forefathers were happy 
n diſcovering ray-graſs: Timothy is very 
coarſe; and bird-graſs is nothing. 

f your buſineſs or pleaſure bring you 
this way again, I hope you will favour me 
with more of your company, for I am 
dways happy when I can be of ſervice to 
y gentleman in matters of this ſort. 
| 1 remain, Sir, 

Your moſt obedient, 


__ _ humble ſervant, 
Clapham Common, BET TP 
July 30, 1767. Curr, BALDwiN, 


— — 
— — — 


In his ſecond letter; this excellent culti- 
ntor expreſſed himſelf as follows: 

. ——« You deſire me to give you ſome 
) nformation concerning the Progreſs of my 
Lucerne, and that I would conſent to your 
t publiſhing an extract from the letter I 
j wrote you laſt year in anſwer to your enqui- 
j 
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nes after it. . 
In regard to my field of Lucerne, I 


„ muſt inform you that it continues in a 
n fouriſhing ſtate, and that I uſe no other 
f ntruments in cleaning it than my horſe- 
n hoe, and hoe-plough : I don't think that 
'- WH flis has been a favourable ſeaſon for the 
d growth of Lucerne, but the frequent rains 
Jn have been very ſerviceable to it on my 
* gravelly ſoil, yet the cold winds have ſeemed 


n o blight it; however, on the 3d of laſt 
e. 1 month, 


— — — — — 
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month, a rod of drilled weighed 108 lb. and 
on the 8th, a rod of tranſplanted weighed 
102, and yeſterday a rod of drilled, cut the 


ſecond time, weighed 64 lb. 


My horſes, though in conſtant work, 
have lived upon it entirely, and they are 


not only in perfect good order 5 but in high 


fpirits. 


If you think what I have now told you, 
or what I ſaid in my former letter, will 
be of any ſervice to the publick, you are 
quite welcome to inſert it, as you deſire, 
in your Six Weeks Tour; for nothing gives 
me greater pleaſure than being ſerviceable 
to my country, in the cauſe of agriculture, 

I have juſt fown ſome turnips, am 
ploughing for more, and in order to avoid 
the fly, I ſow to every quart of turnip- ſeed, 
a pint of raddiſh-ſeed. This method I am 
adviſed to by a friend, who ſays the excel- 
lence of it has lately been diſcovered by 
accident: it ſeems the raddiſh comes up 
before the turnips, and that the fly will 
not touch a turnip while a raddiſn remains, 
I think you'll be pleaſed with this hint. 

I hope, when your buſineſs brings you 
to town, you'll do me the favour to ſpend 
a day with me at Clapham Common. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
5th July, 1568. | CRT. BALDWIN, 
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The firſt remark which will certainly be 
nade by every one on reading theſe letters, 
; the truly patriotic ſpirit of this very 
ingenious huſbandman, who . not only 
employs his leiſure in a manner ſerviceable 
o the intereſts of the community, but ſo 
adily conſents to the publication of theſe 
ninutes, with the ſame excellent deſign, 
from the above-inſerted regiſter, it is 
vident that Mr. Baldwin has carried the 
culture of Lucerne to very great perfec- 
ton; an acre laſting 5 horſes. three weeks, 
z at the rate of keeping 21 ſix weeks, 
which, at Os. per horſe, per week, amounts 
b4l. 105, each cutting; and if we ſuppoſe 
the 11th of May, the mean time of the firſt 
utting, there will, to the end of September, 
be four cuttings or 18 J. per acre. I appre- 
tend a fourth of this ſum may be deducted 
for the expence of carrying the Lucerne 
b the ſtables of the owners. of the horſes, 
with the attendant charges, after which 
there remains 13 J. 10s. From this ſum, 
we deduct the expences of culture, &c. 
tie remainder will be neat produce. 

Let us calculate rent at 1/7. 105. one 
deaning to each cutting, at 2s. which 
makes. 85, Four cuttings at 25. 6 d. or 
os. One annual hand-weeding, and 
leaning the rows, which neither horſe- 
ve nor hoe-plough can effect; this cannot 
e leſs than 10 5. Theſe expences amount 


Q 2 to 
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to 2 J. 18 5. which, deducted from 13 J. tos 
there remains 10 J. 12 f. clear profit. Thi, 
calculation may not be exact, but I appre- 
hend, from the tenour of the preceding 
letters, that it is not far from the truth: 
However, it proves ſufficiently, that Ly. 
cerne thus managed is an object of very 
great importance. Where the price of 
ſoiling is not ſo great as 6 s. per week, the 
proportion may be calculated by any one, 
The particulars inſerted above are not 
explicit in the compariſon : the tranſplanted 
Lucerne ſeems to excel the drilled, which 
is not to be wondered at, as the plants 
enjoy in that method, a greater. ſpace and 
freer air, and are alſo much eaſter cleaned; 
the ' ſuperior weight of one cutting of 
broad-caſt ſhould not be taken as a proof 
of general ſuperiority, for it probably 
| was not cut ſo often as either the tran{- 
planted or the drilled : I am a little ſurpriſed 
| however, that the product of the laſt yea 
| was not equal to the preceding, for Lucerne 
generally improves to the age of five 
years. But it ſhould be remarked, by any 
huſbandman who is induced to attempl 
the culture of Lucerne from Mr. Balduin 
' ſucceſs, that the expences will run muci 
higher if the above mentioned inſtrument 
are not uſed, as the difference between the 
and hand-work is very material. 
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LABOUR. 

In winter, 15. 6 d. a day. 
In ſummer, from 20 d. to 2 s. without 

beer. | | 
Reaping corn, 65. to 7 s. per acre. 
Mowing ditto, 15. 6d. to 25. 
— Graſs. 3s. * 
From Wanſtead, I took the direct road 
to ford; which afforded me a plcafure 
ſuperior to that, which any palace could 


—_— 


* In my way back to the great Eſſex road, I 
topped, and viewed Wanſtead houſe, the ſeat 
of the Earl Tilney, which is a very magnificent 
palace. It is built of Portland ſtone, with a 
gand portico in the center, ſupported by 
lrge Corinthian | pillars; under which is the 
:nding-place, from a double ſtone ſtair-caſe, 
which leads to the grand hall. This room is 
z feet long, by 45 broad; the ornaments conſiſt 
chiefly of two large antique ſtatues, on marble 
pedeſtals, Livia and Domitian; and three large 
pictures by Caſali, Coriolanus, Porſenna, and 
Pmpey taking leave of his family. Theſe pieces 
e not in that maſter's beſt manner; the colours 
e too tawdry z nor is the beauty and delicacy 
af the female figures equal to many I have ſeen 
by that painter, The door caſes of this room 
we plain, but little carved, though in a good 
lile, The chimney-piece heavy. 

From the hall, we were conducted to the left, 
Into a dining-room of 27 feet ſquare; out of 
ſtat into a drawing room of the ſame dimenſions ; 
ſom that into a bed-chamber of 24 by 20, and 


Q 3 through 
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confer; for I found there a huſbandry 
more perfect (that is profitable) than any 
Jever met with; the particulars of it are 
worthy of your attention. 

The farms are neither very large nor 
ſmall s 200 J. a year is reckoned a large 
one, and the land letts, at a medium, at 
1 J. 105. per acre. The courſe of crop 
moſt common is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 


3. Oats. 4. Turnips. F. Barley, 6, 


___—— 9 — 
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through that into two light cloſets : theſe rooms 
form the front line to the left of the hall. There 
is nothing remarkable in their furniture; but! 
.obſcrved, among other modern pictures, that of 
a Trrkiſh lady, which pleaſed me. You will 
excuſe me giving you my little criticiſms ; I am 
no connoiſſeur in paintings, and may be fo gothic 
as to praiſe a piece by a modern artiſt, when an 
antient one is near it. 

The ſuite of apartments to the right of the 
hall, conſiſts of, 1ſt, A dining-room, 25 ſquare; 
then a drawing-room, 30 by 25. The chimney 
piece in this room is elegant; it has a tablet of 
an eagle taking up a ſnake, in white marble. 


The next is a bed-chamber, 25 by 22; and out 
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of that we entered the ball- room, which runs WW t: 

the whole breadth of the houſe, and conneds i: 

the front line of apartments with the back ſuite. = 

This room is 75 by 27; very elegantly fitted up ot 

with gilded ornaments of all kinds. But Ie 
ſhould remark, that the gilding being all on © 

brown, is by no means ſet off with ſuch luſtre F 

be 


as if on lighter colours. | 
8 From 


3 
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Clover and ray-graſs. 7. Potatoes, Their 
ptatoe-huſbandry 1s admirable; they dig 
in the clover (and natural graſs, when 
they break it up the ſame) about February, 
and immediately dibble in potatoe ſetts, 
four inches deep, and from eight to ten 
inches ſquare. Before they come up, they 
hoe the ground perfectly clean; and after 
they appear, twice more. They dig them 
w with a three pronged fork, and gene- 


2 
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From the ball-room, turning to the back fuite, 
ne entered another ſtate bed-chamber, 27 by 22. 
From that into a dreſſing-room, 27 by 25; then 
no an antichamber, 40 by 27; the chimney- 
piece white marble and elegant. Next came the 
aloon, 30 ſquare; then another dining- room 40 
by 27, ornamented with three large pictures, by 
(aſeli: Alexander directing Apelles to paint Cam- 
fade, who is fitting naked in a chair, is beau- 


the ttul, the naked well coloured, and the whole 
Ire; foure enticing z but there is a ftrange ſwelling 
1ey- n her thigh. The next piece is the Conti- 
t of WY nence of Scipio, a poor one; the lady is by 


ho means tempting, nor has Scipio any thing 
caracteriftick in his countenance. Sophoni/ba 
king poiſon, is the third; ſhe is an inſipid 
foure, and takes the poiſon as ſhe would pluck 
arole; but without any of that noble heroiſm 
ar foul, which ſpeaks a contempt of the fear 
af death. The colours in all theſe pieces are 
too glaring. From this room we entered a 
drawing one, 27 ſquare ; then another bed-cham- | 
ler, 27 by 21 ; very elegant, hung with crimſon 

4 velvet; 
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rally before they are half grown. I Gy 
them taking up ſeveral crops; the reaſon 
of this earlineſs is the great price potatoe, 
bear in the ſummer. The profit is exceeding 
great. The landlord of the Red-Lin at 
Iford, fold three roods ſtanding without 
any expenee of taking up, the day I was 
there /Fuly the 13th) for 91. And fone | 
Triſhnen who had hired . about two acres 
of ley-land, of Mr. Fobnſton, the brick. 
merchant, took up 40 ſacks per acre; } 
which amounts to above 20 J. per acre. 
The crop I viewed; it was dibbled promiſ- 
cuou!ly. Theſe Ir iſhmen hired the land at 
41. an acre. It was once very common to 
have all the potatoe-grounds belonging to 
them, but of late the farmers have got 
pretty much into the culture themſelves. 


— 


velvet; bed the ſame, and lined with an Indian ſattin, 
white, trailed with coloured flowers. Laſtly, al 
dreſſing-room, 26 by 18; ornaments richly gilt. 
The ſuite of rooms on either fide, is, in the 
whole, 260 fect. - 

Under the hall is a very noble arcade; outs 
of which is a common dining-parlour, 40 byf 
35 ; out of which we entered a breakfaſt- room, 
30 by 25: fitted up with prints paſted on 4 
pale yellow coloured paper, with engraved 
borders; and all diſpoſed in a manner which 
diſplays great taſte. The prints are of the very 
belt maſters, and the ornaments elegant. 

Wanſtead, upon the whole, is one of the noble 


houſes in England. The magnificence of —_ 
5 ouſ 
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Mr. Johnſton, abovementioned, at the time 
that he lett the ley to ſome 1r:/þ labourers, 
oflered them at the ſame price, the ſurface 
of a very large quantity of mud, thrown 
out of a canal. in his garden, but the 
refuſed it: upon which he directed them to 
plant it on his own account; and to their 
jurprize, it turned out by much the beſt 
crop of the two. They reckon 2 tun a 
middling ſummer crop. Sometimes they 
only plough for them, and dibble in rows 
at 2 feet or 18 inches, and ꝙ inches or a 
foot, from plant to plant. They prepare 
common arable fields by ſeveral ploughings, 
after a common manuring of dung. But to 
return ta the general huſbandry around 
Herd. 

For wheat they plough four times, ſow 
two buſhels; and reckon 32 quarters a 
middling crop, They give three or four 
earths for barley, ſow three buſhels ; and 
5 quarters a middling crop. They plough 

thrice 
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four ſtate bed-chambers, with complete apart- 
ments to them; and the ball- room are ſuperior 
to any thing of the kind in Houghton, Holkam, 
Blenheim, or Wilton: But each of thoſe houſes are 
luperior to this in other particulars; and to form 
a complete palace, ſomething muſt be taken 
trom all. In reſpe& of elegance of architec- 
ture, Wanſtead is ſecond to Holkam. What a 
building would it be, were the wings added 
according to the firſt deſign, 
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thrice for oats, which is extraordina 

fow four buſhels; and 6 quarters the 
reckon a medium. For turnips, they fiir 
four times, ſow before midſummer, ang 
feed off with cows and ſheep ; always hoe | 
twice, ſometimes thrice. They plough 
only with horſes, two to a plough, and do 
an acre a day. As to the general ceconomy 
of their farms, take the following ſketch 
of one I met with. Rent 200 J. acres 200, 
nearly all arable. Ten horſes ; ſuckled 200 | 


ſheep, and kept two men and two boys, 


and ſix labourers all the year. They feed | 
their hogs in ſummer on clover, 2 


LABOUR. 


In winter, 15s. 4d. a day, and ſmall beer. 
In hay-time, 1 5. 6 d. and beer, | 
Reaping wheat, 5 5. an acre. 
Mowing ſpring-corn, from 15. 6 d. to 25, |} 
Hoeing turnips, 5 5s. for twice. | 
Digging land for potatoes, 2 3 d. 3d, and 
3 2 d. per rod. | 
PROVISIONS. 


Bread, - - 146, per ih, 
Mutton, - 41 and 54; 
Beef, - — 

Veal, 2 

Candles, — 72 


Coals, 11 per buſhel. 
I ſhould have told you, that the land- 
lord of the Red-Lion, was this year offered 


7. 
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for an acre of garden peaſe, drilled in 
rows, three feet aſunder, to be taken off 
in time for turnips ; but refuſed it. 

My inquiring after the agricultnre of the 
neighbourhood, brought me acquainted 
with the improvements of Mr. Johnston, 
zbove-mentioned. They conſiſt of experi- 
ments on Lucerne and Burnet. Four years 
ago laſt ſpring, he marked out three acres 
of land; the foil a hot gravel to ſome 
depth, as appears by a large gravel-pit 
adjoining. One acre he ſowed with 
Lucerne broadcaſt; another with the ſame, 
over barley, broad-caſt : the third he divided 
into three parts, and drilled them at two 
feet, two feet fix inches, and three feet 
diſtance. On the corn acre he ſowed five 
pecks, which yielded him 45 buſhels; an 
mcreaſe very ſurpriſing. Mr. Johnſton 
aſſured me of the accuracy of this account, 
as he ſaw the barley meaſured himſelf. 

The general reſult of this experiment 
hitherto is, that the drilled Lucerne 1s 
always earlier than the broad-cait ; but 
not ſo much as to ariſe to one cutting in 
the whole year, the latter being cut as often 
as the former. In reſpect of quantity there 
is no compariſon ; the broadcaſt yielding 
nearly double to the drills, conſequently 
Mr, Jobnſton gives it the preference; nor 
can he yet determine how long it will laſt 
in the ground, The acre which was ſown 

| without 
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without corn, coſt him near two guineag 
to clean; but after the firſt year he weeded 
all the broad-caſt piece, with an harrow of 
his own contrivance. See Fig. III. 

The teeth of this harrow, by means of 
preſling it down by the handles, cut deep, 
and tear up all the weeds: the pieces of 
which it is compoſed, are ſtout and heavy. 
Another purpole, for which the inventor 
found it admirably uſeful, is, the tearing 
up the couch-graſs from out of the fallows, | 
The drilled acre of Lucerne was kept 
clean the firit year, with hand-hoes alone; | 
but ſince it has been cleared with a horſe- | 
hoe, likewiſe of Mr. Fohn/ton's invention; 
the thought of which, he ſeems to have | 
taken fram M. du Chateauvieux's double 
cultivator. See Fig, IV. 

This hoe ſeems broken off before, becauſe 
it goes an to the carriage of the plough | 
when uſed. The two feet drills of Lucerne 
yielded ſomething more than the others. 
The broad-caſt piece, when I viewed it, 
was, 12, 16, and 18 inches high, and 
had been cut twice; the drills were juſt | 
cut the third time. Laſt year, the whole 
three acres, fed eight horſes, from the 2d 
of May to the end of September: they eat, 
beſides, an acre of tares; but as a part of 
the Lucerne was ſet aſide ſor cutting into 
chaff, Mr. Johnſton calculates, that the 
three acres, in effect, maintained them 


during them that time. ö 
3 5 
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The burnet experiments conſiſt of one 
rod, drilled two feet aſunder, and ſowed 
ſt Auguſt twelvemonth : and one acre 
fown in drills, three feet, laſt Auguſt; they 
were both ſtanding for ſeed, not having 
been cut this year; both very fine crops, 
but the latter remarkably ſo. Laſt year 
he fed cows and horſes with the produce 
of the rood ; both of which eat it very 
freely, and even with greedineſs. 

Theſe graſſes, upon the whole, are found 
2 very great improvement upon this dry 
gravelly land; which, however, has ſuch 
a degree of richneſs in it, as to be worth 
zo J. an acre. 

The land continues very good from 
Iford quite to Chelmsford, around Burut- 
wood, which is 18 miles from London; it 
letts, in general, at 205. an acre. But 


the potatoe culture is entirely done with, 


in three or four miles this ſide of Lfard; 
although the foil is as good at a greater 
diſtance, and London near enough for the 
bringing any kind of manures. So profitable 
as the growth of this root is, I was 
ſurprized to find the cultivation of it 
extend no further. Between Ingateſton and 
Chelmsford, the value of land declincs : it 
letts around that country at a moderate 
price, conſidering the diſtance from London; 
from 75. to 1/. per acre: the farms are 
not over-grown ones, from 20 /, and 301. 
to 2 or 300 /. 


Their 
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Their courſe of crops moſt common iz, 
1. Fallow. 
2. Wheat. 
3. Oats or peaſe, if the former, then, 
4. Clover and ray-graſs, for one or 
two years; but if peaſe, then fallow again, 
or turnips. They plough three times for 
wheat, ſow two buſhels; and reckon 3 
middling crop at two quarters and an half. 
For oats, they plough but once, ſow four 
buſhels; and reckon three quarters the 
medium. Sometimes they ſow beans, for 
which they give but one ſtirring, ſow two 
buſhels, hoe twice, and reap three quarters 
on a medium. They plough twice or 
thrice for peaſe ; ſow two buſhels, hoe them 
once or twice; and three quarters they 
reckon their mean crop. For turnips, they 
ſtir four times, and make the ſoil garden 
fine; hoe them twice, and uſe them in the 
feeding all kinds of cattle. | 
Something of the general management of 
their farms will be ſeen from the following 
particulars of one, The rent 100/. a 
year; for which the farmer has ſomething 
above 250 acres; the greateſt part of | 
which is arable land. He keeps eight 
horſes, 50 or 60 ſheep, and 20 cows; 
and employs three or four men, and two 
boys, as yearly ſervants, beſides three | 
labourers. They reckon the profit of | 
cow at 3/. 10s. to lett it. They have but 


little notion of feeding hogs on _ | 
; ne 
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One circumſtance I ſhould not forget, and 
that is, their hollow drains, of which they 
o a great deal in their wet lands, and 
this excellent practice I found ſcarce any 
where but in Eſſex and Suffolk, They dig them 
2 inches deep, and fill up with wood and 
ray; the price 2 d. and 2 + d. per rod. 


LABOUR, Ee. 


u winter, 1 5. 2 d. a day. 

n hay-time, 1 5. 4 d. and beer, and 1 5. 6d. 
In harveſt, 1 5. 6d. board and beer. 
Reaping, 5 5. per acre. 

Mowing corn, 1 5. and 1s. 2 d. 

—— Graſs, 25. and 2s. 6 d. and beer. 
Hoeing turnips, firſt time, 4 s. ſecond, 2 5. 
—— Beans and peaſe, 7 s. twice. 
Houghing, per acre, 4. | 
PROVISIONS, &c. 


Bread, rather more than 1 + d. per lb. 
Butter, 8 2 J. Salt 74. 

Candles, 7 + 4. 

Mutton, 4 1 d. 

Beef, 4 d. 

Veal, 4 f 4. 

Coals at Maldon, 24 5s. per Chalder. 
Cheeſe, 4 d. ordinary fort, 3 f d. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


New waggon, 25 /. 
—— Cart, 12 /. 
Plough, 1 J. 105. 
Harrows, 2 J. 5 5. | 
I for- 


2—— — —— ——ů— — — 


tea, he replied; and I cannot but remark; 


remarks on the ſubſtance of the preceding 
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T forgot to tell you they uſe but tj; 
horſes in a plough, and do an acre a day, 
I aſked a little farmer, in this neighe 
bourhood, What was the employment of the 
labourers wives and children ? Drinking 


that I found the cuſtom almoſt univerſal, 


Now being arrived at Chelmsford, ani 
the concluſion of my journey, through 
a country already deſcribed ; you muſt 
allow me here, to finiſh this Letter, and my 
Tour. In my next I ſhall make fone 


minutes, and draw forth ſuch practical 

deductions, as will, I flatter myſelf, prove 

this little journey to be, at leaſt, not totally 

uſeleſs. 

4 I remain, Cc. 
Chelmsford, 

July 17th, 1767. 


N. B. I found upon a journey I took 
from this place to Bus), that the roac 
to Hedingham is exceſſive bad; and 
from Sudbury, to within three miles ol 
Bury, ſtill worſe. Their method ol 
mending in the laſt mentioned road, | 
found very abſurd; for in nine parts 
out of ten of it, the ſides are light 


than the middle, and the gon 
ring 
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bring in, is nothing but a yellow loam, 
with a few ſtones in it; through which, 
the wheels of a light chaiſe cut as eaſily 
as in ſand, with the addition of ſuch 
floods of watery mud, as render this 
road, on the whole, inferior to nothing 
but an unmended Welch lane. 


wh bh. As <2» —_s 9 


Chelmsford, 
July 23d, 1 767. 


begin with the crops, which in ſome place 


C7. 


LETTER va 


SHALL here, Sir, ehdeavdlr to mike 
good my promiſe, of drawing ſome 
concluſions from the variety of preceding 
minutes; and aim, at leaſt, at thewing you 
the uſe attending a knowledge of the agri- 
culture, and rural œconomics of our own 
country, acquired on the fpot. I flatter 
myſelf, that my arduous inquiries will not 
prove entirely trivial or uſeleſs, but will 
exhibit fome local peculiarities in practical 
huſbandry, which ought to become more 
general; and by comparing every where 
the prices of labour and proviſion, ſee if: 
balance can poſſibly be diſcovered. 
Without further introduction, I ſhal 


are fo much ſuperior to others; and exa 
mine what reaſons are apparently the cauſe 
at the ſame time remarking if there 1s: 
general balance between the rent and tal 
produce. 4 
In the improved lands in Norfolk, I found ti 


mean produce 


Quartets. 
Of Wheat, - - = 4 
Of Barley, - — Þ 
Rant, r. 


2 


EM 3 
on an improved farm at * fork, near Bay, in 
Maile "Cn. 


io, ESE Lane 3 
Barley, 2 nr I 
Rent, - 145. | 

Another : Barley and Oats, 

Wheat, 8 - 
ent, = . 

bout Bury: FO. | 5 
Wheat, - - "== 

Barley, 2 * 
Oats, ; — 8 4 
Rent, — „ 

Around Hedingham : 
ZT 3 
— -:- 
_ ES, - 
Rent, — 123. 64. 

between Hedingbam _ — at 22 
Wheat, — 

Barley, 8 5 — 
Oats, — — 4 
Rent, - 7 % 

Ito, Saling. 
Barley, 3 7 
Rent, - 204. 

raintree to Chelmsford : 3 
Wheat, 8 4 — 99 
Barley, ; 5 — 8 
Oats, E 3 

Ktveen Dartford and Shooter ill ; 
Wheat, . 63 
Barley, - — a — 64 * 
Rent, — - 205. | 
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About Stoken Church, in Oxfordſhire : 


uarter 
| Barley, - 5 Quarters, 
Rent, Te  — - 
Turville : s | | 
| Wheat, - 2 
Barley, - — 


Oats, ; = _ 


About Cotfwould-hills : 
Wheat, - 3 
Barley, ET. 3 
Rent, EEO. 55. 6d. ; 

About Lanvachers : ; _ 
Wheat, — - 
Barley, 3 B 
r - 


About Bridgend : 
Wheat, 
Barley, 

| | Beans, 


| Saliſbury Plain 

| Wheat, = K 
Barley, - - 
Oats, = Fa 

Saliſbury to Romſey : 
| Wheat, : 
| Barley, a - 
Oats, — 

Alresford to Alton : 


— —Uä  —- — 


1 
162 8 2 


n 


1 


lion to Farnham : Quarters; 


= 


Wheat, 2 3 
Barley, 4 2 4 
Oats, a F 4 
rerreen Guilford and Ripley: 

Wheat, — | PR 3 
Barley, * F 4 
Oats, | — | 5 4 
— „ > + -223.06 
About [ford in Eſſex : | 
Oats, _ - - 
Wheat, * - 
Barley, - # 
Rent, A” 30s. 


Inateſtone to Chelmsford : 

Wheat, | - - 2 
Oats, 4 - 3 
About Newport : 

Wheat, - - 2 
Barley, - - 2 
Ours, - - - 2 


vin 


A Q 


2 
2 


From this flight ſketch it appears that 
the rent bears no ſort of proportion to the 
produce of the ſoil, but is guided totally 
by accident, It is extremely remarkable, 
bat the mean quantity of wheat, on the 
ncheſt ſoils, and with the beſt huſban- 
(ty, ſhould never exceed 6z quarters an 
re, and that in the neighbourhood of 
lhe capital itſelf. I very much queſtion 
Whether I ſhould ever find a greater 
produce, if this Tour was extended over 


R 3 - the 


at this; but it is a fact, that 131 quar. 
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the whole kingdom. If the nature of 
the broad-caſt huſbandry would not admit 
greater crop, I ſhould not be ſurprized 


ters of wheat have been produced by , 
ſtatute acre of land, in the common 
method of cultivation: that is, by the 
broad-caſt ſowing. The immenſe defi- 
ciency, therefore, of the generality 0 
crops, muſt be owing to the farmers ſowing 
their ground too often, or to a want o 
ſufficient tillage, or plentiful 'manyring, 
There are ſtrong reaſons for attributing ! 
to theſe cauſes ; it is remarkable, that the 
beſt produce of all, was off but a migdling 
ſoil at beſt, the Kent!/h one, but improvec 
by manuring to a great pitch. The nex 
greateſt produce of wheat, is from the 
improved farms of Suffolk; a naturally 
bad ſoil for that grain, but by means of 
excellent management, made to yield more 
than others of twice the rent. The next 
is about 1/ford and Eſſex, and the improved 
lands in Norfo/&; which are ſoils very far 
from being well adapted to this grain, and 
yet the crops they are made to produce 
are very conſiderable. Upon the whole 
thoſe ſoils, which are naturally the worlt 
but improved by manures, and well cult 
vated, I have univerſally found to yield 
the greateſt crops, What a pregnant 

7 | Proof 
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goof is four quarters growing on the belt 
Norfolk ſheep-walks ! = 

' Theſe facts ſhould give all huſbandmen 
; juſt idea of the vaſt importance of 
coper tillage, cropping, and manures z 
hat there be always a ſufficiency of the 
j and the laſt, and never too much of 
he other. Since yery poor ſoils, and even 
{ch as have been reputed barren, are made 
by theſe means to exceed -the naturally 
fertile ones in produce. 

Natural fertility is conſequently of long 
knding, and the rents of courſe high, 
he farmers therefore think they cannot 


erpetually cropped; not from a real 
eight in the rent itſelf, but from the 
onpariſon they make with others who pay 
ks, But theſe, on the contrary, knowing 
how much more is paid by others, and 
king impreſſed from cuſtom, as it were, 
zich an idea, that rent is no great matter, 
re not induced to pals by the fallow years, 
r thoſe of reſt under graſſes: and the ſame 
wntralt holds with reſpect to manures ; 
le who pays a trifle, thinks he can afford 
b manure for that reaſon, and thoſe who 
ky five times as much, are perſuaded they 


lat fort ; the conſequence of which circum- 
lance 18, the former, upon poor land, are 
nore able to pay a great price for a bad 
R 4 ſoil, 


nay their rents if their land be not almoſt 


annot therefore venture any expence of 


9 


not therefore of ſo much importance to 


Braintree to Chelms- 


| North-End, — Wheat, 


- Lanvachers, — Wheat, 
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ſoil, than the latter are a ſmall rent for 3 
good one. The richneſs of the land i, 


the cultivator, and, of courſe, to the nation 
at large, as a lively, vigorous, and judicious 
culture of it. 


The quantities of ſeed uſed, is an objec 
that ſhould not be forgotten. 


Near Bury, — Barley, per acre, 5 
Beans, 
Oats, 
| Wheat, 
| Peaſe, 
About Hedingham, Wheat, 
9 8 Barley, 
Oats, 
Peaſe, 
Sampft or d, — Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Beans, 


Oo uo DTD oO 0 0 0 0:00 0 
WR + O + oo oe mH5omy wn 
Fee ee 


I 


ford, — Wheat, 
| p Barley, 


Beans, 
Peale, 


Barley, 
Oats, 


Barley, 
Oats, 

Beans, 

Newport, — Barley, 
Oats, 

Bridgend, — Wheat, 


G0 OOo S000 8000 


ſ 


JC 


co res S 2 83 


ee 
Wheat, 


Saliſbury P lain, — 


Saliſbury to Romſey, 


Alresford to Alten, 


Alton to Farnham, 


| 


Ripley, — re. 


II or. d, —_ 
IngateſtonetoChelms- 
ford, — — 


Average, — 


Barley, 
Oats, 


Peaſe, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Beans, 
Peaſe, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Peaſe, 
Tares, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Peaſe, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 


Oats 


Beans, (dib 


Peaſe, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 


Wheat, 
Oats, 
Beans, 


Peaſe, 


Wheat, 
Barley, 


Oats, 
Beans, 


Peaſe, 


—— 
—— 
—ů—— 


Beans, planted, 
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N Near Bury, — 
Heding bam, 3 


Lanvachers, — 


Aresford to Alton, — 


0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

4 0 O 
Saliſbury Plain, — © 
o 

7 

O 
Ripley, — O 
o 

O 


 Tngateſtone to Chelmsford, 
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.* Theſe averages are nearly what might 
be expected; and contain nothing incon- 
fiſtent with good huſbandry; indeed were 
J to name quantities which I thought 
would prove generally beneficial, I know 


none more likely than theſe, conſidering 


that ſo many of theſe places are ſituated 
on a very rich ſoil. It will next be of uſe 
$0 compare the quantity of ſeed with the 
product, to diſcover if there is any remark- 


able coincidence between certain portions 
of the one, with thoſe of the other, 


— HEBAT. 


Seed. 


Crop. 
Q 2 * 


P 
& 


Sampford. 
Braintree to Chelmsford, 


—_ 


Turville, 

Saliſbury to Romſey, — 
Alton to Farnham, — 
_ 


c 8 WO O Www wh NWN ND 
00S OOo COOmNOOODP 
DO Www DW SSS 
DSOODOOOS SO 
9 0 0080880800082 


| 


— — 


Two buſhels the quantity of ſeed. 
Near Bury, — 8 2 
Hedingham, — 9 0 3 


3 ——— 


Carry over o 4 6 © 0 
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| G. B. F. 3 
| Brought over G 4 © 6 © 6 
Sumpford, — 0 © $ 0:9 
[anvachers, — 9. 2 0 2 2 © 
Iford, — Q 2 0 4 0 8 
ligateſtone, 0 2 0 2 4 © 
; Tr 1 o oe 0 
Average, —— 0 2 © 2 7 4 
Two buſhels to three. 
furville, „ 151 
Ripley, — 2 8 
9 4 3 5 4 © 
Average, — 1 2 1 
Three buſhels. 
Bridgend, _ ©-.-4-0 3 4 0 
aliſbury Plain, — 0 3 0 2 4 0 
Alresford to Altun, 0 3 © 20 90 
An to Farnham, 0 3 © 3 0 © 
1 4 1 
Average, — 0 3 8 2 6 0 
Above three buſhels. 
Braintree to Chelmsford, © 3 2 3 0." 
balſbury to Romſey, 0 3 1 3.0 © 
0-6 2 6:0 o 


— 8 13 - 2:0 £ 


[age ] 


Produ& from more than three Ing 
buſhels of ſeed, 0 3 
From two bufhels, — 2 7 2 

— — From three buſhel, — 2 6 0 
From two to three buſhels 2 6 0 


There are contradictions in this table 
difficult to account for, as more than 2 
buſhels of ſeed yield the greateſt crop, 3 
buſhels ſhould yield more than 2, inftead 
of which 2 yield more than 3. But we 
may venture to ſuppoſe, that there are 
foils whereon 3 buſhels will prove more 
advantageous than 2, which is a hint that 
may in certain caſes prove of ule. 


erer 000000 0.0.5 


BARLEY. 

Seed. Crop. 

„ ME 
Near Bury, — 9 3 2 7 4 
Hedingbam, _ 9 4 0 $8 
Sampford, _ 09::4-:0 5 4 
Braintree to Chelmsford, © 3 © 3 0 
Turville, — 1 4 0 
Lanvachers, — 8 8 2 4 
Newport, _ 9 3 8 3 
Saliſbury, 9 44 0 3 2 
Sahſbury to 1 0 9-8-6 3 6 
Alresford to Alton, 94-0 2 4 
Alton to Farnham, 5 4 0 
r. 989 4 9 
Hiford, — — 0 3 © 5 © 


Three buſhels hs quantity of ſeed. 


Braintree to Chelmsford, © 30 3 © 
Lanvachers, — 0 3 © 3 


— 


| 


Seed. Crop. 
e Q. 
A . 3 io 
5141 4 8 12 
Aver _ ES EG. 3 


O > 


.Q | > 


Bury, Kos O 3 2 3 
Ripley 5 N 9 3 3 4 
1 
Average, — 0 3 2 Z 3 
Four buſhels. 
Hedingham, _— 9-4-0 4 
dampford, — 0 4:0 5 
Turville, — 0.4 0 4 
Saliſbury, — 9 4 8 3 
Saliſbury to Romſey, 0 4 © 3 
Aresford to Alton, 9 4 0 2 
Alton to Farnham, 0:40 4 
3 4 © 2] 
Average, — 0 4 o 3 
RECAPITULATION, 
product from four buſhels, — 3 
——— From three to four — 3 
——— From three — 3 
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The regularity of the fall in this tahle 
pives great reaſon to ſuppoſe that it 10 
owing to the quantity of ſeed, or at leaſt, 
that it furniſhes a hint which much de- 
ſerves a further enquiry. There are great 
variations in the places where they uſe 4 
buſhels; both in foil and rent; fo that we 
cannot attribute this fall totally to other 
circumſtances. It is fortunate that the moſt 
advantageous portion of ſeed ſhould be that 
which is in moſt general uſe. 


„GATS. 
Seed. Crop. 
3 . 
Bury, 8 4 0 4 0 0 
© 4 © $00 
0-4-0 4 0 © 
0 4 8 4 2 © 
0-23 8 2 3 0 
0 #3 2.0 © 
| "8 OY - 3 #6 
Saliſbury to Romſey, WS 4 4 0 
Alresford to Alton, 8 28 3 0 0 
Alton to Farnham, 9: :4 0 4 0 0 
Ripley, — 7 
ord, — 9 4 6 Oo 0 
Ingateſtone to Chelmsford, © 4 © 3 0 0 
Two buſhels and an half. 
Newport, — o 2 2 2. 0 
Three buſhels and an half. 


Lanvachers, — 898 2 2 
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Four buſhels. 
| | Crop. 
. 
— — a 
— ks 5 © 6 
— — — 4 © 8 
lion to Farnham, _— 4 O 0 
Iford, a E ne or ; * —— 8 6 0 O 
Inrateftone to Chelmsford, — 3 0 © 


30 2 © 

Average, ; — 5 
From four buſhels to five. 
) Seed. Crop. 
, 7 . fQ ** p. 
: Aresford to Alton, o 4 3 3 0 0 
ms — 2443 4.49 
0 1 TE 4: 
x „ 
: Average, — © 4 25 3 \ 6 | 0 
; LIND: 
l Five buſhels and upwards: 
0 daiſbury, — 0 5 0 


5 6 © 
daher) to Romſey, o 5 2 4 4' © 
4 
6 


Average. — o 5 


he wn. en aro 


Crop, 
Product from five buſhels and EY 
5 85 upwards, — | ; $::0 
———- From four buſhels, — 4 2 
3 From four to five buſhels, 6 
From three buſhels and an half, 2 2 
—— From two buſhels and an half, 2 0 


| beneficial quantities of ſeed from this table, 


very {mall quantities of ſeed ſhould be ſown 
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RECAPITULATION. 


I ſhall not venture to decide the moſt 


but I think we may fairly venture to reje& 
the undiſtinguiſhing recommendations which 
have been given, by ſeveral authors, in 
favour of uſing very ſmall quantities of 
ſeed. Two buſhels, and even one, have 
been named as ſeed enough for an acre of 
land, with ſtrong aſſertions that the farmers 
do not get half the crops they ought, for 
want of ſowing leſs feed. If fo, the uſing 
only a proper quantity would be ſo great 
an advantage, that it would over-balance 
many others; but this table proves the 
direct contrary. - Four buſhels are the molt 
common quantity; if theſe geatlemen's 
opinions were founded on various practice, 
thoſe farmers. who uſe more than that 
common quantity, would. reap much leſs 
crops than their neighbours, inftead -of 
which they reap much greater. I ſay 
various practice, becauſe I well know that 


ON! 
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on land exceſſively rich. A gentleman 
farmer may make his field or two as rich 
15 a garden, and then find out that one or 
mo buſhels an acre of oats are ſufficient; 
tut he is not therefore to condemn the 
uſtom of his neighbours, who ſow more; 
he quantity of ſeed ſhould be proportioned 
o the poverty of the ground; for in rich 
and corn tillers ſo much as apparently to 
cover the field, but in poor land it does 


ſt | : 
8 nt tiller at all, conſequently the grains 
q hould be ſo much the nearer. However, 


whether this is, or is not, the proper way 
of accounting for the variations we fee in 
ths table, certainly it fhews that much 
lrger quantities of oat- ſeed are uſed with 
ſucceſs, than what are recommended by the 
nodern writers of huſbandry. 


for BEANS 
ng Seed. Crop. 
eat Q B. P. . 
my , _"—_— „%% 489 
PE anpford, _ 3 41 9 © 
0 braintree to Chel:nsford, o 2 2 4-8 
0 Lanvachers, 2 9 4 0 00 
%, — e 0 0 
nee, , to Romſey, oO 4 0 2 © 0 
_ gateftone to Chelmsford, © 2 © 340.0 0 
els — —— 
of Two buſhels and two and an half. 
lay by, — 9 0 4 0 0 
that WW 4an7ford, — 05 25:0 40 0 
own ——— — 2 
Carry over, © 4 © $ 0 6G 


8 


380-3 


Seed. Crop, 

.& BF. . B. p 
Brought over, © 4 © 1 
Braintree to C helmsford, o 2 2 4:44 
Saliſbury,  —— 9 3.04 
Hrgateſtone toChelmsford, © 2 0 2 0 0 


1 2 


Average, — © 2 


Four buſhels. 
Lamnvachers, — 0: 44S 2 0 9 
Saliſbury to Romſey, 0 4 0 2 0 0 
— — — 
Average, — 0 4 8 4 0 0 


Under four buſhels, — 3 4 
Four buſhels, _ — 2 0 


Here we find that one quarter four buſhels 
are loſt, by doubling the quantity of ſeed, 
which is directly contrary to the caſe with 
oats, and other white corn: the difference 
is owing to the beans being hand-hoed, 
when ſown thin, which is not the eaſe with 
white corn ; the hand-hoe keeps down all 
weeds, and enables the crop to gain the 
full nouriſhment of the land, which, with 
the cireumſtance of beans always being 


ſown on the richer ſoils, ſufficiently * 
* | 81 f 


. 

i the ſmallnefs of the quantity of ſeed ; 
wif oats were underſeeded, thoſe that do 
gow, have not all the food the land yields, 
Mit a plentiful .crop of weeds. unattacked 
the hoe: Beans cannot be advantageouſly 
wed, if more than two buſhels of feed be 
firm; indeed the moſt beneficial culture 
br them, is with the drill and horſe-hoe. 
ſheſe circumſtances ſufficiently ſhew, that 
mo buſhels are enough of beans for an 
ne; upon the ſame principles that four at 


5 b CS 


0 ; 
o at are requiſite of oats. 
= 8 PEASE. 
=! Seed. Crop. 
8 Q. B. p. Q . P: 
| buy, _ 9 .0 2 4 0 
ban, — 9 80 4 0 0 
ore to Chelmsford, o 2 2 1 
r 04 0 2 4 0 
to Romſey, 0 3 © a, & 
dels end to Alton, o 3 2 1 4 6 
ed, * of Farnham, 79 0 | 3 2 3 9. 9 
I, 29 2-0 + 0-4 
e to Chelmeford,0, 2 3 % 0 
oed, Under three buſhels. 
with uh LO 0-2 0 1 
n alen, — 0 2 0 4 0 6 
the ee to Chelmsford, o 2 2 5 © © 
with Pateſfone to Chelmsford, 4 6 q. 8 0 
Yeung - agg i anſis bu net 
zunts bs SF 1 
for Wenge, 4 © 3 5 0 


a 
ö 


| abo |] 
Three buſhels. » 


Saliſbury to Romſey, — 
Ripley, — — 4 


Average, | | Deö—p— 1 — 


Three and an half. 


Alresford to Alton, — 
Alton to Farnham. . 


Average, — 
Pour buſhels. 
Saliſbury, — — 
RE e AP [TULATION. 


Product from under three buſhels — 3 5 
——— From three buſhels — 3 2 
From three and an . 2 6 

From four, — — 2:4 


8 
Nearly the ſame nn are app; ; 

cable to this table as to that of beans; ſm 
quantities of ſeed ever prove advantaged 
when the hand- hoe is introduced; a pray 
pretty general in the beſt cultivated pq 
of England. It is true, large portions] 
ſeed are in ſome places ſowed, where ti 


not only hoe, but even drill; but the benk 


- . — — 


11 
ache culture is what in ſuch caſes makes 
the crop. 

If peaſe are ſown without an intention 
of hoeing, I ſhould uſe a large quantity 
of ſeed; not leſs than four buſhels an acre 
of large hog peaſe; for one of the greateſt 
\dvantages of the pea culture is cleaning 
ne land of weeds, and looſening the ſurface; 
theſe effects are gained by a thick covering 
of the land; if they are thin, the weeds 
mill get the better of the crop: theſe diſtinc- 
tons muſt always be made; for certainly 
the fame quantity of ſeed cannot be proper 
for lands to be hoed, as for thoſe that are 
not to be hoed. 

In reſpect to crops, of an uncommon 
fort, or at leaſt not generally cultivated, 
the profit appears to be vaſtly greater, 
than from corn or natural graſs. This is 
particularly the caſe with hops about 
Hedingham and Farnham : a middling crop, 
at the former place, amounts to 35 J. an 
are; and at the latter, nfore than double 
that ſum. This latter produce is, indeed, 
exceedingly great; but allowing for any 
little exaggeration in the account, yet great 
deductions may be made, and vaſt profit left; 
belides, the rent of the land there riſes to a 
greater pricethan inany part of the kingdom 
Lam acquainted with, to 9 J. an acre, and 
ome even to 15 I. Nothing in the common 
buibandry ever equals thoſe products of 
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1 


hops; nor are the expences upon them 9 
great, as to reduce hop planting to a mean 
with the general agriculture; for they 
ſeldom riſe to 20 J. an acre at Hedin ham I 
and not much above 30 J. at Ravnhin: Bu I 
as theſe expences are infinitely greater than 
what attends the uſual ſyſtem of farming I 
much fewer people have the ſubſtance 1 
neceſſary for undertaking this garden huf. af 
bandry, which renders the profit the more 
conſiderable. I 

L have examined in a great number of nl 
places, fields which would produce hops | 4 
equally well with any about Hedingham, | F 
and that lett for a common rent, in which! 
the hop culture would be an infinite — 
improvement: but common farmers, and 
even the generality of landlords, have no 
ſtrong ideas of the utmoſt profit to which 
they might employ their ſoils. I 

Next to hops, potatoes are the moſt B 
beneficial vegetable that I have met with. 
Their culture in Efſex is exceeding pro- 
fitable; taken up in Juby, when they are 
not above one fourth grown, they yield 
40 ſacks per acre, on a medium, and in WI, 
money, from 25/. to 35/. an acre; ſome- | 
times more, which is very great; nor are Wi. 
the expences upon them high; and 2M, 
peculiar benefit attending them, is the Ml; 
excellency of their nature, in ſweetening . 


and ameliorating hy ſoil; the "ant 
thick 8 


* — - 
— — —— — 
. 
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nothing againſt the extenſion of the practice, 
becauſe, other places are equally near 
kandon, that do not plant them; and vaſt 
tacts of land that have water- carriage 
night convey their crops to the capital at 
leſs expence, though five times further 
liſtant, for all the E//ex ones are carried 
by land. As Lucerne and Burnet are yet 
ultivated chiefly in ſmall quantities; and 
nowhere the common crops of any place I 
have ſeen, I ſhall ſpeak of them when I 
eme to conſider what I call experimental 
wriculture. 

The variations I met with in the courſes 
af crops—in the introduction of amelio- 
ating ones—and the maxims of fallowing 


0 ll thickneſs of ſhade they yield covers the ſoil 
MM entirely, and renders it very mellow; they 
ad them the beſt preparers for any kind 
* sf grain. Fes 
t it is aſtoniſhing their culture is not 
MT ne common; for any ley ground does 
br them that is tolerably rich, and the 
ce worst foils will bear plentiful crops of 
A ' them, if well dunged. As to the part of 
re Ec where they are moſt common, being 
1 jery near to London, the argument proves 
of 


ue great; but leſs in fallowing than any 
ther. In the prodigiouſly improved lands 
af Norfolk, fallowing is ſcarcely known, 
ad vaſt are the crops they raiſe withaut it. 


S 4 Og 
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On the improved farm at Toftoc, neat 
Bury, the land is never fallowed. 

Between that place and Lavenham, they 
fallow for wheat; ſometimes for bar] 
Between Braintree and C helmsford, fiv 
both wheat and barley. 

About Dartford and Shooter”s-hill in Rent, 
and around Wycomb in Buckinghanſnr, 
not at all. 

From Tetsford to Oxford, Witney; and | 

again, between Frog-mill and Cricꝶh.-bil, 
for barley. 

Between Newnham and Chepſtow, quite 
down to Bridgend, and acroſs the Severne 
through all the tract of country round 
Briſtol and Bath to Deviſes, acroſs Saliſoury 
plain to that city, and thence through 
Wincheſter and Guilford to London; and, 
laſtly, to Chelmsford, a line of country of 
about 240 miles, it is all fallow for wheat, 
But I ſhould remark, that this uniform 
huſbandry has no general cauſe in the 
nature of the ſoil ; on the contrary, it is in 
many places inferior to other methods; 
for they fallow, as I have already minuted, | 
where the land is perfectly well adapted to 
turnips and clover; in which caſe there 
ſhould be no fallowing, but barley ſown 
after turnips, and wheat after clover. 

Of the ameliorating, or fallow crops, 
peaſe and beans (as I have already men- 


tioned potatoes) claim the firſt notice: and 
in 
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in no article of huſbandry have I found 


greater contraſts than in theſe. I ſhall 
frſt minute the chief variations, and then 
explain the cauſes of them; the rent I add 
mercly by way of an index to the common 
nature of the country. 


In Marſhland, Norfolk : 


Quarters, 
Mean crop, - 3 
Rent, 205. 

Between Bury and Balli, : 
Crop, - 4. 
Peale, - - - 22 
Rent, 135. 

Between Hedingbam and Braintree: 
1 — 4 
Peaſe, — — 4 
Ren t, 1 14. 

Between Braintree and Chelmsford, Efſex : 
Crop, - - 35 
Ditto, peaſe, - 5 
Rent, — 165. 

Between Woodſtock and uy. Oxforaftire: , 
Cr OP, of 8 32 
Rent, - + 25 6; 64. 

Cotfwould Hills, nnn 
Crop, - 3 
Rent, RE . 5 5. 6 1 | 


7 1 Chepſtow and Newport, Monmouth- 
ire 


Crop, not = - 2 
Rent, — 8 S. 


— .... Do oor wu % A — - 
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Around Cowbridge, Glamorganſhire : 


| Uarters, 
Crop, leſs than - 2 
Rent, - 106. 

Near the Deviſes, towards . Wilts : 
Crop, - 3 
Peale, | — — — 2 5 
Rent, 8 55. | 

Between Saliſbury and Rue, . 
Crop, 2 
Peale, - 2 -.. 
Rent, * 1 6 5. 

Alresford to Alton: 


Peaſe, - - - 21 
Alton to Farnham : 


Peaſe, - - GO 
Between Guilford and Ripley, Surry : 

Crop, peaſe, os 4 

Rent, - I2 5. 


About Ilford, Eſſex : 
Crop, garden peaſe, 6, 7, or 8 J. 


Rent, - 30 5. 

Ingateſtone to Chelmsford : 
Crop, - — 1 3 
Peaſe, * „ 5 3 
Rent, - 135. 6d. 


Theſe crops call for ſome very obvious 
remarks: rent we find has nothing to do 
with them, if the ſoil is in any meaſure 
to be judged of by it; good crops of beans 


proceed from other circumſtances more 
2 than 
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than from the richneſs of the land. By 


much the worſt crops, in this table, are 
thole in Monmouthſhire, Glamorganſbire, 
and part of Wiltſhire and Hampfhire ; the 
rents of which tracts appear to be, on a 
medium, as high as any of the others; but 
if you turn to the. preceding paſſages, 
wherein an aecount is given of their culture, 
you will find theſe are the only places 
where they do not hoe them. The medium 
of thoſe tracts, which hoe, is about 4 qrs. 
and 3 ; from whence it appears, that thoſe 
lovenly farmers, who omit this neceſl; 

operation, loſe, at leaſt, the amount of 
their crops, for want of following better 
examples. I reaſoned with ſeveral of them, 
on this part of their practice; but they 


ſaid, They never heard of fuch a thing, 


would never do, and could not anſwer. 
The number of ploughings given for 
each crop, is an object in huſbandry which 
ſhould not be overlooked. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances that can affect the products, 
ſhould be drawn into one view, which will 
enable one to diſcover what the particulars 
are, that probably give great crops in one 
place, and poor ones in another. Variations 
le in foil, ſeed, tillage, manuring, &c. all 
ſhould be taken into account to prevent our 
attributing effects to wrong cauſes. 
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Mr. Ray, at Toftock : 


For turnips, "RF 
Barley, 5 * 
Oats, X 
Wheat, on clever, 


Near Bury : 
For Turnips, - - 
Barley, 
Wheat, on clover, 
White oats, - 
| Black ditto, 
| a Beans, 
Peaſe, ws 
About Hedingham : 
For Wheat, 5 
| Barley, — 
| Oats, — 
| | Peaſe, - 
Turnips, - 
| Sampford: 
For Wheat, - 
Barley, - 
Oats, - - 
Beans, = — 
Braintree to Chelmsford: 
For Wheat, 
Barley, - 
Oats, - 
Beans, - 
Peaſe, - 
Turnips, + - 
| About Turville : | 
For Wheat, on clover, 
| on fallow, 
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For Barley, 
Oats, 


For Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Beans, 


Turnips, 
About Lanvacbers: 
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Earths. 
- — I Or 2 
1 4 * 1 
04 


Peaſe, harrowed in, - 


Around Newport : . 
For Wheat, 


3 

Wd 

- 8 
I 

T 

2 


ploughed in, 


* 


1 % 
— — 4 


3 3 or 4 


Oats, 
Beans, 
Turnips, 
Near Bridgend: 
For Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 


— — Ts : I 
= | 1 
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From the Devizes to Saliſbury > 7% 


For Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Beans, 
Peaſe, 


Turnips, . 
From Saliſbury to Romſey : 


For Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Beans, 


Peaſe, 


Turnps, . 


* 
1 
* 


KY 5 * 7 
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From Aresford to Alton : 


For Wheat, _ - 3 
Barley, 25 * 4 - 2 
Oats, - 7 OS I 
Peafe, - - 1 
Tares, . & C7 I 
Turnips, 2 3 or 4 
From Alton to Farnham : 
For Wheat, - — 3 
Barley, e Eo 
Oats, - - * Le 1 
Peaſe, 4 n 
Turnips, - 1 
About Ripley: 

For Wheat, - 3 or 4 
Barley, — 0 1 
Oats, — „ 1 
Beans, — „ fs 1 * 
Peaſe, s — N 
Turnips 2005 3 
About Iford: > 302-3608. 99. L550 48. RN 

For Wheat, 5M SR 

rr 

r Ho. 5 

Turnips, - OR 

From ſngateſtone to Chelmsford : 4 

For Wheat, a px 9 
Oats, anne 
Beans, *- . 
Peaſe, ' - org 
Tufnips, ; „ OS 


BY „„ * ö C * 
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Having given this genetaF - table of or 
number of ploughings for every 2 : 
e a 
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mall in the next place take each ſeparate, 
and compare it with other circumſtances. 


WHEAT. 
Plare. Earths. Seed. Crop. Rent. 
Buſb. gn „% & 
Mr. Ray, I. on cl, 0 14 0 
Near Bury, 1 do. 2 i O 12 0 
About Hedingham, 38 2 1 6 
bamp ford, 4 2 3 014 .0 
Braintree to Chelms- | | 
ord, — | 2 O 15 © 
— Turville, Y on cl. 21 25 9 98 
ZE fal. do. do. . 
Lawvachers, ___.. . 0 
Around Newport, 4 e 
Near Bridgend, 3 J 10 0 
From the Devizes n 
to Saliſbury, | 3 3 22 0 5 © 
From Saliſbury to K 
Romſey, — 2 3L „ 0 16 © 
From + Wks to 2: n N 
Aton. — 3 3 n 3.6 
From Alton to Farn- © \ "EET IN 
, 3 $4: 0-87 6 
About Ripley, 34 1 
About [ford,- + - 1 I 10 © 
From Ingateſtone to ring 
Chelmsford, -4- - " RT 11 
One Earth on. Clover. 
Places. Seed. Crop. Rent 
- Buſh, Drs. | J. 3. 2 
Mr. Ray, — — 2 42 © 14 © 
Near Bury, — — 2 2+ © EE 1X © 
About Turville; — — 24 22 0 20 9 © 
6 9 1 o 
— — — — 
2 Average, — — 2 3. o 11 8 
[ | — —u—— 


Il 
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Three Earths. 
Places. Seed. Crop, 

X Baſh. rs. .< 
Braintree to Chelmsford, 33 8 O 
Lanvachers, — — 2 24 0 
Near Bridgend, — — 3 7 2 
From Devizes to Saliſbury, 3 22 O 
From Alresford to Altun, 3 2 0 
From Alton to Farnham, 3 3 2 
Ingateſtone to Chelmsford, 2 27 o 

| 
192 184 
Average, — — 2+ 2:56. o 11 11 


Three and an half, and four Earths. 


About Hedingham, — 2 32 o 12 6 
Sampford, — — 2 3 0 14 0 | 
Twrville,  — — 2+ 22 $20 | 
Around Newport, — — 2 o 8 0 
From Saliſbury to Romſey, 31 3 · 
About Ripley, — — 22 3 o 12 0 
About Ilford, — — 2 $7 2000 | 
| 5 3 5 
14 21 8 0 
Average, — — 2} 3 44) 1 
RECAPITULATION. 1 
One earth, on clover, 2 33 011 6 " 
Three and an half, and | 
four earths, — — 22 23 2 U 
Three earths, — — 21 22:5. 0 1111 


Upon this table I muſt remark, that 
clover land being ploughed but once, is no 


bad huſbandry, ſince more tillage could * 


— TR . ˙¹m — — — ˙ nw — —y—̃ — * - — — EY 
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be given; no preparation for wheat ever 
exceeds that of a clover lay; which pro- 
duces I believe the greateſt crops of that 
un that are gained in the kingdom. We | 
te in this table that the le rent pro- 
hices the greateſt crop; which muſt be 
tributed to the ſuperiority of the clovet | 
ner any tillage that can be given. Few 
zguments ſtronger can be urged in favour 
{the clover huſbandry, which many tracts 
he kingdom are yet but little acquainted 
with: no objet in Britiſb agriculture 
kmands more attention than this; clover 
king equally adapted, when properly ma- 
wged, to clean and enrich the ſoil ; and 

þ give It theſe effects, little more is neck 
iy than ſowing it ever with the firſt 
wp of corn that ſucceeds the fallow or 
urnips. But if you fallow for wheat, 
hen take barley, and with that ſow the 
dorer; the crop will not be near ſo clean, 
wr the land kept in equal heart. I believe 
be complaints often made of this graſs 
raring out of ſome lands, ſouring Abet 
nd not bringing good wheat on others, 
ll are owing to ſowing it with the lecond 
nſtead of the firſt crop of corn. 

Three and an half, and four earths, we 
ind produce more than three, by three 
luſnels an acre; indeed the n as is 
ut deciſive, becauſe the rent is alſo higher. 
_ However, 
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However, this point of ploughing for 
wheat ſhould be well attended to by all 
farmers ; leſs than four earths in fallowing 
muſt be very inefficacious; neither ſuf. 
ficiently looſening the foil, nor deſtroying 
weeds. If the land abounds much with 


feed weeds, the fallow ought to be made 


pretty fine by the beginning of June, { 
that all may vegetate, and be deſtroyed by 


a ploughing. This cannot poſlibly hel 


effected with leſs than four earths, nor 


unleſs the firſt be given at Michaelmas. Five 
or ſix would be far more effectual, andi 
would anſwer the extra expence extremely 


well. But as to the practice of giving bu 


three ploughings, it is impoſſible that 


ſhould be at all effectual as a preparation 


of land, which the farmers-ſeldom think off 


fallowing till very foul. 


BARLEY. 


Places. Earths. Seed. Crop. Rent. 
| EB. P. Q. B. 4 $. 
Mr. Ray, 37:30! 4 6 O 010-14 
Near Bury, 3 ſo 3 23 4 oſo 12 
About Hedingham, 11 ſo 4 04 4 oſo 12 
Sampford, 5 o 4 ofs 4 % 14 « 
Braintree to Chelms- | e Fran D207 T6 01 
1 2 % 3 03 © 010.15 
About Turville, 11 [0 4 04 4 010.9 «< 
Lanvachers, 1% 3 of%® F 010.38 
Newport, 31 ſo 3 0/2 O oo 8 
Bridgend, 2+ 1 7 [341 . ©0]0 10, 
From the Devizes to „ | 
Salrſbury, 13 o 4 ol3 o oo 5 


E 


aces. Earths. Seed. Crip. 
or en ee . 
om Saliſbury to- | 
all Romſey, * 2180 4 03. 6 © 
ng tom Alresford to- Ha, 
uf. Alton, — 2-]0 4 02 4 © 
| from Alton to Farn- | 2 
ns ham, — 240 4 04 © o 
1th bout Ripley, 12 o 19 3 3 $-0 0 
ade bout // * eee z 5% 0 0 


ſhout: Heding- 
jm, - 0.4 © 4 4 0 
nor : 
Ive | wa 5 8 
andi 5 — w . 
: 9 0 40 
neh Arcrage, = 8 4 12455 
| Two Earths. 
that ran to | 
k of Lacher, 0:43 0 2 4 
om Saliſbury 
to Romſey, 9 4 8 3 6 o 
From Alresford | 
ba 11 
4 Average, - 0 | 3 3 7 0 
2 N * — 2 2 _ 
10 : Two Earths and an half. 
bh Indrend, 15 3 1. © 
15 from Alton to G | 
L / IF © > 
Average, | 2 * hs 3 4 2 
| i — —-— 


T 2 


One Earth and an half. 


0 © 
hun 
VB 


Rent; 


o 16 


000 © © 


Three Earths. 

7 Seed. Crop. Rent. 
Q. B. P Q. B. P 1. d. 
Mr. Nay, 3 4 8 6 0 © 0 0 
Near Bury, "0-33 Zi 4 0 O19 
From Devizes to | 
Saliſbury, - © 4 © 3.49.9 v8 
a — —— * — . 
1 12 4 08 I Il 0 
— — 7 — 
Average, - © 3. 3 4 1 1 #3 
' W * en 8 

More than three Earths. 
Samp ford, ee os 
Newport, o 3.0 EM o 8 0 
About Herd., o 3 © 5 © © 110 0 
£5 6 410 ³ð 


„„ 1-481 O17 4 


RECAPITULATION, 


One Earth and A 
an half, 0. 4 -© SY 0 10 9 

Three Earths, o 3 4 LF 1 ie 

More than three 

_ Earths, 0 1 3 0 1 

Two Earths & , - | 14 
an hall, 3 4 2 39 

6666 043 2 11 @. S134 


There are fo many contradictions in 
this table, that I know not what clearly 
to make of it; the leaſt tillage giving the 
greateſt crop ſhould make two earths ſupe- 
rior to three or more; inſtead of which 
they are much inferior. Nor is it rent that 

reverſes 
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reverſes the order of the table; for the 
gen in product, is within ſix-pence an 
icre of the /oweft in rent; in a word, the 
number of ploughings ſeem to have very 
Ittle effect; this being the caſe, let us 
examine the point, and fee if we can account 
fr the apparent contradiction. 

There is only one place in this lift where 
they give a complete fallow for barley, 
which is Sampford; throwing that afide, we 
xe to enquire into the proper tillage of 
wutnip land, or a ſtubble for this grain. 

Early ſowing is one of the moſt impor- 
unt articles in the culture of barley : if 
three ploughings can be given, and the 
ked got in in March at furtheſt, certainly 
the tillage will be fo much the better; but 
nther than defer the ſowing three weeks 
Ir a month, I had much rather throw in 
the crop on one earth. 

Turnip land it ſhould be remembered 
uſt be ploughed once or thrice ; the firſt 
unh turns in the dung of the ſheep that 
at the crop; the ſecond turns it up again; 
at will not do for ſowing, but another 
uſt be given to throw it back again: 
ps are of moſt uſe in the ſpring, 


i Oruary and March for inſtance; now 
. time is there after ſuch a ſeaſon of 
+ ming them, to give the land three 


bughings? It is evident enough that the 
1 ſeed 
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ſeed would not be in the ground till the 
end of April, or the beginning of May, 

Hence it is that the beſt and moſt atten. 
tive farmers have in many ſeaſons found i 


advantageous to watch the lucky moment } 
of ploughing their turnip lands, fo that : 
they may break up in fine moulds, which 
will always be the caſe, if the preciſe time 7 
is duly attended to; one earth then brings ii “ 
it to crumbling order, and the harrows 7 
make it garden fine; in fuch a caſe thy 
ſeed is got in early, and the land at the Fr 
ſame time in good tillage. 1 
Hut, on the contrary, if the farmer will i 
in defiance of the ſeaſons, and a late ſowing r 
give his turnip lands three earths, he vi | 
depend on the weather for having thre 1 
ſeaſons inſtead of one, and all of then Fr 
. almoſt equally neceſſary; for what figu 5 
will a barley crop make, the tillage f 
which is given, while the land is in ba 7 
order? Loams which are not abſolutely dry = 
will require pulverization, and at the ſam "x 
time muſt be ſtirred only when quite dry. 5:1; 
It is for theſe reaſons that I appreher Alre 
we find the products of barley not propot > 
| tioned to the number of earths; whi Fa 


muſt ever depend on the ſtate of the lan 
with an abſolute proviſo in all caſes, nev 
for the ſake of giving more earths, to W: 


till a late ſowing, Samy 
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OATS. 
Place. ' Earths. Seed. Crop. Rent. 
| Q. B. P. N. . 
Mr. Ray, 3 o 4 06 o oſo 14 o 
Near Bury, Zwhi. o 4 4 o olo 12 © 
I bla. | | | 
Hedingham, 3 o 4 os © oſo 12 6 
amp ford, i % 4. o Seen 0 
Braintree to 1 | 
Chelmsford, 3 o 3 03 oO oo 15 © 
Turville, I lo 4 04 4 Oo 9 o 
Lanvachers,  |1 6: 24-14 2: 610-18 . © 
Around Newport,|1 0. 2 2 0+ % S--0 
From the Devizes = 
to Saliſbury, I 0-5 015 d % 5-0 
From Saliſbury to ES. | | 
Romſey, 1 S $ Al 4 9% 16. 0 
From Alresford to | 
Alton, © 3: % 3 0--.050-," 6 
From Alton to | 3 
Farnham, I o 4 04 o oſo 17 6 
About Ripley, 1 0-4 214 een 0 
About Ilford, 3 o 4 6 © ol 10 © 
From Ingateſtone | | 
to Chelmsford, I E 4 03 o olo 13 6 
One Earth. 
Turville, 8 4 0 440% 9 0 
Lanvachers, 8932 V 
Neuport, dS SDSS F-0 
Devizes, oO 5 © 8 0 0 0 5 o 
Sahſbury, 9 3 22 1 4 8 oO 16 O 
Alresford, 6:42 „ 
Alton, & $5 0 76-9 0 @-$9:.-6 
Ripley, O 4 2 44-0 0-12 © -- 
Ingateſtone, 6.0 3..0-:0.--.::0 $0 
Averages, oO 4 © T3 "W023 
One Earth and an half, | 
dempford, 040 4% © 01406 
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Three Earths. 


Seed. Crop. Rent 7 
PIG | "WW, . tl 
Mr. Ray, &'&- © G0 O 14 o a 
Bury, P 40 4900: 0m 8 f 
Hedingham, G44 © 5 © o 12 6 
Braintree, 5 3 0 15 0 ( 
Hford, 4-0 5 0 8 I 10 0 0! 
A „ 0 
verage, O 3 3 4 2 o 16 8 tc 
| RECAPITULATION. tu 
From three | £ Ve 
Earths, 0:44 0-4 be 
—— one and 
an half, 98 4 0 4.0 U EW þ 8 
2 TTC nc 
| = 
We cannot draw abſolute deciſions from W. 
this table, becauſe the gradation of rent th 
tallies exactly with that of ploughing, con- on 
fequently we know not which cauſe to 
attribute the variation to. But we may fre 
fairly conjecture that the advantage of en 
giving three earths for the crop, comes in foi 
as à principal cauſe, 0 
With turnips the difference is great, of 
between the right huſbandry of that hoy 
vegetable, as practiſed in Norfolk, Suffol, wh 
Eſſex, &c. and as they are managed in the 
Wales, and about Burchalke, near Salifoury : WI lik 
for of all crops, none require hoeing ſo much; it 
there is none that will pay ſo well for that for 
operation, the value of them being very fer; 
trifling without it. The extenſive uſe of 


them is known but little. of, except in 
. 4 Norfolk, | 


1 


Norfolk, Suffolk, and Efſex; that is, all 
the uſes to which they may with profit be 
applied. One or two places excepted, I 
found no farmers, but in thoſe counties, 
that underſtood any thing of the huſbandry 
of fatting cattle with them ; feading lean 
ſheep, being the only uſe they put them 
to. A univerſal loſs attending a bad cul- 
ture of beans and turnips, 1s the loſs of a 
year for a poor crop; for nothing is a 
better preparation for corn, than theſe 
vegetables, when kept perfectly clean, but 
none worſe, when managed in a flovenly 
manner : and accordingly we find, that 
where they plough and hoe thoroughly, 
their beſt crops of corn ſucceed theſe fallow 
ones. 

The clover huſbandry I found univerſal, 
from the north of Noro, to the further 
end of Glamorganſhire, Some variations I 
found in the management of it, but none 
ſo ſtriking as thoſe mentioned in the article 
of turnips. The worſt is the fowing of 
hop-clover in Wiltſhire and Hampſhire, 
which paltry ſpeeies is not comparable to 
the common broad clover. Ray-graſs is 
likewiſe ſown much too univerſally : I found 
it frequently on foils by far too good 
for it ; broad elover alone, is infinitely pre- 
terable, except on very light land. 


The variations in the courſes of ctops 1 


found pretty conſiderable, 
In 
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In the marled parts of Norfo/k, it is; 


1 Wheat, 


2 Turnips, 


3 Barley, 


Suffolk ; 


1 Turnips, 


2 Barley, 


Mr. Lord; 


1 Fallow, 


2 Parley or Oats, 


Near Bury : 
1 Turnips, 


2 Parley, 


3 Clover, 


4 Wheat, 
5 Barley. 


4 Clover and Ray- 


8 


In the improved farm, near Bury, in 


3 Clover, 
4 Wheat. 


3 Clover 1yearor 231 


4 Wheat. 


And, 
1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 


3 Oats or Barley, 


About Hedingham, in Eſſex : 


1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Peale... 


4 Wheat, 


Sampford : 


1 Fallow, 


2 Barley, 
3 Oats. 
| Alſo, 
. 1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Oats, 


Turnips, 
6 Barley, 
7 Clover. 


Likewiſe, 
1 Fallow, 
2 Barley, 
3 Clover, 
4 Wheat. 


Another, 


1 Fallow, 
2 Barley, | 
3 Beans, 


— . 
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If the third or fourth crop of this courſe 


is well manured for, it is a very good one, 
on rich lands. 


Between Brarntree and Bedanke 
1 Fallow, 3 Clover, 
2 Barley, 4 Wheat. 


This courſe upon lands too heavy for 
turnips is excellent. Sometimes they vary 
it, but for the worſe : 

1 Fallow, 3 Barley, 
2 Wheat, 4 Wheat. 


No manuring can make the laſt crop of 
wheat a good one. For very rich lands, 
the courte between Dartford and Shooter s- 
hill 1s excellent : 


1 Peaſe, 4 Clover, 
2 Turnips, en. 
3 Barley, 
About Tur ville: | 
1 Fallow, «3 Clover. 
2 Wheat, 4 Wheat, 
2 REY. © -. £ Barley. 
4 Oats. 288 And, 
f And, 1 Turnips, 
1 Fallow, 2 Barley, 
2 Wheat, 3 Oats, 
3 Oats or peaſe. 4 Clover, 
5 Ange 5 Wheat; 
I Turnips, 6 Barley, 
2 Barley, All bad. 


About 


About Steben Church, in Glouc eter ſhipe ; 
1 Fallow, - 3 Spring-corn, 
2 Wheat, 4 Clover. 


Between Tetsford and Oxford : 
1 Wheat, 4 Fallow, 
ö 2 Beans, 5 Barley, 
3 Barley, 6 Clover. | 


This is a ſtrange courſe for any ſoil. It 
is the ſame between Woodftock and Witney, 
About Sherborn on Cotſwould-hills, Glou- 


Between 


ceſterſhire : 

1 Fallow, 3 Peaſe, | 

2 Wheat, 4 Barley. 

Between Newnham and Chepſtow, Glou- 

eeſterſhire : | 

1 Fallow, 6 Barley, , 

2 Wheat, 7 Clover, 

3 Peaſe, 8 Wheat, exceeds 
| 4 Oats, ing good. 
5 Turnips, 
| Between Chepſtow and Newport : 
1 Fallow, 4 Oats, 5 
| 2 Wheat, 5 Ray-graſs, and y 
| 3 Barley, clover. 8 n 
N But of all others, I beg you will remark 0 
| following, about Cowbridge, in (la- g 
| morganſhire ; Þ 
1 Wheat, 4 Oats, l 
2 Barley, 5 Fallow. Vi 
| | 3 Oats, 


L 


Between Devizes and Saliſbury : 

1 Fallow, 3 Barley, 

2 Wheat, 4 Hop-clover, &c, 
Around Salrſbury : | 

1 Fallow, 4 Oats, peaſe or 
2 Wheat, beans, 

3 Barley, 

Between Aylresford and Alton, in Hamp- 
ſhire, a very odd courſe : 

1 Turnips, 4 Fallow, 

2 Barley, 5 Wheat, 

3 Graſſes, 2 years, 6 Barley, 


Between Guzldferd and Ripley, in Surry : 
I Fallow, | 4 Clover, 
2 Wheat, 5 Wheat, 
3 Spring-corn, 6 Beans, 


About Zford in Efſex : 

1 Fallow, 5 Barley, 
2 Wheat, 6 Clover, 
3 Oats, 7 Potatoes. 


4 Turnips, 


There are more to commend, upon the 
whole, in theſe cqurſes, than in any other 
artiele mentioned yet; for the huſbandry 
of introducing a crop of pulſe, roots, or 
grals between every two of corn, is very 
prevalent, and an excellent principle it is. 
It we except the Welſß courſes, which are 
very bad, and one or two more, a crop, 
and fallow, or feHlow crop, are univexſal. 
In 
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In the long courſes it appears how ſenſible. 


the farmers are, that corn will not bear 
any tepetitions, with ſo much profit in the 
long run, as by introducing either legumi- 
nous crop or roots. 

This article of cropping judiciouſly, 18 
of infinite importance. How is it poſſible 
that any land, be it ever ſo well ploughed 
and manured, can ſupport four ſucceſſive 
crops of corn, upon the ſtrength of one 
fallow? according to the cuſtom about 
Cowbridge in Glamorganſhire ! It is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible that good crops can be 


gained by ſuch huſbandry; for the laſt two 


muſt be over-run with trumpery and 
weeds, without any ſtrength to det the 
better of them. 


No courſe can exceed that of turaiphy 


barley, clover, wheat; when the land is ſo 
dry and ſound as to yield good turnips, 
and admit their being fed or carried off, 
and at the ſame time rich enough to pro- 
duce wheat; 
to be of all others, the ſtrongeſt 
a good ſoil. 
found liable to objections : 


proofs of 


them; inſomuch, that after a long repetition 


of this courſe, ſcarce any turnips can be 
gained, without much dung on the ſame | 


fields, which, at firſt, produced plentifully 


without 


which circumſtances I take 


But even this courſe has been 
in the turnip 
and clover countries, many farmers are 
perſuaded their lands become ſurfeited with 


4 


without any. And their clovers they find 
iſe thin, die in the winter, and wear out 
very ſoon. 'The remedy wanting in this 
caſe, ſuppoling the evil real, is a ſubſti- 
tute for each of theſe crops. In light 
ſoils, none are comparable to carrots and 
potatoes; and I might obſerve, that they 
will grow in much heavier ones than com- 
monly imagined. I have cultivated them - 
myſelf, in no inconſiderable quantities, 
on a good wheat foil, and with great ſuc- 
cſs; and in heavy lands, cabbages thrive, 
mth proper management, in an extraordi- 
nary manner. Theſe crops would ſerve to 

nary the courſe inſtead of turnips, and the 
round would bear the repetition of three 
much better than of one crop. Inſtead of 
dover, ſainfoine and lucerne might be 
introduced; which would laſt in the ſoil 
five years, in perfect vigour, and form by 
that time a turf, the breaking up of which 
would yield an extraordinary profit, I do 
not, by any means, recommend theſe plants 
to the excluſion of clover, for I am very 
ſenlible of its prodigious value; but only 
o introduce them in rounds, in caſe the 
bil is tired of the latter. 

Reſpecting manures, a recapitulation of 
lie intelligence will give the beſt idea of it. 


Farm yard, 


Norfolk : | 
Vantity per acre, 12 loads. 
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Mr. Ray, at Toftock : 
Method. Carts earth into his yard, and 


upon that fodders his cattle. 
Quantity per acre, 12 to 20 loads, 


Near Bury : 
Quantity per acre, 20 loads, each 36 buſhels, 


Sampford : 
Quantity per acre, 20 to 30 loads, mixed 
with border earth. 


It is worthy of obſervation that there 
are no reaſons of any conſequence given 
by farmers, for the quantity they lay on 
of their yard dung. In one place 12 loads 
are uſed, in another 30; and if you aſk 
the reaſon, there is none for you but 
cuſtom. But this is a part of huſbandry 
knowledge, which ought to be fixed on 
more certain grounds ; we ought to know 
for inſtance what quantity is moſt profitable, 
for it is not at all clear that 50, 80, or 100 
loads, may yield more profit clear to the 
farmer upon one acre, than upon three or 
four ; but then a proper crop muſt certainly 
be thrown in; of the hoeing kind, and 
not white corn. The following variations 
might be attended to. 


20 loads of dung. 

20 ditto, and 5 of earth, 
20 — 10 ditto, 
20 — 15 
20 — 20 
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go load of dung, — 
4 io of earth. 
— 20 
30 e 30 
42 rege = tag OY 
49 33 
1 
50 — — 
FTW 
1 
60 — . 
60 — 50 
60 — a 
55 
TO — 
1 
80 — 80 
100 — ry 
100 — 
100 — = 


| The dung all made of the f 
N ade of the ſame quantity 
1 ray number of cattle : 2 
lch n Lale 4 ſame quality: by de 5 
rey ky wh e might be formed, 
iis Khor bg ee for beans 
Amy the larger ones for turni 
5 = ee &c. The reſult w d 
eee eee for moſt buf 
nor 1 p 
dung per acre is n a 
5 g 
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 MARLE. 
In Norfolk : 
Quantity. 100 loads, 
Sort, Fat and ſoapy. 
Expence, — 1 7 
Labour and team, — roy 


Duration. 20 years. 

Mr. Wright, at Thetford: 

Sort, Hard and chalky. 

Benefit, Very great. 

Biltericay : 

Sort Chalk. 

Expence. Brought from Grays; 5 f d. or 
6 d. a buſhel, ſome at 10 J. an acre, 

Je. Mix it with earth or dung. 

Bruchalk : 

Sort. Chalk, fat and ſoapy. . 

Quz2ntity, 20 waggon loads. 

Duration. 20 years. 


Marle and chalk are to be ranked in 
the ſame claſs, for they are the fame thing 
under different names; wherever thele 
manures can be gained, they ought to be 
eſteemed treaſures, for they have two ex- 
cellent circumſtances, which attend few 
other ſorts; they are cheap, and of long 
duration. Through this journey, where- 
ever uſed, the farmers declare themſelves 
in very warm terms in their favour. 
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CLAY. 
Mr. right, at Thetford : 


Ve. Spread it on a dry ſandy ſheep walk. 
Benefit. Very great, 


Mr. Ray, at Toftock + 

Quantity. 80 to 100 loads. 
Us, On all his arable fields. 
Benefit, Very great. 


Mr. Lord, at Welnetham : 


Ie. Carts ditch clay, in great e 
on to a clay ſoil. 


hegt. Very great; raiſes 5 f qrs. fer 
acre of wheat. 


Clay is ſpread at theſe places with the 
ame views as marle; and the farmers 
ſuppoſe it to act in the ſame manner. The 
noſt remarkable of theſe inſtances is that 
o Mr. Lord, who ſpreads clay upon a clay 
vil with great ſucceſs ; and I have heard 
af ſimilar inſtances ; this ſhews the great 
wnſequence of refreſhing the earth with 
he addition of a body that has not been 
employed in yielding food for vegetables: 
lus ſeems to be the only diſtinction, and 
the only point in which clay can be ſer- 
nccable when ſpread on clay, unleſs there 
lappens to be an eſſential difference between 
de ſorts, which is poſſible, though the 
hearance of both be the ſame. 

U2 
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LIME. 


Lanvachers : 
Quantity per acre, 48 buſhels, 


Cowbridge : 
Quantity. 450 buſhels, at 1 5. 2 d. for 
buſhels, to an acre of 18 feet the perch, 


In theſe places they lay fo much ſtreſs 
upon lime, as to think that nothing can 
be done without it; every farm has a lime- 
kiln, and they lay it on very often; ſuch 
one would apprehend muſt be a ſituation 
Where the over ule of it, if any where, 
would be found pernicious, but we do not 
and any ſuch idea among them; it has been 
experienced in ſome counties, that exceſſive 
liming has almoft ruined the foil. What is 
the exact nature of the land in ſuch places? 
and of the lime? Theſe are eſſential points, 
which if clearty known, might explain 
abundance of fuch myſteries, but the mik: 
fortune is, the knowledge is wanting. Te 
make oneſelf maſter of ſuch facts with duc 
accuracy, would coſt much time and more 
money; conſequently are beyond my power 
but it deſerves the attention of thoſe whe 
have the opportunity. 


TOWN MANURE. 


Zynn. None uſed ; all waſhed into the ſe: 
Bury. Much uſed all round the place 


ordinary ſorts, at from 25. 6 4. " 3 
11 
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a load of 80 buſhels. All expences, 


from 10s. to 12 5. a load. 
Briftol, No aſhes uſed. 


Saliſbury. The farmers will not take the 
coal aſhes and mortar rubbiſh under 3 d. 
or 4d. a load. 


Winchefter. All uſed ; ſoap-aſhes 2 5. 6 d. a 
load. | 


There is no town in the kingdom of any 
ſue, but what yields a conſiderable quan- 
tity of manure annually ; aſhes of wood 
and coal, horſe dung, the cleaning of ſtreets, 
the riddance of privies, poultry, and hog 
dung, ſhambles offal, ſoot, and a variety 
of other manures, are to be met with in 
all towns. In moſt they are to be had for 
1rery low price, in ſome for nothing at 
al; in both theſe it muſt be highly advan- 
tazeous to purchaſe them; and thoſe farmers. 
who have the opportunity, and do not 
make uſe of it, ſurely deſerve reprehen- 
hon! But there are ſome places where 
the expence 18 much higher; in them it is 
to be conſidered how far it will anſwer. At 
what price ſhould they buy ? How. many 
miles may they venture to go for it ? Theſe 
are important points, and ſuch as might in 
ay ſituation be very accurately decided by 
acourſe of experiments. The enquiry is 
not ſo much the propriety of now and then 
ending a waggon for a load when there 


U 3 happens 
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happens to be a ſpare day in the farm. 
but to know how it would anſwer to keer 
a team and a waggon going the year 
round, to do nothing elle. 

In the above minutes at Bury, it ſeems 
they go from four or five miles for all forts 
of town manure, and pay 2s. 6 d. org, 
a waggon load of 80 buſhels for it, and 
reckon the whole expence 105. or 125, a 
load. Let us form a calculation of it, for 
a whole year, 


6 el 
Coſt of a waggon, - 25 0 0 
Ditto of four horſes, — 80 o o 
Ditto harneſs, - 3 


Intereſt of that ſum, — 5 17 o 
Keeping, ſhoeing, and decline 


of value of four horſes, at 15/. 60 O © 
Wear of the waggon, - 8 0 © 
A man, — - 26 0 
300 loads, at 3s. - „„ 
pundry expences, at 6d. - 7 10 © 
145 7 © 


From whence we find that their calcu- 
lation of 10 or 125. is too high, this is not 
above 9s. 6d. Now 36 buſhels are 4 


common cart load, therefore the 300 at 80, 
| arg 


« 
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are 666 loads, or about 4s. 5d. a load. 
This I ſhould conceive very cheap, and that 
much money might be made by an intel- 
gent ſenſible Ace, by ſuch practice of 
ng a team to do nothing but bring 
manure; provided he is at the ſame time 
ich enough to expend the neceſſary ſums 
beſides the ſtanding expences of his farm. 
He ought not to provide leſs than two years 
expences beſides the 1174. perhaps not leſs 
than three, or 546 J. as bringing the ma- 
nure takes a year, the firſt crop takes an- 
other, and that is not expected to reimburſe 
the whole. 

Whatever ſituation a man is in, he ſhould 
calculate in this manner, and then he will 
it once know the ſum he muſt have to exe- 
cute the 1dea, and how much per cart load 
the manure will. coſt him; he cannot then 
jail or underſtanding the expediency of the 
neaſure, from comparing it with other 
means of procuring manure. 

All around London, at a ſmall diſtance, 
they have a proper idea of bringing various 
ſorts of manures ; but at the diſtance of 10, 
12, and 18 miles, they do not by any 
means bring a twentieth part of the quan- 
ity which they ought ; conſidering what 
nch ſorts they might procure at a ſmall 
txpence, The Stevenage road is, eee 
a exception to this. 


v4 A cal 


8 — - 
_— 


* —— — —ẽẽ —— ——— cx — — 
' = - * - 
- — 
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A calculation ſimilar to the above, will 


ſhew the Expence of carting from London 
at the diſtance of 17 miles. 


. EN. © 


1 
Intereſt of 1170. - - 5 7 0 
Horſes, — — 1 0 
Two men, — — — Fo 3 0 
Wear of waggon, = = 20:4 
150 loads, at 4s. (coal aſhes, 55. 
| _ dung, 25. night ſoil, 3 #) 1 
Turnpikes, 2s. 6d, = — 18 12 
Mens allowance, 2s. - 15 o 


I - 
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Suppoſe the other three days 
in the week they plough each 
Pair of horſes and man half 
an acre, and reckon man 
Is, 3 d. an acre, and horſes 
2 5. in all 3s. 24. an acre; 
it is 150 acres : this muſt be 


deducted = - „ 


r — „* 


Total for 150 loads, — 4 157. 2 


333 loads coming to this ſum, are 95 «xd 


a load. I have no idea of this anſwering ; 


farmers at ſuch a diſtance muſt thereforc 

always go up loaded with ſomething that 

vil pay the expence of the j journey. F 
1 


It 


\tÞ 
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At ten miles the account will be as 
under. 
Intereſt of 17h — 1 8 
Horſes, 3 — * 60 8 8 
One man, — * = 25 0-0 
Wear | * — — 2 O 0 
zoo loads, at 45, = FF 
Turnpikes, 25. — > 8 
Man's allowance, 6 d. = 7 10 0 
Total — — _ 1 90 7 0 


666 at that ſum are 55.994. a load; a 
price at which I apprehend it would 
anſwer. 


The manure ariſing from burning the 
ſurface, I firſt met with in Glouceſterſhire : 
they find it extremely beneficial, if not 
practiſed too often; it cleans the ſoil great- 
ly, and enriches 1t equally; nor do tur- 
nips, particularly, ever fail. the year they 
pare and burn; and the expence, at which 
they have the operation performed, is very 
trifling, from 145. to 20 s. per acre. This 
method would anſwer greatly in many 
parts of the eaſtern counties, but they have 
no idea of it; except burning the ſedgy 
turf and ſtubble in the Je of Ely. It is, 
beyond all doubt, the beſt way of breaking 
up old and bad paſtures, and fitting them 
for corn, It is a ridiculous notion, to ſup- 


pole 


| 


wo 


” 3 _ 
- " 722 


— 
— At cr 
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poſe it fit only for wet lands, fince in the 
parts of Glouceſterſhire and Wales through 
which I paſſed, they practiſe it to great 
profit on very dry ones.. 

The variations I found in the article of 
the manner of tillage, were extremely 
great, and form an inſtance of as miſtaken 
management as any I met with. This 
will appear very evident, from the fol- 
lowing table of ſoils, ſtrength, and quan- 
tity ploughed per day. 

Improved parts of Norfo/z. 

Light turnip land : 


2 Horſes, 2 Acres. 
Acroſs Suffolk and to Braintree in Eſſex, 
Light, loamy, and ſome heavy beanland : 
2 Horſes, 1 Acre. 


At Lord Clare's, in Eſſex. 


Loam too heavy for turnips : 
2 Oxen, I Acre. 


Between Braintree and Chelmsford. 


Mixed foils, both light and heavy; tur- 
nips and beans : | 4 


3 Horſes, ſometimes four, I Acre. 


Between Aclon and Uxbridge, Middleſex. 


Both light and heavy; turnip and bean- 
land : 


4 Horſes in a line, 1 Acre. 
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Around Wycomb, in Buckin gfamſpire. 
Light ſoil; bears good turnips: | 
5 horſes, often ſix, From ; to 1 acre. 


About Stoke-Church, in Oxfordſhire. 


Chalky ſoil: 
6 Horſes, _ 1 Acre, 
Turvill, 
Stoney ſoil : 
4 Horſes, 1 Acre. 


Near Sherborne, on Cotfwould-bills, Glou- 
ceſter ſbire. 
Light, but chalky and poor: 
4 Horſes, 1 Acre. 
From North-Leach, through Glouceſterſhire, 
Monmouthſhire, and Glamorganſbire. 


Light and middling turnip-land, &c. 


Eight oxen ; never leſs than fix; or 
four, and two horſes, 
From : to 1 acre. 


Between the Deviſes and Saliſbury. 


Light and middling ; great quantities of 
turnips. 
4 Horſes, never leſs than three, 
Scarce one acre. 


In the neighbourhood of Sah ;ſoury, 
Various ſoils, but in general light : 
3 and 5 horſes, 1 Acre, 


- 6 2” 8 2 
* — 
ä 


E 
| Through Hampſhire, 
Light dry ſoil in general: 
4 Horſes, 1 Acre. 


Between Guilford and Cobham in Surry, 
Much ſand ; and light loam: _ 


4 Horſes, and often 14 Acre, light foil, 
more, I Oy heavy. 
4, 6, and 8 oxen, | 
About 1/ford, Eſſex. 


Gravel: | 
2 Horſes, n 


If you caſt your eye lightly over this 
table, it will ſurely be evident, at once, 
what a waſte of ſtrength is common, thro' 
nine parts in ten of this tract of country, 
I ſhould remark to you, that in many 
places where only two horſes plough an 
acre a day, particularly in Suffolk and Eſſer, 
the ſoil is to the full as heavy, as in any 
of the other counties, wherein ſix and 
eight oxen are uſed : ſix horſes I have ſeen 
at plough, upon tilt turnip-land, which 
was level; where the hills are ſteep, one 
horſe or a yoak of oxen might reaſonably 
be added; but the farmers in thoſe parts 
uſe as many in a light level ſand, as in a 
ſtiff and hilly loam 3; and what is as ſtrange, 
do as little in a day. 

If the exceſs was only in oxen, the 
matter would not be of ſuch general bad 

CON+ 
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conſequence; but to think of innumerable 
horſes being kept meerly in compliance 
with the obſtinacy of the low people, 
(for I believe the labourers are the great 
patrons of the practice, and will not touch 
a plough without the uſual number of 
beaſts in it) is a public misfortune: ta 
ſee vaſt tracts of the kingdom cultivated, 
with ſuch uſeleſs numbers of horſes, and 
at the fame time worſe managed than other 
heavier parts, where not half the number 
are uſed, 1s a very melancholy ſight; and 
ought to influence the nobility and gentry, 
in thoſe miſtaken parts, to ule all their 
power with their tenants, to make them 
break through ſuch vile cuſtoms, 

Even upon the hills, their method of 
ploughing 1s abſurd ; for they generally 
cut the furrows up and down the ſide, 
inſtead of acroſs it; by which means, 
twice the ſtrength is neceſſary to plough ; 
— the goodneſs of the land is waſhed out 
with haſty ſhowers; and the crop da- 
maged into the bargain, In more level 
countries, I have always obſerved the beſt 
huſbandmen direct the ploughing acroſs 
the ſlope of an accidental hill they may 
have, for reaſons obvious enough amongſt 
them ; but not fo plain to idle fellows, in 
this indolent country, who like to go in 
poſſees of men and beaſts to their work; 
and who would inſiſt upon a driver for 
1 one 


. 
* 
* 

5 
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one horſe, if they were brought to uſe 
but one. 

In ſhort, I venture to aſſert, that, in 
all the tract of country, through which 1 
paſſed, one half, at leaſt, of the draught 
cattle, taken at a medium, might be dif. 
penſed with; for though in many parts 
only two horſes are uſed, yet the more than 
double in others would allow of half the 
total being deducted. You will eaſily con- 
ceive what a public benefit this would be. 
If the clamours on account of the high 
prices of proviſions have a good founda- 
tion, they ſhould induce theſe miſtaken 
people, who plough with five or fix horſes, 


becauſe their fathers did, (and would with 
fifteen, - had it heretofore been the cuſtom) 


to leſſen their teams one half, and apply 
half the land, on which they raiſe double 
the quantity of oats they want, to the cul- 
ture of wheat; and the ground which ſup- 
ports them in ſummer, to the fatting of 
ſuch cattle as are ivod for man, inſtead of 
ſuch as come only to the ennel.—I found 
the uſe of oxen rather wearing out, even 
in the ox counties. 

Theſe remarks remind me of the me- 
thods by which hogs are in general main- 


tained. Thoſe animals are of infinite 


importance to the nation, in yielding. ſuch 


vaſt quantities of meat: and if a ſcarcity of 


proviſions in general, is now, or ſhould 
| be 
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he the caſe, nothing could ſooner remedy 
it, than increaſing the ſtock of ſwine; a 
buſineſs infinitely more eafy to perform, 
than an increaſe of either ſheep or large 
cattle. It is remarkable, that the huſban- 
dry of feeding hogs with clover, is tole- 
rably known only acroſs the county of 
Suffolk and a part of Efſex, of the whole 
tour. They almoſt every where keep no 
more than their meer dairies would main- 
tain, and where they were ſmall, their malt 
grains and rubbiſh corn. Between Mood- 
flock and Witney, a clover country, they 
feed their hogs in ſummer, with beans, 
whereas in Suffo/Z it is common to ſhut a 
- parcel of the quarter or halt-grown hogs 
into a field of clover, if it has a pond in 
it, the latter end of May, and never take 
them out till Michaelmas; and they are 
found to thrive incomparably with that 
food alone. The whey, ſkim- milk, and 
grains, they keep for their ſows and pigs, 
and other ſmall hogs, too young to feed 
on clover alone: nor can a field of that 
graſs be turned to ſo much profit by any 
other management. Lucky hits, may in 
ſeeding it, turn out to vaſt profit; but in 
more common, and more certain ways of 
managing it, either by making hay, or 
feeding with other cattle, the profit by 
hogs is found much ſuperior. I cannot, 
therefore, avoid wiſhing, that this excel- 
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lent article of huſbandry was more known 
and practiſed; as I am certain it would not 
only prove of very great uſe to the farmer, 
but yield a much greater plenty of pork, 
than the preſent ſmaller number of hogy 
can do. All the farmers I talked with, on 
this ſubject, however, gave, I could per- 
ceive, but little credit to what I told them; 
for their notion of clover is, that 'tis twenty 
to one, but it burſts and kills half the cattle 
turned into it. A cow or a bullock turned 
in, while wet with the dew, and very 
hungry, will now and then burſt ; but ! 
never within my own experience knew it, 
nor ever heard at home, of its affecting a 


hog ſo. 


The ftate of the clover huſbandry will 
be ſeen by the following table. 


Mr. Ray, at Toftock : 
Uſe. Mows twice for hay. 
Value. 21. 10s. per acre. 


Near Bury : | | 
Uſe. Feed it with hogs, Fc. Seed ſome; 


crops riſe to 10 or 12 J. an acre: 


Hedingham : | f 
Uſe. Feed hogs and cows, &c. 
Braintree to Chelmsford : - 
Je. Do not feed hogs on it, thinking it 
dangerous to them. 


= 


Lanvuchers : 


Ve. Feed their 10 very much with it, 


Alresford to Alton : 
Uſe. Sow 1t with a view to feeding hogs: 


Turnips are another article that demand 
attention; I have already mentioned the 
importance of hoeing ; but the application 
and value of the crop ſhould here be 
minuted. 


Value, Sc. of turnips. 


Mr. Ray, at Tfoch : per acre, by fatting 
beaſts in ſtalls, 2 J. 105. 


Near Bury: 

Value. Sell at 1 J. 10 3. 

Turvill : 

Value, Sell from 40s. to 3/, Average 
21214. 

Ripley : 

e. Stall feed oxen; a good acre will 
fatten two middling ſized beaſts. 


lt is always neceſſary when the value 
of a turnip crop is mentioned, to aſcertain 
what the application is: we here find that 
lall-feeding beaſts pays 2 J. 10 s. an acre; 
tus appears to me to be very little, on com- 
priſoa with 1 J. 10s. and 2 J. 25. felling 
prices; for 20 5. an acre in one caſe, and 
vs, in another, call it 145. upon an ave- 
age, are by no means ſufficient to pay the 
X expence 
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expence of drawing, topping, carting, ang 
cleaning for the oxen. The benefit to the 
farm may be called nearly equal, as the 
ſelling prices are for feeding on the land 
with ſheep; and ſtall-feeding raiſes dung 
in the farm yard. But in this caſe, as in 
ſo many others, experiments accurately 
made, ſhould decide what reafon cannot 
aſcertain : It is an object of very great 


importance; for many farmers may have 


the opportunity of chuſing the uſe of the 
crop, and in ſuch caſe, it much behooveg 
them to make a right choice. I ſhall beg 
leave to recommend to experimental huſ- 


bandmen this point, as very worthy of 
their attention: We want to know what is 
the value of a given quantity or weight of 


turnips fed upon the land; and alſo the 
value of them fed in ſtalls. 

Hollow draining is an article of huſ- 
bandry very little attended to in any part 


of this tour but Suf9/k and Efjex, as. will 


appear by che following particulars. 
Near Bury : 
Depth. 25 to 30 inches. 


Materials. Fill up with buſhes. 
Expence. 22 d. a rod labour. 


Effect. Exceedingly great. 
Hedinghams: | 


Materials. Straw. 
Expence, 2 d. a rod labour. 
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Praintree to C belmsford : 


Depth. Main ones, 2 feet, 
Branches, 22 inches, 
Materials, Wood and ſtraw, 
Expence.- 2 d. a rod labour, and ſmall beer. 


Ingateftone to Chelmsford : 


Depth. 22 inches. | 
Materials, Wood and ftraw. 
Expence. 24, and 24 d. a rod labour. 


The expence of this operation we find is 
very inconſiderable; but the benefit of it 
js greater, in the opinion of the farmers 
who practiſe it, than that of any other 
article in country management. Flat, wet, 
cold clays and loams, are fome of the worſt 
foils that a man can occupy, but their 
rery nature is changed by this draining 
they become dry and mellow, are to be 
ploughed at ſeaſons which without this 
operation would not admit a horſe upon 
them ; throw out much better crops ; and 
manure, which takes little effect while the 
land is very wet, becomes of much impor- 
tance when it is dry. The buſineſs is 
likewiſe eaſily performed, and the mate- 
rals every where to be found, that it is 
aſtoniſhing the practice is not more gene- 
al, Farmers in E/ex aſſert, that the im- 
provement of one crop very often pays 
al the expence. 
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During the whole journey, you have 
certainly remarked, that I was very atten. 
tive to the rent of the land: I wanted t 
diſcover the mean value of that part of the 
kingdom, through which I paſſed, and to 
obſerve what portion was waſte and un- 
cultivated. It is true, my journey was ſ0 
ſmall, compared with the whole extent of 
the kingdom, that few general calculations 
or maxims can be founded upon the reſult 
of it; but the want of perfection is no 
reaſon againſt uſing thoſe means, which 
are in our power of arriving as near it as 
poſſible; perſons more intelligent, and 
poſſeſſed of better means of ſmoothing dif- 
ficulties, though not more active, may one 
day or other complete the tour of the whole 
kingdom upon ſome plan of this nature; 
that political arithmeticians may have a 
good foundation for their calculations, 


inſtead of hazarding them upon mere | 
gueſs-work and conjecture. Always re- 
member that I, in no inſtance, offer you Wl cult 
theſe minutes as any thing perfect, but WI abo 
only as a flight ſpecimen of what I wiſh ! 
was in my power. to complete, Was this WI B11 


little journey extended over the reſt of 
England, I fhould have it in my power 
to ſpeak in other terms, than thoſe I ute 
at preſent. : 

From the ſea-coaſt of Norfolk, almolt ¶ mnt 


acroſs the country to Nerthwold, in the Bil fur 
2 toad WM 
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road to Thetford, the ſoil is generally cul- 
tivated ; here and there, a mile or half a 
mile of ſheep-walk may be found ; (to the 
weſtern corner, about Snettiſbam, a good 
deal) but in general it is but little. This 
line of country, upon the whole, letts, I 
believe, on a medium, at 6s. or 7s. an 
acre, From North wold to Thetford, is an 
uncultivated tract of ſheep-walk. 1 
From Thetford to Ingham, in general, 
uncultivated: then to Bury, light land, but 
cultivated ; mean, rent about 3 5. 64. or 
45. an acre, Here we have reckoned one 
line of uncultivated; land, which is near 
16 miles acroſs. Another line; acroſs it, 
is from Culford to Brandon; ten miles. 
Another from Newmarket to Brandon, 
aghteen . Upon the whole, I believe, 
there is a ſquare of about twenty miles of 
uncultivated ſheep-walks and warrens. 

From Bury by Hadleigh, to Sudbury, and 
to Braintree, the foil is good, and well 
cultivated ; and letts, upon a medium, at 
about 12.5, or 13 f. per acre, 

From Braintree to Chelmsford, and to 
Billericay, it is yet better; letts for about 
8 I 6-5, 


* 


— _— 


* There are very extenſive tracts of uncultivated 
and that break into cultivated parts beſides the above 
mentioned, and perhaps of treble the quantity, from 
Burnbridge to Newmarket ; and witneſs the adjoining 


1 
| 
| 
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16s, and from thence down to Tilbury 


fort, at about 105. 


The mean rent, therefore, acroſs the 


county of Norfolk, and a part of Sufalt, 
as far as Bury, is about 5 5. or 5 f. 6.4, an 


acre. This is a line of 70 miles. 
From Bury acroſs. the reſt of Suffolk and 


all Efex, to Tilbury fort, which is 70 miles 
more, the mean rent is about 135. 6 d. or 


145. an Acre, | 
About Graveſend, in Kent, ſome at 8, 


and others at 1 J. and 1/4, 10s. Between 


Dartford and Shooter”s Hill, at 20s, Nearer 
London, and before you come to the gat- 
dens, it runs up to 24. From Londin to 
Barnet, all graſs; letts from 40 s. to 31. 
From Barnet to the Mimms, about 12 5, 
From Guilford to London, 30 miles, about 
12 5. From London to Burntwood, 17 miles, 
355. From London, another way, to 
Uxbridge, 30 5. 

Here is a tract of country around Lon- 
don, five ſeveral ways out of it, and from 
20 to 3o miles diſtance ; the medium of 
rents js about 30s. an acre. But I believe 
if a circle of 30 miles was taken, and all 
its contents, barren land, foreſts and all, 


the mean rent would not amount to near 
| | 205. 


* 


6 — 


— 11 — 


Pareft. 


* Reckoned by the Stratford road, and not the | 


E 


205, which is a ſcandalous circumſtance 


to the agriculture of that proud neighbours-. , 


hood ; every ſpot of which is within reach 
of more manures, than any three cities in 
Europe can boaſt. 

From Uxbridge to Stoken Church, which 
croſſes the county of Buckingham 27 miles, 
the mean rent is about 10 s. an acre. 

From Stoken Church to Tetsford, 10 6. 
From Tetsford. to Oxford, incloſed 20 s. 
open 99. From Oxford to Witney, about 
15s, From thence to North Leach, 76. 
This line acroſs. Oxfordfbire, about 40 
miles. I believe the medium will be found 
about 11,5. conſidering how ſmall a part 
is incloſed. | 

From North Leach to Crickly-h1i/}, about 
5.5. From thence to Glouceſter, 16 5. From 
thence to Newnham, 12's. From thence 
to Chepſtow, 145. This line extends 50 
miles through Glouceſterſhire, and the me- 
dium rent I calculate at 105. 6 d. or 115. 

From Chepfiow to Newport, 149. From 
Newport to Bridgend, 12 5s, This is a line 
of about 50 miles. Medium, 125. 3 d. or 
125. 6 d. 


From the paſſage to Briſtol, 2 5 6. From 


Briſtol to Bath, 7s. From Bath to the 


Deviſes, 20 5s, This cut through Samer- 
Aelſbire, and- the rich part of Wiliſpire, for 
49 miles, letts on a medium at 19-5, 

X 4 From 
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From the Deviſes to Sahkſbury, moſtly 
 ſheep-walk, but including the adjoining 
farms, 22 miles, 5 5. 

From Saliſbury to Wincheſter, 12s. About 
Crux - Eaſton, 9 . From Wincheſter to 
Alresford, g 5. From thence to Alton, 
75. 6 d. From thence to Farnham, 17 f. 


This line extends acroſs Hampſhire near 


50 miles, and I reckon the medium, 12 s, 

From Farnham to Guilford, about 84. 
The cirele around London, before ſketched, 
concludes it. 


The Tour Bes chrosgh abogt 606 mile 


of various country: the following little 


ſummary will aſſiſt in forming a general | 


medium : : 


| Mikes, 4 


Norfolk to Ney in ef. 70—0 5 
Suffolk and Effex, - += 70—0 13 
Acroſs the London circle, 40—1 10 
Buckinghamſhire, = = | 27—0 10 
Oxfordſbire, = = = = 4o—0 11 
Glouceſterſhire, = = 50—0 10 
Monmouth and Glamorgan- . 


' ſhires, CW 5012 0 ; 


Somerſetſhire, and a of 


 Wiltfhire, =. = 40-0 19 © 


Wiltſhire, „„ „ » 23-05 
Hampſhire, = = = F50—0 12 


„ ©. & D000 
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I have calculated theſe ſeveral propor- 
tions, and believe the general medium is 
12 5. 7 d. per acre. I muſt repeat again, 
That you are not to expect an abſolute 
accuracy in ſuch a ſketch as this ; miſtakes, 
doubtleſs, there will be, but I apprehend 
theſe mediums are near the truth. 

Through the preceding pages the parti- 
culars of ſeveral farms are given, not ſuf- 
ficiently numerous to form important con- 
cluſions upon, but ſuch as ſhould not be 
totally overlooked. I ſhall therefore add 
a flight table of their particulars thrown 
into columns under their reſpective heads. 


1 
- 


4 
5 
i 
7 


12.— 


13.— 


14.— 
15.— 
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| | 
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Corus. Sheep. Fatt. Ploxus 
| | cattle. 
[ | 
| + [. 
: | | 
"20.999... | 5 
24 goo] 
| E | 
| | 
60 


4 
| 304 120, f { 
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| : 
| | | 
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280 horſes kept on 11570 acres, which 
is 41 to each horſe. 

89 horſes kept on 1880 acres of arable 
land, which 1s 21 to each horſe, 
2910 ſheep kept on 4970 acres of land, 

which is rather better than an acre 
and half to each ſheep. 

149 cows kept on 4030 acres, which ig 
27 per cow; above 3000 acres, 
however, are light lands. | 

105 cows kept on 930 acres, in rich 
ſoils, which is ꝙ per cow. 

78 ſervants kept on 6570 acres, which. ls 
84 per head. 

35 ditto on 4600 acres of light und, 
3 farms, which is 131 per head. 

43 kept on 1970 acres, which is 46 per 
head. 

47 labourers kept on 3070 acres, which 
is 65 per head. 

6 ditto kept on 1100 acres (one farm) 
which is 183 per head. 5 
41 kept on 1970 acres, which is 48. 

per head. | 

96 ſervants and labourers kept on 3070. 
acres, which is 32 per head. 

69 ſervants kept on farms to the amount 
of 1973 l. of rental, or 28 J. per head. 

47 labourers kept on a rental of 14730. 
which is 31 J. per head. 

96 ſervants and labourers kept on a 
rental of 1473 J. which is 15 J. Per 
head. 


4 
Theſe 96 men (49 ſervants and 47 la- 


bourers) are kept on ten farms. Let us 


conjecture the whole population of theſe 
farms. 


Servants unmarried, &s 49 
Labourers, — — — 47 
Suppoſe three-fourths of the latter 

married, and to have each a 


wife and three children living, 132 

the number to be added will 

be | | 
Farmers, = - — — 10 
Suppoſe three-fourths married, 8 

and children as before, | - 
We may ſuppoſe two maid-ſer- 

vants to be kept on a medium 20 

by cach farm, 

Total *, 286 


This number divided among 3070 acres 
is ten acres per head. Divided in a rental 
of 1473 J. is 5 J. per head. 

I torbear extending theſe proportions to 
the whole kingdom, becauſe the Tour by 
no means comprehends a ſufhcient variety 
of ſoils and other circumſtances to juſtify 
the founding general maxims upon. 


Roads 


— 


— — 


Much extra labour is uſed by all in hay and corn 
harveſts, &c. &c. but none of that is taken into the 
account, nor 1s it ſuſceptible of calculation. 
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Roads deſerve ſome attention. T chiefly 
travelled upon turnpikes ; of all which, that 
from Saliſbury, to four miles the other fide 
of Rumſey, towards Wincheſter, is, without 
exception, the fineſt I ever faw. The 
truſtees of that road, highly deſerve all the 
praiſe that can be given, by every one who 
travels it, for their excellent management: 
to management the goodneſs of it muſt be 
owing ; for fine as their materials are, yet 
I have in other counties met with as fine; 
but never with any that were ſo firmly 
united, and kept fo totally free from looſe 
ſtones, rutts and water; and, when 1 add 
water, let me obſerve, that it is not by 
that vile cuſtom of cutting grips for it to 
run off, to the diſlocation of one's bones 
in croſſing them, and to the utter deſtruc- 
tion of- all common beauty reſulting from 
levelneſs ; but by rendering the ſurface fo 
immoveably firm, that carriages make no 
holes for it to ſettle in; and having every 
where a gentle fall, it runs immediately off. 
To conclude the whole, it 1s every where 
broad enough for three carriages to pals 
each other; and lying in ftraight lines, 
with an even edge of graſs the whole way, 
it has more the appearance of an elegant 
gravel walk, than of an high-road. 

Next to this uncommon road, the great 
north one to Barnet, I think, muſt be 


ranked. Then the Ken?zh one: and the 
1 others 
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others to Chelmsford and Uxbridge ſucceed. 
Next I rank the 18 miles of finiſhed road, 
from Cowbridge in Glamorganſhire, to ſix 
miles this ſide of Cardiſt. As to all the 
reſt, it is a proſtitution of language to call 
them turnpikes; 1 rank them nearly in the 
{me claſs, with the dark lanes from B. 
kricay to Tilbury fort. Among the bad 
ones, however, ſome parts of the road 
from Tetsford to Glouceſter, are much better 
than the unmended parts from Glouceſter 
to the good road above-mentioned, on this 
fide of Cardiff. The latter is all terrible; 
but then it 18 a great extenuation, to 
obſerve that they have been at work but 
two years. Much more to be condemned, 
is the execrable muddy road from Bury to 
Sudbury in Suffolk; in which I was forced 
to move as flow as in any unmended 


hne in Wales: For ponds of liquid dirt, 


and a ſcattering of looſe flints, juſt ſufh- 


cient to lame every horſe that moves near 
them, with the addition of cutting vile 
grips acroſs the road, under pretence of 
letting water off, but without the effect “, 


r 
1 A . — 
— W—_ 


„% eaten ..oadittd 6 FP 


— 
2 11 9 „ 


The hacknied argument, that the water muſt be 
carried off, is of ſome force with regard to the bye 
roads, wherein the rutts are ſingle deep channels, 
but of none with turnpikes ; for it is nonſenſe to 
pretend to call a road a turnpike one, that lies ſo low 
n the center, or has rutts deep enough to require grips 
to let the water off; and unleſs the rutts are ſingle and 


deep, 
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all together render, at leaſt, 12 out of 
theſe 16 miles, as infamous a turnpike ag 
ever was travelled. The road likewiſe 
from Chelmsford to Hedingham, though not 
ſo bad, is ſomething in the ſame ſtile; 
which is the more diſagreeable, as it uſed 
to be much better. As to Norfolk and her 
natural roads, the boaſt of the inhabitants, 
who repeat with vanity the ſaying of Charles 
II.; all I have to remark is, that I know 
not one mile of excellent road in the whole 
county. One furlong upon the Sal/bury 
turnpike, above-mentioned, 1s worth all 
that nature or art has done for travellers, 
in the whole county of Norfolk, Bad, how- 
ever, as all natural roads are, part of the 
1 Norfolk ones, it muſt be allowed, exceed 
| the Suffolk turnpike. A 
As to the management of timber, | 
have only to ſay, that from Graveſend, in 
Kent, acroſs the kingdom, and down to 
Bridgend in Glamorganſbire, and then back 
again to London and Chelmsford, the trees 
are all (with ſome few exceptions in Hamp- | 
ſhire) ſtripped up like May-poles, "Ik 
| they 


— 


r 


deep, as in croſs roads, grips may be cut for ever with- | 
out effect; for where there is ſo much thick mud, 

they are eternally filling up again. The only way to lay | 
a road dry, is to have every where a gentle ſlope, and 
| no rutts; for without theſe circumſtances are effected, 
| the gates may take money from travellers, but will } 
| never give tolerable roads in return, 
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they nearly reſemble, when freſh ſtripped; . 
with only a little tuft of leaves on the top. 
This is a molt barbarous cuſtom ; deſtroys 
the beauty of the country, and is abſo- 
Jutely ruinous to timber. Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and a part of Efex, are, however, exempt 
from this deteſtable practice. 

The price of implements ſhoald not be 
forgotten in this general review, for they 
form a coniiderable part of the farmer's 
expences, ail which thould be accurately 
known throughout the kingdom, for rea- 
ſons too numerous to explain here. 


Waggons. Carts. Ploughs. Harretus. 
. OR Ro A „ 
Near Bury, 25 0 o © ot 10 02 G & 
Braintree to | 

Chelmsford,| 20 0 0 6 6 of 10 o 
Cricih-Hill, 18 0 © | | 
Lanvachers, | © © 4 o oo 9 oſo 14 6 


Devizes to | | 


Saliſbury, | 20 © o o Ojo 18 ofo 7 

daliſbury to | | 

Bruchalk, | 20 © ot o Ojo 18 o 7 6 
5 


Ingateftone to 
Uhelmsfird,| 25 0 © 


1127 O 6054 6 0/6 15 Olg 14 6 


Average, | 19 11 of 9 1 ol: 2 61 2 10 


« e — 


Theſe rates vary from the prices of 
umber, iron, and workmanſhip, but that 
8 no reaſon againſt our diſcovering the 
Y truth; 
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truth; for there would be a thouſand mot 
valuable points of knowledge gained, if we 
could determine the average expences of 
the nation's huſbandry; and what crops 
they were occaſioned by, that is, graſs or 
arable. It can only be by ſuch particular, 
that we can ever be able to decide what 
ought to be the price of the earth's produc. 
tions; that the grower may have a reaſonable 
profit, and the conſumer not be oppreſſed, 

You will now permit me to examine the 
prices of proviſions and labour; which [ 
have hitherto only minuted, without 
explaining the reaſons why I was fo par- 


ticular upon theſe articles. In the firſt 


place, I ſhall take the article bread. 

In Kent, 12 miles from London; in Mid- 
dleſex, 12 miles; in Surry, 10 miles; in 
Hertfordſhire, 16; in Eſſex, 6. At all 
theſe diſtances, bread was 2 d. per Ib. except 
in E//ex, where I found it 14 d. At London, 
it is 2 4, Upon the whole it may be called 
2 d. with the deduction of a very flight 
fraction. 

As to the reſt of the kingdom, I found 
it every where the ſame, except twice; once 


in Hampſhire 11 d. and once in Eſſex rather | 


more than 1+ d. But to balance this, near 
Gloucefier J found it more than 2 d. This 
will appear by the following table at large. 


— —— - KY ./ BP v ram. é i %— Mꝶf,ß] 2 


* 9 


82 1 * 1 


13 


BREAD. 
Norfolk, | _ 2 d. per Ib, 
Near Bury in Suffolk, "Iz 
Hedingham, — Fe 5 
Bramtree, — 2 
Braintree to C belmyford, I+ 
B exley 7 2 — 2 
Hays, — — 2 
Cricbley-Hill, — 23 
Glouceſter, - my 
Glouceſter to Newnham, 
Newnham to Chepſtow, <= 
Lanvachers, 1 
Newport, - - 


Cowbridge, , = - 
Briſtol to Bath, = 
Melkſham, - - 


Devizes to Saliſbu 
_— PT. 
Wincheſter, = - 


Rupley, — — 
Alton to Farnham, 1 s. 3 4 
Ripley, = - - 
Eſher, - — - 2 

Lord, — 14 
Ingateſtone to Chelmsford, 12 


eck loaf. 


1 
ann 


Average, — 2 
I was not ſurprized to find this article 
upon a general level; for wheat being a 
commodity eaſily tranſp3rted, will cer- 
S% tainly 


”- 
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tainly be eat at London, as cheap as in the 
extremities of the kingdom. Indeed I kney 
not how to reconcile the accounts I met 
with in news-papers, of wheat ſelling ſo 
much dearer in the weſtern markets, than 
the eaſtern ones, and at places where the 
meaſure was only nine gallons; for I have 
often obſerved 10, 15, and even 20 6. a 
quarter difference between the Norfolk, and 
the weſt of England prices, whereas bread 
is of the ſame price every where. There 
muſt be ſome unknown circumſtances or 
miſtakes to occaſion ſuch a ſeeming va- 
riation. * 

Wheat, as I before obſerved, is a com- 
modity that may be moved with the greateſt 


eaſe, but this 1s not the caſe with butter; 


the firſt, therefore, does not ſhew the 
influence of the capital, but the latter does 
in a very ſtriking manner, of which the 
following table will convince you. 


Places. Diftance from London. Prices. 


Norfolk, - - 120 M. - bd, 
Suffolk, - - 70 - = 6 
Ejjex, about Hedingham, 55 - = 6 
about Braintree, 42 = = 6 
Billericay, - 20 =; 06 
Kent, between Dartford and | 
Shooter*s-hill, + = 122 8 
Middleſex, Hays, 6 {2-0 
Oxfordſhire, Stoken Church, 0 = 7 


Oxferdſhire, Witney, about (o 


— tv a 


0 


„ ⁵P Ew os 
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Places. Diflance from London. Prices. 
Ghucefler, = = 107M. = 514. 
Monmouthſhire, Newport, 163 = = 5 
Glamorganſhire, Cowbridge, 175 = = 5 
I ſhould, however, remark, that at 
Newnham, in Glouceſterſhire, 125, it was 
6: d. and between Chepſtow and Newport 
6d. which variations I attributed to the 
Briſtol market boats conſtantly buying up 
all forts of proviſions. Acroſs the king- 
dom, therefore, we find the prices of 
butter vary, in proportion to the diſtance 
of London: the return by another road will 
prove it equally ſtrong : 


Places, Diflance from London. Prices. 
About Bath, Briſtol, and 
Melkſham, 1 found the M. d. 
medium, — 110-5 


Miliſbire, between Devi/es 

and Saliſbury, a 85 - 7 
M B. This variation is 

evidently owing to ſuch 

a vaſt tract of country 

being ſheep=-walk. 
Salſbury, — — 83 — 6 
Hampſhire, about — 70 - 6 
Murry, near Farnham, about 40 - — 74 
and continues ſo to the 

near neighbourhood of 

London, except a fall of 

d. once near Ripley. 
Ejex, between Ingateſtone 

and Chelmsford, a .20-..- = 

13 


Om, 


131 


The exceſs of this halfpenny, I believe, 
held but a little time; in general, 8 4. 

You muſt certainly allow, that the rife 
and fall of theſe prices, in proportion to 
the diſtance from the capital, are too 
regular to be the effect of ſoil, or accident; 
they are palpably cauſed by the London 
markets; ſince if goodneſs of ſoil, or quan- 
tity of graſs operated ſo ſtrongly, it ſhould 
ſink inſtead of rate the London prices: The 
difference between that city and the cheap 
parts of the kingdom, is 3 d. per Ib. which 
is very conſiderable, much more than ! 
apprehended. The variation will appear 
at one view 1n the following little table : 


London, and 20 miles round, 4 
mean price, , = — 5 
From 20 miles to 60 — 63 
From 60 miles to 110 — 6 
From 110 miles to 170 — 51 


And the general medium is 6; but if 
the proportion of numbers who eat, is 
taken in, it will be higher. —In excuſe for 
being thus particular, in relation to butter, 
I muſt plead, that it is the only commodity 
which cannot be tranſported from a diftance 
to London ; and conſequently it ſhews the 
proportional influence of that capital, 
better than any other article. I ſhould 
however remark, that butter is much 
dearer, even in the moſt diſtant counties, 


1 


if any other articles are commonly ſent to 


any one ſpecies of proviſions, will ſome- 
what increaſe the price of every other. 


the whole journey, is 32 d. per Ib. 


will be found between the capital and the 
diſtant parts of the kingdom; as the very 
expence of driving beaſts muſt occaſion 
ſome. I think the beſt way of diſplaying 


the prices, will be to give the medium of 
[ mutton, beef, and veal. 
r Places. Diflance. Prices. Med. 
Mutt. Beef. Veal. | 
"GT AS OY STS 
In Norfolk, 100 to 120 | 4 | 4 (32 32 
Suffolk, - 791 4 | 3x |4 | 34 
Eſſex, Hedingham, $81 44 14 14-144 
—— Braintree, 491-4 +4: +44 45 
— Þillericay, 20 | 5 425 | 44 
Kent, Bexley, 12 5 [45 | 44 
if Middleſex, Hayes, 124 5 1 5 
is Oxfordſhire, Stoken | 
u Gr, 40 l 44 | 41 
- — Tetsford, 45 41 4 | © . 
7 BG : I I T 
* Ving, 65 4; | 4% | 3x | 4 
Glouceſterſhire, Sher- | | 
Kh born, - 781 4 j4 0 4 
he Gluefer, - 10% 4 31 3 | 3% 
al, Wl Newnban, - 1223]} 4 14-10: 4 
d Monmouth foire, Cbep- 1 
050, 1353 4 | 32 1 3 
es, — Newport, 151 31 [4 2 [35 
— Cowbridge, I75 | 3+ | + 3 D 


London ; for the leflening the quantity of 


The general medium of cheeſe through 


As to butcher's meat, ſome difference 


Y 4 Be- 


1 


Places. Diſtance. Prices. 
e 1 Mutt.) Beef. OW 
: | Miles. d. d. d. d. 
Between Briſtol and 5 
Bath, - 1124 [4 | 33 31 
Wiltfhire, Melkſham, 96 4 | 4 | 4 4 
———— Devizes to | [ | 
Saliſbury, «0814 +440 48 
About Saliſbury and 
Renſy, 804 |z | 
4 Hampſhire, between | 
1  Rumſey and Win- 
q chefter, 754 | 4 33 32 
il - Hampſhire, Alresferd to | | 
| Farnbem, - 50414 | 4 4 
i Surry, between Gual- 
Ford and Riplyy, - 26 43 | 4 |o 4 
Eſer, ford. 64445 | 4 
ä — between In- „ 
gateſtone and Chelms- | 
ford, , - 2514414 44 


In this article of butcher's meat, you 
ſee there is no ſuch variation as in butter, 
except in veal, which is owing to the very 
ſame reaſon ; the not being able to drive 
calves from a great diſtance to Londen, 
But in mutton and beef the difference 
between the capital and near 200 miles 
from it is but little. But this matter wall 
appear in the cleareſt light, by the following 
tables of general mediums : 
London, and 209 mean price 

miles around {I of meat 

From 20 to 60, ditto, 


5 44 4. 
45 


From 
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From 60 to 110, ditto, 32 d. 
From 110 to 170, ditto, 32 
Mediums of Mutton and Beef. 
London, and 20 miles, > 2 d. 
From 20 to 60, — — 43 
From 60 to 110, — — 2 
From 1 10 to 170, „ 8 


From hence it appears, that the diffe- 
rence between London and the cheapeſt 
places of this journey, in the price of meat 


in general, is 11d. and of mutton and beef 


only 1 4, If we conſider the expences of 
driving, and what is more, the waſte of 
fleh upon the road, we ſhall not be ſur- 
priſed at this difference. The general 
medium of the three meats, is 4 d. 

Of only mutton and beef, 42 d. 

In caſe theſe prices ſhould be extended, 


by ſuppoſition, to the whole kingdom, it 


is proper to remark; that in reſpect of the 
influence of great cities, I was never out 
of it. London affects the price of meat 
every where; and though veal and butter 
were very cheap in Wakes, yet the prices 
of them were by no means thoſe which 
aroſe from a home conſumption alone, as 
| plainly perceived by the great quantities 
of proviſions bought up in all the little 
ports of the Severn, by the Briſtol market 
boats, As I drove from Caraiff, I met 
ſuch numbers of butchers, with calves, 


that 


1 

chat 1 inquired if that little town could 
conſume ſuch a quantity of veal ; (it was 
market-day) they told me the boats were 
ready in the river to buy for Briſtol. And 
this was doubtleſs the caſe with butter, 
Sc. Had my private buſineſs then ſuffered 
me to penetrate further into Wales, beyond 
the courſe of theſe boats, and where no 
turnpike road exiſts, I have no doubt but 
I ſhould have met with great changes in 
every thing, and ſuch as would have given 
riſe to ſome very important reflections. I 
found all the ſenſible people attributed 
the dearneſs of their country to the turn- 
Pike roads; and reaſon ſpeaks the truth of 
their opinion. TI can imagine many tracts 
of country, and there are certainly ſuch in 
this kingdom, wherein proviſions cannot 
be dear. 

It is not at all to my purpoſe here, to 
enter into a diſquiſition, whether the prices 
of proviſions had better be high or low; all 
I ſhall ſay on that ſubject is, they had bet- 
ter be exceſſive high than fluctuating. If 
high prices are a misfortune, I am ſure 
they are not ſo great a one as fluctuating 
prices. Whatever attempts ſhould there- 
fore be made to lower the preſent prices, 
it ought either to be done in ſuch a manner 
as to enſure regularity, or ſuffer them to 


take their own courſe, | 
Upon 


4 b — a” Joh 
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Upon the whole, we find proviſions to 
be, on a medium 


* 


Bread, — — >” ] d, per Ib. 
Butter, - = 62 

Cheeſe, = 3 | 

Meat, — 8 


In reſpect to other articles of a poor 
man's houſe-keeping, I was not ſo parti- 
cular in my inquiries as I ſhould be, was I 
to take ſuch another journey; however, 
ſomething may be gained from the articles 


of candles and firing; 


CANDLES, per 1b, | 


In Norfolk, 

In Suffolk, 

Eſſex, Hedingham, 

— Braintree to 
Chelmsford, 

Glouceſter, 

In Wales, 


Hampſhire, 


. Efex, Ilford, 
— Ingateſtone to 
Chelmsford, 


I ſhould not lay 


CoaLs, per buſhel. 


. 
At Lynn, 
Coals laid in, 
— Ditto, 


O 
— 
3 


7 
Q 
11 


As much as ſix oxen 
can draw, 35. 
— Q 9. 
Peat, 10s, a waggon 
load, 


ſo imperfect a table 


before you, had not the few prices it con- 


tains been thoſe of counties at a great diſ- 
tance 


3 
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tance from each other, by which means, , 
medium is the more accurately drawn, 

Day labour I ſhall lay before you in the 
ſame manner I have done proviſions ; but 
as the prices vary in ſummer, winter, &;, 
I think the only way to come at a regular 
proportion, is to take the medium of win. 
ter, ſpring, and harveſt, which three prices 
are every where ſpecified in the Tour; and 
will, I believe, give nearly the real mean 
amount of day-labour the whole year; but 
then, as victuals and drink, and even hoard 
are given in ſome places, eſpecially at har- 
veſt, ſome eſtimation muſt be fixed upon 
for this. Ale and beer are in many places, 
within my knowledge, regularly reckoned 
at 2d, in the ſhilling; however, when I 
come to ſome places, where cyder was 
drank in common, I ſhall eſteem it at 1 4. 


and ſmall-beer 1 d. and a dinner I ſhall | 


every where value at 6 d. and a dGay's 
complete board at 10 d. befide drink. Iam 
ſenſible, 64. is in many places a large 
allowance for a dinner; but I likewiſe | 
know ſeveral others, where 15. 64. a head 
would not pay the harveſt ones; ſo that on 


the whole, 6 d. cannot be far from the 


general medium. I ſhall take no regular 
notice of the prices by the piece, unleſs it 
be at places where little day-work 1s done. 

The winter-price I reckon, from the 

moſt general obſeryations I have 1 
2 | a 


tember. 


ken Church, 


— 


1 


Springs, = = 
Harveſt,. = 
Counties and Dit. 
Places. Miles. 
Norfolk, the im- 
proved parts, | 100 
Suffolk, between | 
Bury and Had-| 
lagh, 65 
Eſex, Hedingbam, 55 
tween 
Braintree and | 
Chelmsford, 40 
Kent, Bexley, - 12 | 
Middleſex, Barnet| 10 
Hays, 12 
Buckinghamphire, 
High Wycomb, | 20 
Defurdſhire, Sto- | 
40 


3 
* 
Pay per Week. 


jaſt from October to March, both incluſive, 
The ſpring ditto, from April to the third 
week in Auguſt, both incluſive, and har- 
veſt from the laſt week to the end of Sep- 
The time of beginning and end- 
ing harveſt may vary, but it every where 
laſts, on a medium, five weeks. 

Winter is, therefore, 26 weeks. 


Wint. Sum. | Harv, { Medium 


$.:41 . 8 


6 of 6 o: 12 


"> 


| 


17 10 


5. 


7 


d. 
6 


O 


hop-work. 


Ditto, 9s. 6 4. t 


{ Ditto, 14 5. but laſts ſo little a time, call it 117. 64. 
| Ditto, 125, therefore ſay 9. 


dem call it 8s, 6 4. 


Hay time 10s. but as it laſts not ſo long as ſpring 


Wrifion, T call it $5. 64. They make great carnings at 


— 
_ —— —— 2 4 
— — 
— a — = _ = _ 
— ” 
* — * 
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Pay per Week, 


Counties and |Dift. |Wint.\ Sum. | Harv. Ni 
Places. Miles. % „ „ Gf $.& r. 
l | RED Tetsford ; | 2 
| and Oxford, oj*7 6 | 12 © 
| e wet 
| Woodſtock and | | 
| Witney, | 65 6 0 6 6 907-6 6 
Glouceſterſhire, 
0 5 Sherborn, 78 466 0 ro o x ; 
; Shipton, 85 | #6 of 7 3 10 of 6 10 
| Crickley, 98 | 4 605 0 | 10 of 5 2 
l Between | 
[ Glouceſterſpire | | | 
| and Newnham,| 115 5 656 6 | 12 o 6 6 
Bet. ditto . | 
ö and Chep/tow, j 130 6 0 7 012 of 6 10 
| Monmouthſhire, | 
| between ditto | | j 
and Newport, | 140 | 5 5 6 6| 11 6| 6 5 
Newport, | 145] 5 O S5 Oo M8 of 5 2 
Glamorganſhire, | ſe 
Cowbridge, 175 6460] 6 of 6 © 
Bet. Bri- | $ | 
fol and Bath, | 112 | 6 7 0 |4 8 6) 6 7 
Wilthire, Melk- | 5 i 
ſham, | 961-5 019-231} 8:-64-0 9 
Bet. De- 2 
viſes and Sali... | 
bury, 85 [5 005 010 of 5 3 
Bet. ditto 1 
and Rumſey, 80 f 5 666910 6! 6 5 
— — —— - - — 


Nine ſhillings in hay, ſay therefore 7 s. 6 4. 

+ Never uſed before laſt winter to be more than 4. 6. 

t Nine ſhillings in mowing-time,' and 7 5. in ſpring, 
ſo I reckon the medium 75. 3d. 
ll Six ſhillings in mowing-time. 

$ In hay-time, gs. 

4 But 5 . but mowing heightens it. : 

4 Only 7 5. but mowing and reaping raiſe it, 


1 
Pay per Week. 


Counties and \ Dift. M int.] Sum. | Harv. | Medium 
Places. | Miles. 4. d. S. d. 4. d. 5. d. 


Hampſhire, bet. | | 
ditto and Vin- 


| 

cheſter, 75 60] 66] 100] 6 6 
2 Ares- | 
ford and Alton, 55 7 of 7 * 8 of 7 x 


det, a | | 


; ö 


and Farnham, 45 6 of 6 of 16 © 7 0 
Surry, between | 

Guilford and | | 

Ripley, 28] 7 of 8 0 136] 8 o 
About K:ing- | [ 

fine, 12 8 0 12 0 18 910 © 
Eſſex, Ilford, 68 6 10 of 17 6 9 1x 


gateſtone and 


Chelmsford, | 1 7 of] 8 ol 1561 8 6 


Theſe mediums, according to the di. 
tance from the capital, are as follow: 


Twenty miles around London, 5. d. 
mean price, - - 10 9 
From 20 to 60, = - 7 8 
From 60 to 110, — — 6 4 
From 110 to 170, - - 0 3 
General medium, 7 5s. 9 d. per week. 


One remark 1 ſhould make, which is, 
that throughout the whole Tour, the la- 


bourers 


— 
— ſ‚— 


— —_— _ — — * * — 2 9 —_— — 4 3 


* In this and other inſtances the daily pay 1s the 
lame as in winter; but then the mowing and reaping 


being done by the piece, I ſtate the proportion as ex- 
ly as I am able, 


— ＋ 
— > —_ —_ —— — p_ — 
— 
2 2 — _ 
- 


— 


Er mms 


ö „ — — 7 3 A EEE ALS — 


taken of all forts of work; for if you turn 


6 


bourers earn in the year more than the 


above ſums, for I every where found that WW” 
much work was done by the piece. Now Ml © 
it is well known they always earn more in Wl ”” 
that manner than at daily wages ; -which W 
in the year makes a very conſiderable dif. L 
ference : within the extent of my expe. lo 
rience and information, this difference dc 


amounts to a full fourth, the proportion 


over the preceding ſheets, you will find 
that the prices of the piece-work are, in 
general, out of proportion to the daily 
prices; they are ſo much higher: and this 
is the caſe, not with any particular county 
or place, but univerſally. No' labourers 
will take work by the piece, without a 
certainty of earning more than the com- 


mon pay, in return for working ſo much 4 
harder for themſelves than they do for their 
maſters. | hr 

In my own opinion, this circumſtance 1 
will more than raife the general medium 55 
75.94. to 8 5. of 

You ſee, Sir, by theſe tables, that the 3 
influence of the capital, in raiſing the price ll .. 
of labour, is prodigious; the difference A 
between the extremes, being no leſs than I g. 
45. 6d. or near three-fourths of the lowelt WW in. 
country price. Nor can any the leaſt rea- be 
fon be given for this. At London the WF te 


bread is cat as cheap as any where, and 
meat 


„ 

meat only 1 d. per Ib. dearer than the 
cheapeſt part of the country; the price of 
proviſions, therefore, has nothing to do 
with labour. The vaſt populouſneſs of 
Lindon and its neighbourhood, ought to 
lower the price of labour; and did not the 
debauched life of its inhabitants occaſion 
them to be more idle than in the country, 
it would have that effect: but the very 
maxims and principles upon which life is 
founded in great cities, are the moſt 
powerful of all enemies to common in- 
duſtry. 

But it is not only on a general view, 
that a want of proportion between labour 
and proviſions is found; for it is the ſame 
at particular places ; where proviſions are 
the cheapeſt, it will not be found that 
labour is the ſame, 

Upon comparing the prices of both, they 
will be found fo various, that chance alone 
ſeems to guide them : this random variation, 
however, has nothing to do with the riſe 
of prices, the nearer you approach London; 


as it is regular, and has an evident and 
powerful cauſe. 


- Politicians are ſo clear in their opinion, 
n that low prices of labour are of the utmoſt 
- Importance to all trading Rates; that I muſt 
4 be allowed to expreſs my amazement, at 


the legiſlature's ſuffering the capital to in- 
creaſe 
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creaſe in the prodigious manner it has 
done of late. If London, as it 1s calculated, 
contains one ſixth part of the nation; one 
ſixth part of the nation's labour is therehy 
raiſed near three fourths of its price; 
and another vaſt riſe, is. to the diſtance 
of near 100 miles; and this amounts tg 
a third. All this is upon a ſuppoſition, 
that the influence of the capital does nat 
reach 175 miles; which there is no reaſon 
to believe the caſe; but as that was the 
furtheſt point of the Tour, .and of courſe 
labour the cheapeſt, it 1s taken as the 
uninfluenced mean : was it extended to a 
much greater diſtance, this influence of 
London would appear yet ſtronger. If a 
tow price of labour is a public bengf, ſure 
the ſize of London is a public evi. 
with theſe inquiries were regularly extended, 
even to the Highlands of Scotland and 
the weſtern ifles; ſuch a journey would 
afford plenty of matter for enlarging upon 
theſe ſubjects. I ſhall now paſs on to 
manufacturers. Of their earnings I ſhall 
give you a little ſketch : 


Lavenham, ſays and calimancoes, 5. 4 
earn per week, on a medium, 
the year round, — — 
Sudbury, burying-crape, &c. - 7 
Hedingham, bays and ſays, — 7 
Braintree, ſays and druggets, = © 


TY RM Tj,” Yu om wc 


Sy ey 


— Bs — 


1 


| 5. @Q» 
Witney, piece-goods and blankets, 11 O 
Glouceſter, pins, = 5 
Vilton, carpets, — I 
Saliſbury, Hannels and linſeys, 8 o 
Rumſey, ratinets, - - 9 © 

WH Wool-combers every where on an 
| average, — 33 
5 Medium earnings in the Eaſt of 
; England; from Lavenham to 
: Bramtree incluſive, = 6 8 
n the Weſt, at Vi * and Glou- | 
, cefier, © 1 
| In the South, 1 ilton, Sali um, 22 

Rum ſey, — 9 4 


Medium of labourers pay in the 
Eaſt, about the above manufac- 
turing towns and neighbour- 
hoods, taken from the ow, 
Page 333, 8 8 © 

Ditto, around thoſe in the Weſt, 5 

Ditto, thoſe in the South, - 6 © 


«4 
General medium of manufacturers, 8 5 
Ditto, of labourers, = = 7:0 


The former ſuperior by = +2 


. "TIP 


N. B. The Woodflock manufacturers earn 
finitely more than any; but I leave 
2 2 them 
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them out, becauſe their number is ve 
ſmall, and their work a matter of mere 
elegance. <= ta 

You obſerve that I have contraſted the 
earnings of labourers and manufacturers 
in the Faſt, Weſt, and South of England 
I did this for a reaſon which I ſhall now 
explain. S 
In the Weſt of England, the late riots on 
account of the high prices of proviſions, 
ran higher and were more violent than in 
any part of the kingdom. As I paſſed 
through theſe parts, I made many inquiries 
concerning the rioters, and found that they 
in general conſiſted of manufacturers; — 
that the labourers among them were in- 
fligated by the manufacturers, who were 
not only iniinitely the moſt numerous but 
were thoſe who began. 
I was not at all ſurprized at this infor- 
mation; which, from its generality, I 
have great reaſon to believe true, In the 
South of England likewiſe, about the abo 
named manufacturing towns, was much 
rioting; and alſo by manufacturers, few 
labourers among them. In the Eaſt too, 
was a riot, particularly at Long Melfor, 
Sc. between Sudbury and Lavenham ; this 
was compoſed of labourers, remarkably io; 
for they gathered like a ſnow-ball, at almoſ 

every farm-yard they came to. ? 
Now, Sir, remark the comparing 
above 
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above drawn up, between the manufac- 
turers and labourers pay ;—there you will 
find, that in the Weſt and South of 
England, the manufacturers earn nine and 
eleven ſhillings ; the labourers five and fix 
ſhillings. The former were thoſe who rioted. 
In the Eaſt the manufacturers earn 65. 
6d. the labourers 8s. The latter were 
thoſe who rioted. | 
Very far is it from my thoughts, to 
aſſert or hint, that our poor are too well 
paid I am ſenſible that there is much 
wretchedneſs amongſt ſome of them, which 
ought to be alleviated ; but I muſt at the 
ame time aſſert, riots and public diſtur- 
bances form no juſt rules to judge by. If 
the above ſtate of the caſe, candidly drawn 
up, from the beſt information I could get, 
does not at leaſt prove this; I am ſure it 
proves nothing. 
lt was always my opinion, and expe- 
rence confirms it; that ſober and induſ- 
tous workmen, of any ſort, ever riot. 
In all occupations, there will be idle, 
drunken, unſettled, and diſorderly per- 
ons ; a few of theſe getting together, and 
talking over the dearneſs of proviſions, 
(which preſently becomes a cant term 
mong them) inflame each other, and all 
ar their own ſtamp ; they know a riot is 
their beſt diverſion; to roll in a party 
about the country, eating and drinking at. 
ice coſt, and having no work to do but 
A 3 miſchief, 
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miſchief, ſuits ſuch geniuſes to a hair: 
and one riot is no ſooner kicked up, than 
the news occaſions many others. But what 
are the effects of all this ?!— Why the 
price of proviſions is the topic banded about, 
from one ſide of the kingdom to another; 
with abundance of rhetorical flouriſhes, on 
the diſtreſſes of the poor rioters, until, at 
laſt, the reality of their complaints is taken 
for granted ; they are pitied in proportion 
to the degree of their plundering and burn- 
ing; and our ſtateſmen are clamoured into 
meaſures.— But let me avoid fliding into 
the myſterious region of politicks : I mean 
to deal in facts alone; happy when I can 
diſcover thggy pure and unalloyed with 

prejudice, *» | 
| Whatever may be your opinion of this 
point, the Price of Proviſions, let me re- 
queſt that you would not give any credit 
to the Pleas of rioters. You may have 
good reaſons for thinking either way; but 
let. not theſe lawleſs plunderers, who ate 
univerfally the very ſkum, and riff raff of 
their neighbourhood, have the leaſt effed 
upon your opinions, The more ſuch fellows 
earn, the more ſucceeding time and money 
they have for the ale-houſe and diſorderly 
meetings; and of courſe more in thei 
power to do miſchief. 3 
Labour in ſome parts of the kingdom is 
certainly too low); in the Weſt of England, 
for inſtance, to have it at ſeveral a 
| 2 "2 


= HS. 

tow as 5 or 65. the year round, bears no 
proportion to the prices of neceſſaries. If 
any thing could juſtify riots, it was the low 
earnings of theſe labourers, and not thoſe 
of the manufacturers, who could earn 
twice as much. I am, by no means, a 
competent judge of what ought to be the 
price of labour ; but it 1s clear enough to 
me, that this price 18 as much too low, as 
that about the capital is too high. 

It is worthy of remark, that the general 
medium of manufacturers, is 84. a week 
more than labourers; and that without 
taking in the very great earnings of wool- 
combers. 


The cultivation given tFthole Crops 


which are not common in huſbandry, de- 


mands attention; for ſome of theſe will be 
found more profitable than any generally 
uſed by farmers. I ſhall begin with 


LUCERNE. 

Mr. Ray. | 
vl, Gravelly loam ; gocd turnip land. 
Culture. In rows, equally diſtant, of two 

feet; and both horſe and hand hoed. 
Product. Feeds two cows per acre through 

the ſummer. 

Mr. Davy. 
do. Good loam ; turnip and wheat land. 
Culture, In rows, equally diſtant, of two 


fc et. 
2 4 
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Uſe. In the year 1765, when natural praf 


and clover were burnt up, this proved 
extremely uſeful, not ſuffering at all, 
Doctor Tanner. 
Soil. A fine dry, gravelly, turnip and 
wheat loam. 
Culture. Broadcaſt, and harrowed. 
Produce. Four acres maintains 10 horſes 
and 4 cows. : | 
Mr. Newcomb. 
Soil. A ſandy loam. 
Culture. Tranſplanted; rows 3 feet 4 
inches by 1 foot in the rows. 
Produce, Cut once oftener than Dr. Jan. 
1 | ner*s, but does not yield near fo much 
food. 8 
Between Shorn and Gravęſend: 
Soil. Fine dry, light, rich loam. 
Culture, Broadcaſt, h 
. Applied to ſoiling horſes, 
Mr. Hunt. . 
Soil. Brick loam. 
Culture. Rows equally diſtant, 1 foot, 
Ve. Cut four or five times a year; applied 
to ſoiling horſes, and is a great im- 
provement, 
Mr. Baldwin. | 
got. A ſtony loam, dry but rich. 
Culture. Drilled and tranſplanted ; rows 
2 feet : kept clean by horſe hoeing and 
harrowing. 1 
R Produce, An acre ſoils 5 horſes url 21 
| aue 


1 


days, at 6s. a horſe per week. Rec- 
koning the cuttings at 6 weeks, this 


is 18 J. per acre, at four cuttings. | 
| E 4 i! 

At 3s. per horſe per week, 9 o 9g 

At 2 s. ditto, - - 6 o © | 


Reckoning the cuttings at weeks, 5 cuttings, 1 
At 6s. per horſe per week, 22 10 O 
At 35. ditto, 8 
At 2 6. ditto, - 7 10 o 


— 


* — +, 
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Expences calculated. 
Carrying the Lucerne to ſtables, 4 10 0 


—— —— ʒꝓw—¾ a 
—22——— — 


Rent, - - — — 1 10 0 l 
Cleaning, - — „5 6 2:0 || 
Four cuttings, _ <7 0-$0-.0 | 
One hand-weeding, „ 0.10.0. | 
i | 
7 Bo | | 


R 
— 4 = 
2 \ ” 
- 
e  —_ 
_ — Vu - 


Profit, - It is &vident from hence, that a a 
crop mult yield more conſiderably, to 
make it anſwer where ſoiling is not 
paid for at the rate of 4s. 5s. or 6s. 
per horſe per week, which 1s only 
around London. 

Mr. Tohnſton. 

Soil. Dry gravel, but _— 

Culture, Broadcaſt, and drilled at 2 feet 
6 inches. 

Compari on, The drilled Lucerne always 

earlier 


_— ee — 
— 1 * * 
— — — — — — — - 
— - _ 
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1 

earſier than the broadcaſt, but not ſo 

much as to ariſe to one cutting in x 
| year; in quantity the broadcaſt yields 
| double to what the drilled does. 
| Produce, Three acres, 8 horſes from the 
| | 2d of May to the end of September, 
| 22 weeks; this, at 3s. comes to 


| 261. 85. 

* OBSERVATIONS. 

| From theſe experiments on Lucerne, we 
| may venture to decide, that in fome ſoils, 


and under certain circumſtances, the profit 
will be immenſe: for inſtance, take Dr. 
Tanner's produce with Mr. Baldwir's ſitua- 
tion, which gives him 65s. a week for ſoil- 
ing. Four acres feed 14 horſes and cows; 
theſe, at 6 5. a head, come to 4/. 4s. a 
week ;-and if the Lucerne laſts 24 weeks, 
it is 96 J. 165. the four acres, or 24/. 4s, 
per acre, But Doctor Tanner's, without 
this ſuppoſition, certainly anſwers nobly, 
as the expences are very trifling. The 
| broadcaſt culture, in the compariſon of the 
Doctor's and Mr. Newcomd's, and in that 
of Mr. Johnſton's, is much ſuperior to the 
drilled or tranſplanted. Its not being af- 
fected by a ſevere drought, the caſe with 
Mr. Davy's, is a valuable circumſtance, 


BURNET, 


At $Stoak, one acre, 
Soil. Good loam. 
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Culture. Broadcaſt, : 
Produce. . Yields luxuriant food fo early as 
February for many horſes. Horſes 
eat the ſtraw of it very freely. In 


an. 1768, a thick crop fed by ſheep. 
Earl 7 Northington, : 


Soil. Light but rich loam. 

Culture. Broadcaſt, | | 

Produce, Horſes, hogs, and ſheep feed 
freely on it. 

Mr. Jobnſton. 

Soil, Dry gravel. 

Culture. Drilled. 

Uſe. Cows and horſes eat it with gree- 
dineſs. 


OBSERVATIONS: 


It appears extremely clear from theſe 
minutes, that the idea which ſom e perſons 
entertain of cattle diſliking burnet, is a 
moſt miſtaken one, ſince they eat it as freely 
as any other food. The trial at Soak 18 
perfectly ſatisfactory, particularly in the 
point of having a luxuriant head of food 
for ſheep and horſes in January and Fe- 
bruary, which every one muſt be ſenſible 
no other graſs would give. 


CARROTS. 


Mr. Edwards. Cultivates them in ſo light 
a ſand, that it drives in a ridge by 


the wind entering through the bars of 


a gate, 
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Mr. Ray. 

Soil. Fine gravelly loam. 

Culture. In drills 14 inches aſunder, and 
keeps clean by hoeing. 

Produce. 700 buſhels per acre. 

Expences. 7l. 175. 64. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This root is one of the moſt profitable 
articles of culture that can be adopted by 
any perſon, not ſituate upon a ſtrong clay 
or near a rock. 700 buſhels, at 1s. amount 
to 35/7. at only 6 d. to 174. 10s, which 
leaves 10 J. an acre profit. 


POTATOES. 


Mr. Ray. 

Soil. The ſame as for the carrots. 

Culture. Dug for them. 

Produce, 600 buſhels an acre, 

Expences, 14 J. 25, per acre. 

At Ilford. ; 

Soil, Rich gravel, and ſandy loams. 

Culture, Dibble in rows 2 feet by 1, and 
promiſcuouſly. 

Produce, Two tons a middling crop if 
taken up in ſummer. | | 


OBSERVATIONS. 


. Theſe crops, v/z. potatoes, carrots, lu- 
cerne, &c, demand in a particular manner 
the attention of thoſe gentlemen cultivators 

5 Who 
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who are deſirous of making a ſmall quan- 
tity of land yield by compleat huſbandry as 
valuable a produce, as a large tract managed 
in the common manner. And no conduct 
of land will enable a man to keep ſuch ſtocks 
of cattle as theſe crops. Let them take, for 
inſtance, carrots and lucerne. 'The latter, 
with Dr. Tanner, yields food ſufficient, on 
4 acres, to maintain 14 horſes and cows 
this is 7 head to 2 acres for the ſummer 
food: for the winter, Mr. Ray's carrots 
amount to 700 buſhels per acre. Of theſe, 
iuppoſe we allow 10 buſhels a week to 4 
head of horſes or cows, the 7 will want, in 
that proportion, during 26 weeks, 455 
buſhels, which is the crop of 105 ſquare 
rods, Therefore two acres of lucerne, and 
z an acre of carrots, carry ſeven head 


of cattle through the year. Let us call it 


in all 2 acres and 4. Then the proportion 
is 14 head of cattle on five acres and an half. 
Potatoes in many places ſell at 2 s. 25s. 6d. 
and 3 5. a buſhel; 600 at 2 5. 6 d. are 75 J. 
Another object which demands attention 
in the minutes of this Tour, is the compa- 
rative profit of cultivating certain ſoils. The 
huſbandry of ſeveral places is mentioned, 
in which the farmer muſt make a conſi- 
derable profit, but it does not appear what 
loil or given circumſtances are moſt advan- 
tageous; or in other words, in what place 
1 men- 


b 
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mentioned in this Tour, a man would fix 
in with a view to the profit of huſbandry, 
preferable to other places. This is an 
enquiry pregnant with utility ; I ſhall make 
it from the particulars of thoſe places where 

they are minute enough. 
In the improved parts of Norfolk, a cal- 


culation of a farm of 1100 acres is given, 
by which it appears that the annual profit 


is 1263 J. or 1 J. 3 s. per acre per ann. This 
muſt by no means be thought a ſmall ad- 


vantage; for in that country it is not the 


return of little tracts of land, but of very 


great farms; from 1000 to 3ooo acres of 
land. If a farmer maintains his family 
upon the 35. an acre, and lays up the 
pound, he will in 20 years on 1000 acres, 
be worth 20, 00 J. This rate is ſufficient 
to account for the largeſt fortunes that have 
been made in Norfolk by farming. 

Mr. Orbell Ray's courſe of huſbandry at 
Toſtoc, gives me a different opportunity of 


calculating this point, His courſe of 


crops is, 
1 Turnips, 3 Clover, 
2 Barley, 4 Wheat. 


And his expences and products from the 
aocount given, will be as follow: 


Five ploughings, at 45. 
Three harrowings, 4 d. 


1 
TURNIPS. 


I 


Expences. 


Seed and ſowing, 
Twice hoeing, 


Drawing and carting to ſtalls for 
beaſts, 
16 Loads yard compoſt, 
N. B. Made at home. 
100 loads, an acre, loam and clay, 
Which laſts 20 years, the ex- 
pence 3 /. therelife 1 ann. 
Rent, &c 


Loſs, 


Harrowing, 


deed 4 buſhels, at 2 5. 6 4. 


Sowing, 


BARLEY. 


P A7 odutt, 
Value of the turnips, 


Expences. 


Three 1 


Mowing and wrt, 
Thraſhing 6 qrs. 
Carrying out, 


Claying rent, 


Rent, Ge. 


1 
F 
8 
1 
8 
O 15 © 
I 4 898 
98 38 
1 
4 10 9 
210 0 
2 0 9 
0/12 6 
"IE: 
0 10 © 
0 0 3 
0 £09 
0-6-0 
0: 2-8 
8 
1 0 
3. 90 9 
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Produce. 1 
1 
Cn ©2057 -{-. u3 
Straw and chaff, 2ͤͥ 
8 
Expences, <= | = = 3 0 3 
Profit, — — 3 19 1 ö 
CLOVER. 
Expences. 
Seed, - — 8 
Sowing, 8 
Mowing, making, and Racking 
Clay, - — 1 
Rent, Sc 0 * * 1 0 0 
3 0-1 
Produce. 
Value of the hay, - 2.10 0 
Expences, - 3 
Profit, — — 5 9 


ß 


L 35: J. 
WHEAT: 
Expences. 


Seed, 2 buſhels, at 5s. = 
dowing, 5 4 
Harrowingg = > 
Water furrowing, = © < 
Reaping, = - 2 
Harveſting; , 

Thraſhing, 38 buſhels, at 3 4 
Carrying out, == $ 


Clay, ir - - 


1* 
I 


Rent, % 
5 
0 1 
0 Produce. 
0 j Buſhels, at 54. | + 
— Praw, Sc. 4 , 
5 
Fs pences, 4 a 
0 rofit, 4 = 2 
; ; 
— Recapitulation. 
ost by barley, a pF 
— Ditto ae 5 1 
Vitto wheat, A #7 


Ine ploughing, 5 £0 


="; 
O 4 0 
0 10 0 
E010 x 
„ 
8 8 
O 5 0 
3 
83 
8 4 6 
3 
1898 
2 19 3 
3 
9 10 © 
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| a 
Brought over, - = 11 Ig 6 
Loſs by turnips, - e 


Clear profit, 5 | — 9.18 9 


Which is per acre, per annum, 2. 9 8 


Per 100 acres, — 


I 
©) 
mA 
cp 
S 
GO 


Per Io acres, — — 2483 6 8 


* 


From this ſyſtem of huſbandry it is 
extremely evident that a farmer may wel 
afford two fallow crops (one a loſing one 
and the other yielding very ſmall profit) 
in four years, and yet his land pay hi 
extremely well: this is the great leſſo 
that ought to be inculcated from this courſe 
The turnips and the clover are not on 
perfectly effectual in cleaning the land 
but enable him to raiſe large quantities 6 
dung, at a very cheap rate. This circum 
ſtance is brought about to much the greatel 
advantage, by mowing the clover #0 
hay, and eating it together with th 
turnips in ſtalls by fattening oxen ; whic 
was Mr. Ray's management, and manu 
eonſidered, I have no doubt of its provi 
far more advantageous than feeding t 
turnips off with ſheep, in which app 
cation they will very ſeldom pay ſo mu 


| | | ol ew le 
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as 2], 10 5. an acre. 


By means of this 


application of the turnips and clover, and 


the proper introduction of them between 


the corn crops, the land is always kept 


clean and in good heart. 


But it is here neceſſary to make a varia- 
tion, and ſuppoſe carrots to be introduced 
inſtead of the turnips in the way of the 
preſent Mr. Ray, and according to his 


account. 
Expences, 
As ſtated by Mr. Ray (ſee 4 
pendix) — 
Clay rent, — Fe 


Topping, cleaning, laying up 
Ke. ſuppoſe, ; 


Produce. 


700 Buſhels, ſuppoſe at 6 l. 


en, — i 8 


Profit by Carrots, — — 
—— Barley, — — 


— — Clover, — — 
—— Wheat, — — 
Total — - « 
Per acre per annum, — 


A a 2 


£572 
717 6 
13 80 
1-200 
9 10 6 
17 10 

9 10 

7 19 

3 19 
FN 

7 10 
929 
5 
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3 2 „ 4 4 
Per 1000 acres, — 4870 16 6 


Here we find the profit of a courſe 
doubled by introducing carrots inſtead of 
turnips at ſo low a price too as 6 d, a buſhel; 
and at the ſame time all the advantages 
of the turnip culture retained, but in 3 
greater degree ; the manuring, cleaning, 
&c. all are ſuperior to the turnips : this 
ſhews the very great importance of carrots, 
and proves the neceſſity of attending well 
to them by thoſe who are defirous of puſh- 
ing their huſbandry to the higheſt profit, 
All foils except wet and ſtiff clays, and 
thoſe which are very ſhallow on a rock, do 
extremely well for carrots. 

The next courſe I ſhall ſtate is the 
culture of the clay ſoils in the ſame county 
by the Rev. Mr. Lord, whoſe firſt opera- 
tions are draining and claying. His 
courſe of crops is, | 


1. Fallow, 3. Clover, 2 years, 
2, Barley, 4. Wheat. 
FALLOW. 


Expences. 


l, 
Five ploughings, - — 1 
Harrowing, = 2 8 0 


_ 


* 


1. 87 ] 
8 . 
Brought over, 6 Ws 
Water furrowing, —_ - Sp 


Draining, 3 J. claying, 6 /. in all, 
91. ſuppoſe the twentieth per 


annum, | 9-0-0 
Rent, c. s- „ "0-7-0 
- 2 6 
BARLEY. 
Expences, 
Three ploughings <- urn 
8 — O 10 0 
Sing. „ ES 
| Mowing and harveſting, = 0. $699 
| r = 04-0 
Lying out: 0 3 6 
; Clay and draining, =, _ = 89 9 0 
ö Rent, &c. CCC 
$ 4 5 3 $::29 
5 | Produce. 
Cs. at 20s, = - 7 0 0 
Straw, &c. anal = 0:0 
| | e 51 8 0 8 
„ elne 
F . "238 6 
6 e - : —— 
L Frofit, - $ * 3 
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CLOVER. 
Expencer. 
Seed and ſowing, = = © 
Clay and draining, -/ + 
Rent, &c. . 
1 11 
Produce, 


Fed; a common hiring rent in the 
neighbourhood, is 2 <a 2 5. lay 

/ -- ; Eo We — 2.10 o 
Expences DN 


—— —_ — 8 — U nnn, 


Profit, - „ 008 q 


CLOVER a mY 

Expences. 
Clay and draining, 9 
_— 

Produce, 
Value of the food in proportion to 
_ the firſt year muſt be, =» 2 © 0 
Expences,. » » 1.6 9 
2 „3 „ 


an © 


1 0:0 
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WHEAT. 


Expences. 
ploughing, — 


Harrowing, = 5 
Manuring, — * 
Seed, - — * 
Water furrowing, = 
Sowing, — — 
Reaping, — — 
Harveſting, a 
Thraſhing, 5 qrs. = 
Carrying out, = | = 
Clay and draining, = 
Rent, &c. — Fe 


5 Qrs. at 5s. — 


Expences,' s, 


Profit, „ 


Produce. 


7k 1 d. 
2 4 0 
7-248 
L&D 
O 10 a 
O 1 O 
” 
O 5 O 
ol 6 
8 T0-.:0 
3 
O 9 0 
Q'1F- 0 
4 13 9 
10 © © 
„ 
— ——— — 
4 13 9 
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. 
Recapitulation. 
Profit on Barley, =, + 2 6 g 
8 ä Clover, fg Jear, O 18 q 
7 ———Ditts, 2d ditto, 6148 
— — Wheat, 2 „ ag og 
'® | Fra 0 nn 
1 0 — * — «a £ ' 

Total — — — 10 
8 jr C\ FOE 2 FP”; 27 pr I 9 
Per acre, per annum, = 2 1 2 
F — — — n 
Per 100 acres, = 2 205 16 8 
Per looo acres, * 8 68 


Mr. Lord's” ſoil was at A poor; 
cold, wet, hungry clay, which at 10s, 
an acre: would be rented by no means 
cheap; but we find from great exertions 
of good huſbandry that it is made ex- 
tremely-profitable, notwithſtanding a fallow 
and two crops. of clayer come in in five 


years. It. is by ſowing corn ſo ſeldom, that 
ſuch great crops are gained. 


The next huſbandry I ſhall examine is | 


that at- Bexley in Kent, which is a fine 


rich loam on chalk, at 20 5..an acre. The 


courſe of crops, 


1. Peaſe podded, and then turnips, 
2. Barley, 
3. Clover, 
4. Wheat. 


| o | © LB Fw e © 


Yr 
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Peaſe and turnips. PRE 
Three ploughings, at 1 N 
Harrowi ng e 
Drilling peaſe, _ = > 0. 265 
Seed, — — 9 © ©; 
Manuring, _ - _— 2 0 
Two ploughings, 2 5 0 * 
Seed turnips and ſowing, = 0 3 
Hoeing, 3 . — 1 © 6 
Rent, at - 0-0 
Tythe, . 0 4-0 
Rates, | * > w O 2 6 
— 1 
4 5 6 10 
Produce. 
Peaſe fold.on the ground, — 
Turnips, ditto fe. 2 


Expences, D "Oo : COL 05 | 


T p \ F = 
-\ * _ _ — ＋ 
Loſs, : — — 2 « S. 


S 


BARLEY. 


© - Expences. , + +- 


Three 8 „ 
Harrowing, — * O 
0 


Seed, 4 buſhels, — — 


S — 
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| ' So d. 

Brought over, - 610-0 
Sowing, — — 98 
Mowing and karveſting, — o 8 o 
Fhraſhing, 6 1 qrs. - -—- 0 9g 9 
Carrying out, . 9 0 
Rent, &c. — — — 1 6 8 
429 

Produce. =] 

6 z Qrs = — — 6 10 o 
Straw, — 1 1 8 
3 
Expences, - - = 4 4 
Profit, = - * 7 3 


CLOVER. 


Expences. 
Seed and ſowing, — - 


Mowing and making twice, 
Rent, . &c. * %g 


3 Loads, at 40 5. - 
Expences, - | = 


Pr ofit, P ® - 


3633 


WHEAT, 


Expences. 


One ploughing, 
Harrowing, — 


Seed. 


Sowing, 


Water furrowing, 


Reaping and harveſting, 
Thraſhing, (uppoſe only 5 qrs. 


— 


inſtead of 6 ? minuted) 
Carrying out, 


Produce. 


Rent, &c, - = 
5 Qrs. = 
Straw, &c. 
Total, — 
Expences, - 
P r ofit, 5 — 
Profit by Barley, 
-— Clover, 
—_———\ hcat, 


* 
. 


* 
* 


W OW | W 


5 
0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

I 

I 
= 62 
10 9 980 
140 0 
Li 10 © 
4, 6 9 
#4 

3 17 
9 

7¹ 3 

14 9 6 


Brought over, 14 9 6 
Loſs by peaſe and turnips, - © 10 3 


a 
WT — tro « 


a 9 0 | == — 
Total profit, |. s OY 


D 8 = FR * A A 
Or per annum, ** 
A > Ra 2. = 2 5 75 * Ta EN . 77 
Per I90, acres, 8 348 15 L 
818 3 N 5 T1 7 * ITE AT 

Per 1009 acres, OTA Whigs 8487 . | 


From this S It a 7 that the 
profit of cultivating theſe rich foils" is 
extreme, 7 great, notwithſtanding the high 
rent and the dearneſs of labour : the crops 
upon them are regular, and little depen- 
dent, on the ſeaſons ; yet this profit would 
be greatly increaſed, if carrots whe fub- 
ſtituted inſtead of peaſe and turnips, and 
yet good. allowances made for the 4 
neſs « of labour. This will beſt appet 


faatine the variation. 551150 


— « o woo — 


8 8 7 * Expences, = |. 6 4. 
Three oloughings, 5 1 90 0 N 


Harrowing, „ wet SS 


Manuri NS» — — = © 189 7 : AZ a 
Sowing, - - „%; A420 | 


Carry over, — — 3 14 0 


3 
Brought Over, oo * 15% 14 


Hoeing thriſcea 1m 1 5 ©; 
Taking ups! {2 ail { Tae; ak LO 

Topping) - Ame and leg; up. 2% 
Rent, _ 1 6 


Such a ſoil, though th ict 421 
than Mr. Ray's (above calcula _- 
ted), and Adel much higlerr, 
cannot be eſtimated to produce 
leſs: however I ſhall and 
only 500. buſhels, at 14. 25 O 0 
* e ot he” * 13 © 


141 


5 4 iy — — | 
oa Wheat, N 
Which is per annum © 
Per 100 acres, 6 


Per 1000 acres, = = 
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It is ſufficiently plain from hence that 
nin order to carry huſbandry to its greateſt 
profit, ſome other falle crop than turnips 
- muſt be ſubſtituted : that root is of excel 
lent utility for the general fallow of a 
vaſt farm, and for the ſubſiſtence of 
cattle where carrots cannot be grown ; hut 
nothing can be clearer, from the practice of 
much the greateſt part of the kingdom, 
that they are a crop which will not more 
than pay expences, and if manure is 
uſed for them, not that. But the caſe is 
different with carrots; with them, the 
fallow is the moſt profitable crop in the 
courſe ; they prepare better for corn than 
turnips, as may eaſily be conceived by three 
guineas being expended in hoeing ; and 
they are applicable to all the uſes of 
turnips, . and to many more. Bexley, 
where this calculation is made, is not more 
than ten miles from London, where they 
fell from 2 5. 6d. to 4s. a buſhel ; the 
expences of carrying there would- not 
amount to more than 3 d. and yet J 
have calculated them ſo low as 1 5. which 
ſhews what a ſource of profit this culture 
might be to all the farmers in that neigh- 
bourhood. Potatoes are another crop to 
be introduced upon the ſame principles, 
which would in the ſame manner yield 2 
produce far more profitable than any com- 


mon huſbandry. 


% 3 
Recapitulation. WV; 3 ee 


Profit per acre per annum, by | 
Mr. Ray's huſbandry, = 2 9 8 


Ditto, with carrots inflead of 


turniPs, = = — 417 5 
Mr. Lord's huſbandry, — 1 
The Bexley ditto, — „ 
Ditto with carrots, inſtead of peaſe 

and turnips, — — 6 19 HS | 


I cannot conclude, without again re- 
peating, what I have mentioned more than 
once; that you muſt not expect the au- 
thority of ſuch a journey as mine, to be 
equivalent to a general and comprehenſive 
view of the whole iſland, founded as much 
upon facts, as the reflections which I 


have drawn from this little tour. The 


extent of my information has not been 
great; but I flatter myſelf that I have 
not neglected to turn it to ſome ule. 

Was any one to follow the example, ſo 
far as to take minutes of a journey ; he 
would, doubtleſs, profit by my errors and 
omiſſions ; and be (as I ſhould myſelf, in 
cale I was accidentally to take another) 
more particular and methodical in his 
inquiries, and that, eſpecially, at the 
beginning of his journey: but with 
whatſoever irit he proſecuted ſuch a 
plan, he would have ful employment for 
it; and if I may judge from my own 
2 experience, 


— — — 2 — * — — — 
- = — — _ — ö 


— _ — - _ 
—— 


— 


1 


— 
- * — 


1 — 


— — SOIT art — 


— — — 
— O — - 
- — OY. 


— — —-— — 
— 
* 


— 


this note. | 
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experience, he would not find the gaining x 


variety of intelligence a buſineſs of little 
fatigue, or ſmall expence. Nothing of 
this kind could give me more ſatisfaQion, 
than to ſee a univerſal knowledge of the 
preſent ſtate of the rural ceconomy and 
manufactures of the whole kingdom pub- 
liſhed for the general good. I make no 
doubt but you will agree with me in 
wiſhing for fuch a work, how little rea- 
fon ſoever there is to expect it “. 
I remain, Dear Sir, | 
Your's very ſincerely, 
| * M XR * * 


The houſes which particularly merit a 
compariſon, are Holkam, Houghton, Ben. 
heim, Wilton, and Wanſtead. 

In point of the beauty of architecture, 


Hotham and Wanſtead rank firſt ; but 


which of theſe have the preference, is a 


queſtion, which by many would be 


variouſly determined. In my opinion, 
Holkam is the moſt beautiful ; for notwith- 


ſtanding the front of Wanſtead is abſolutely 


. 


* The noblemen's houſes, deſcribed in the pre- 
ceeding ſheets, form a ſubject of no importance, 


but perhaps of ſome little amuſement; in this light, 


J venture to offer the ſketch of a compariſon between 
them, which need not diſguſt any reader by its inu- 
tility ; as he may throw aſide the book after reading 


3 uniform, 
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uniform, and commanded at one ſtroke 
of the eye, advantages Ho/kam does not 
poſſeſs, 1n conſiſting of parts, which, tho? 
uniform with each other, form not one 
ſimple whole; yet there is ſuch a light 
elegance in the pile ; ſuch an airineſs, that 
one would ſwear it moved ; I cannot 
therefore but prefer it. Milton is ſo very 
irregular, that one cannot ſpeak of its 
architecture in a general ſtile; but Inigo 
Jones's part is very fine. Houghton is a 
magnificent edifice; Blenbeim the ſame, 
but heavy. . 

As to their ſize, I am ignorant which 
is the largeſt houſe : However the following 
ketch will diſplay it, at leaſt in the pro- 
portion to what is ſhewn: which I take 


generally to amount to all that is worth 
ſeeing. | 5 


—* — — œb— 


Rooms, 
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Holkam. |Houghton.| Blenheim. Milian. an 
Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. 
tt 48 48/149 4053 44| 50 28] 53 4 
42 27 540 30 44 33 |t$60 30 3030 
33 22} 30 21| 28 28 30 30] 25 25 
33 22] 30 21 | 35 25 30 25 
35 25 140 27 
#3 95 27 27 
N | 
28 3 30 21 | 45 21] 214 
| 11730 21 25 25 
F | 40 27 
| J 35 
| 24 24 | 302 
Jo 21] 212 2243) 180 43 3 
90 
114 1 | [ 
| ws þ 2 
| 30 220214 224 30 25 2 2 
24 22212 223 | 25 22 
21 21] 224 18 | 27 22 
21 21] 18 18 | 27 22 
21 21 | | N 
21 21 6 | 
*24 22] 227 164] 24 24| 25 25| 27 25 
28 24 1223 21 | | "'Y 26 180 
22 21 | | 
22 21 1 | 
22 21 | 
| 32 21 


tt 48 High. f 40 Ditto. + 60 Ditto. 5 40Ditt 


1245 


Itto. 


ſcape-Room. 


18 30 Ditto. 
improperly, the Antichamber. 
++ Called the Marble Parlour. 


*+ 30 Ditto. 


+ Called the Cabinet. 
t There appears a deficiency of dreſſing- rooms at 
Wanſtead ; but it ſhould be remembered, there are four 
drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, ſome of them 
adjoining the bed-chambers, 


11 Called, 
* Not ſeen, 


* Called the Land- 


S Bop 


Roomt. | Holkam. |Houghton.| Blenheim. | Wilton: Wanſtead: 
Teng. Bre. Teng. Bre. Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. 
Anti- 7 
chamber, | 21 21 
Ditto, | 21 21 
Ditto, 21 21 
Hunting- 
room, 


25 25 


— os 


Totals, |749 $11 [350 295 [448 271 |265 184 [600 476 


1260 | 645 | 719 449 | 107 


Blenheim hall and library, Wilton ſaloon, 
and Ho/kam ftatue-gallery, are the fineſt 
rooms in theſe houſes. 

In reſpe&t of complete apartments; of 
bed-chambers and dreſſing- rooms, Holkam 
and Wanſftead, ſome would think, nearly 
on a par, the latter four, the former ix ; 
but the latter are much the beſt rooms. I 
include four rooms at Wanſtead, which in 
the table are called either dining or drawing- 
rooms ; the advantage, however, 1s on the 
de of Holkam. 4 

A ball-room is found at Vanſtead alone. 

Holkam chapel (not mentioned in the 
table) is preferable to that at Blenheim. 

As to the deficiencies of theſe houſes, 
they appear at one view in the table. But 
I muſt remark in general, that no houſe [ 
have yet ſeen is perfect by many degrees. 


- Suppoſe one was to be formed out of all 


theſe; take the ſhell of Holkam, and ima- 
gine it to contain Blenherm hall and library, 
Wilton ſaloon, Wanſtead ball-room and 
B b 2 l 
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Hollam. |Houghton.|Blenheim. | Wilton. anf 
Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. | 
it 48 48140 40| 453 44] 50 28] 33 4 
42 2719 40 30 | *44 33 [t$60 30 30 30 


33 22} 30 21| 28 28|*t30 30 272 


33 22] 30 21| 35 25 30 z; 
35 25 [140 27 
#335 Þ 27 27 
| 
28 3 3021 | 45 21} 2 


21 21| 22+ 18 
21 wW 
21 21 | 


*24 22 227. 164] 24 24 25 25 27 25 


28 24 T2221 21 | 26 18 
22 21 | 
Ditto, | 22 21 ! 
Ditto, 22 21 
Ditto, | 22 21 | | 


it 48 High. f 40 Ditto. + 60 Ditto. & 40 Ditto, 
* 45 Ditto. 4$30 Ditto. *+ 30 Ditto. 41 Called, 
improperly, the Antichamber, ** Not ſeen, 
+4 Called the Marble Parlour. * Called the Land- 
ſcape- Room. + Called the Cabinet. | 
1 There appears a deficiency of dreffing-rooms at 
Wanſtead ; but it ſhould be remembered, there are four 
: drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, ſome of them 
: adjoining the bed-chambers, 


1 > — pro oe 
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Rooms. | Holkam. Hong hron. Blenheim. | Wilton: Wanſtead: 


Lenk. Bre. Teng. Bre. Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. Leng. Bre. 
Anti- 7 


chamber, | 21 21 
Ditto, 21 21 
Ditto, 21 21 
Hunting- 


...r — THF. © FEREIGIIR 
Totals, 749 5114350 295 1448 271 265 184600 476 
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Blenheim hall and library, Wilton ſaloon, 
and Ho/kam fſtatue-gallery, are the fineſt 
rooms in theſe houſes. 

In reſpect of complete apartments; of 
bed-chambers and drefſing-rooms, Holkam 
and Wanſteat, ſome would think, nearly 
on a par, the latter four, the former fix ; 
but the latter are much the beſt rooms. I 
include four rooms at Vanſtead, which in 
the table are called either dining or drawing- 
rooms ; the advantage, however, is on the 
ſide of Holkam. | 

A ball- room is found at Vanſtead alone. 

Holkam chapel (not mentioned in the 
table) is preferable to that at Blenheim. 

As to the deficiencies of theſe houſes, 
they appear at one view in the table. But 
1 muſt remark in general, that no houſe I 
have yet ſeen is perfect by many degrees. 


- Suppoſe one was to be formed out of all 


theſe » take the ſhell of Ho/kam, and ima- 
gine it to contain Blenbeim hall and library, 
Wilton ſaloon, Wanſtead ball-room and 

B b 2 1 
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large dining-room, beſides every thing it 
has already, it would be infinitely finer 
than it is; but ſtill it would want a muſic. 
room and a picture- gallery. The laſt is 
an infinite addition to a great houſe, but 
the former is indiſpenſable. Of all luxu- 
ries, none is more elegant than this charm- 
ing art; pictures and eſtatues may be diſ- 
poſed in any room; but muſic in perfection, 
muſt have one appropriated to it —nor can 
any furniture be more magnificent, than 
what ought to adorn ſuch a room. 

Upon the whole, Holtam is not only 
the largeſt, mu undoubtedly the beſt 
houſe. PALE 


A-P;P.E.N.D. 1 X. 


INCE Mr. Ray's article was printed, 
) I have been favoured with ſome ex- 
planations from him concerning the ex- 
pences of his carrots and potatoes. The 
following is his account, 

Potatoes. 

160 Rods of trenching, at 8 d. 

per rod, — — — 
15 Loads of dung, = - 
12 Buſhels of potatoes, at 18 d. 
12 Days work, = <= = 
18 Ditto, 2 men hoeing, — 
Taking up 600 buſhels, at 1 4. 

per buſhel, 3 
Rent, tythe, rates, fencing, I 


£3--43--8 


Mr. Ray writes that he made but a 
bad market of them; he was twice offered 
9d. a buſhel for them, which he refuſed, 


Bb3 imagining 


* 
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imagining them to be worth 1 s, He ſold 
about 350 in the retail way, at 1 5. but, 
however it may be in other countries, 
it is hy no means a fayourite food with 
the poor in his neighbourhood. The re- 
mainder he threw to his hogs, but they 
did not ſeem fond of them, when they 
were firſt taken out of the earth; after 
they had laid ſome time in a heap and 
began to ſprout, they then very greedily 
devoured them. The infinite quantity of 
ſmall potatoes which he left in the land 
induced him to truſt to the ſpontaneous 
growth of theſe for another crop, but has | 
ſince had reaſon to repent it, for the product 
was very inconſiderable, and they rendered 
the land extremely foul. At Michaelmas, 
1769, he laid it up in ridges, and without 
carrying on any manure ſowed it in March, 
1770, with carrots in drills, 14 inches 
aſunder: the infinite trouble he had in 
weeding theſe carrots made him fear the 
crop wquld not pay for the expence; 
however he drew at Michaelmas, 600 
buſhels, for which he was offered 7 d. 2 
buſhel ; he put up ten full grown hogs 


and gave them about 150 buſhels; they 
ſcoured 


* 1 
ſcoured them very much, but did not fatten 
upon them at all; his cart and ſaddle- 
horſes had the reſt, At Mzchaelmas, 1770, 
he ploughed up the land as in the preced- 
ing year, and carried on in the froſt 20 loads 
of manure: he ſowed the land again with 


carrots, and his gardener computes the 
crop at 700 buſhels. 


The expences he ſtates as follows. 


x E „ 

Michaelmas ploughing, «i 8 

Spring ditto with harrowing, = 0 3 6 

20 loads manure, — — I 10 © 

deed, - — — © 15 © 

Sowing, a man and boy 1 week, © 10 6 

| Firſt hoeing, - - 111 6 

decond ditto, = — o 16 © 

Taking up, - - 3-8 
1 WI Rent, &c. — - 1 0 

- * * 

; "$47.8 

: Mr. Ray's turnips prove ſo indifferently 


2 
= 


this ſeaſon, that he intended giving the 
carrots to his fat beaſts. 


Bb 4 I beg 


2 


1986 
I beg leave to make two obſervations on 
this account. 


Firſt, The circumſtance of hogs pre- 
ferring the potatoes after they had been 
kept till ſprouting, is very remarkable, 
and deſerves a farther enquiry; perhaps 
the roots acquire an acid by keeping. 


Secondly, I have to remark that the point 
of hogs not fattening upon carrots, yet 
remains totally undecided. It is much to 
be regretted that gentlemen will not give 
themſelves the trouble to try a few experi- 
ments upon this point moſt accurately; 
for I have in former works given inſtances 
of exceeding good ſucceſs, and of ſome 
very bad, in this matter of fattening hogs 
on carrots. 


The only method to diſcover the truth, 
is to form comparative trials. It is eſſential 
that the hogs to be fattened ſhould, when 
put up, be weighed alive; and the ſame 
juſt before killing, by which means the 
gain of fleſh is exactly aſcertained. The 


eye is never to be truſted in this; nor the 
value 


1 
value ſold in any method but by weight 
Confine two hogs to carrots given raw, 
Ditto——to carrots boiled, 
Ditto to carrots boiled and maſhed, and 
a portion of barley or peaſe meal 
mixed with the maſh. Suppoſe a 
third or fourth, and given as ſoon 
as cold. 
Ditto———Ditto, but kept till ſour, 


If any of them fattened well, to be 
killed when fat; but if the contrary, to be 
kept on the food not leſs than 3 months. 


Some hogs grow much after putting up, 
in which the judgment and the eye is 
deceived; but by weighing, as abovemen- 


tioned, it would come into the account as 


well as fat gained, as it certainly ought 
to do. 


Nor ſhould ſuch trials be confined to 
hogs; oxen are ſaid, from experience, to 
thrive exceedingly on carrots; nor can it 
well be doubted, that an animal will fatten 
on carrots that will do the ſame on turnips, 
and probably to much greater advantage. 

But 
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But the circumſtance of weighing alive is 
eſſentially neceſſary ; which with a large 
ox would be a difficult buſineſs ; it would 
require a machine to be erected on purpoſe, 


For ſheep it would be done as eaſy a8 
with hogs. 


The great object is, to know how many 
pounds of pork, mutton, or beef, a ton of 
carrots will, on an average, give. 


Buying a lot of any of theſe animals, 
fattening them on carrots, and then ſelling 
them, taking the balance as the value of 
the carrots, will never prove ſatisfactory; 
the food will ſometimes turn out extremely 
valuable, at others entirely worthleſs; 
becauſe the beaſts would vary ſo much in 
price, ſometimes bought in very cheap, 
at others exceeding dear. Suppoſe the 
purchaſer had the better in the bargain, 
and gained the beaſts at much leſs than 
their value; in ſuch a caſe, carrots would 
appear a very fine food, without in the 
leaſt deſerving it. Variations in the price 
of meat would alſo cauſe a Freat difference 

0 


FF Sl 
in that of the food: all which circum- 
ſtances ſhould be avoided; and the pro- 


portion of the weight of meat gained be 
alone conſidered, 


To ſhew the neceſſity of proceeding on 
this plan, let us conſider that turnips have 
been uſed by common farmers theſe fifty 
years in fattening beaſts; and yet if we 
go to the moſt ſkilful huſbandmen in that 
branch of their buſineſs, and aſk them 
how many pounds of beef a ton of turnips 
will on an average pive, we ſhould find 
them to the full as ignorant as if we en- 
quired of them the management of Mago, 
the Carthaginian, 


Thoſe who exert themſelves in defend- 


ing the good old ways, and in ridiculing 
what they call Book-huſbandry, will reply, 
that the farmers do not raiſe the worſe 


turnips, nor are longer fattening their oxen, 


without this knowledge, than they would 
be with it ; confequently it 18 good for 
nothing. But ſuch ideas are very miſtaken 
ones, It 1s very doubtful in the turnip 
countries, wh. ther a * crop, gained by 

manure, 
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manure, ever pays the expences of culture, 
except as a preparation for corn ; if this 
is the caſe, it ſurely is a very important 
object to know the degree of loſs or profit, 
in order to compare 1t with the other crops 
which would anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 
For carrots will always be found to yield a 
profit as well as a product; and ſubſtitut- 
ing them, or any other crop of the ſame 
kind that pays all expences and leaves a 
balance of profit, inſtead of one that rarely 

pays experices, is an object of no trifling 
importance. 


Page 33. 
From Bournbridge to Cheſterford is the 
country where ſaffron is principally culti- 


vated ; it is a very confined branch of huſ- 
bandry, and not reckoned very profitable. 


„* 


Mr. Gardner, of the Inn at Chefterford, 
has cultivated carrots with very great ſuc- 
ceſs. In 1770, he had an acre which 
yielded 500 buſhels ; the value of which | 
in feeding horſes, he calculated at 15a | 
buſhel ; but could, for the ſame uſe, have } 
| ſold many of them at 2 5. 6 d. a buſhel. 
Farming- | 


| tC Jo 7 
Farming-horſes, to whom it was neceſſary 
to give I peck of oats a day, did their 
work equally well with 13 to 2 of carrots. 


In 1771, he had 27 acres, the crop 400 
buſhels per acre; and applied to the ſame 
uſe, and with the ſame ſucceſs, 


Mr. Gardner” s method of cultivating 
them is, to trench-plough a barley ſtubble 
in Maręh 12 inches deep, and to ſow the 
carrot=feed broadcaſt directly. He hoes 
two or three. times, at the expence of from 
205, to 255. an acre; and takes up the 
crop with three-pronged forks, the price 
of which is 1 d. or 129. per ſquare rod. The 
ſoil is a light ſandy loam, dry all through 


winter; under it, gravel or chalk. 


Expences. .. „ . 
Trench-ploughings, - 9 
Harrowing, — — 1 
Seed, = - „ 
Sowing, — — 0 
Hoeing, — - 1.3 © 
Taking up, — - 0 15 o 
Suppoſe topping and carting, 1 0 © 
Rent, tythe, and rates, — 116 © 

4 10 6 


7 
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 Produdt. | 
4. f. 4 
zoo buſhels, at 15. - 25 © o 
Expences, — — 4 10 6 


Clear profit, - - 20 9 6 


nnn. 


400 buſhels, at 15. — 20 © © 
Expences, — — 4 10 6 


Profit, — — 15 9 6 


Both crops are therefore far more pro- 
fitable than any others which could have 
been ſown ; and it is obſervable, that there 
are great tracts of land in this country 
as applicable to carrots as this, but none 


ſown in them : it is to be hoped that the 
culture will ſpread at leaſt by degrees, 


till it becomes common huſbandry ; for 
till then, the dry lands in England will be 


far enough from being * to their 
beſt advantage. 


The means Mr. Gardner takes to ſecure 
his carrots from the froſt when taken up, 


is to keep a tub full of water in the fame 
room, 
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room, and as faſt as it freezes, empties the 
ice out and fills the tub with freſh water: 
as long as the water is in the tub, no car- 


rots, potatoes, apples, Sc. will freeze in 
the ſame room. 


Barley after carrots, he finds much better 
than after turnips, though fed on the land, 
which 1s a ſurprizing difference. 


— 
— * X ol 
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He finds the carrots of excellent uſe for 
all his ſick horſes ; ſeldom failing of effect- 
ing their cure. Their effect in fatting 
horſes is ſo great, that Mr. Penniſton, of 
Saffron Walden, who had 10 acres, in ſix 
weeks fattened two horſes with them, 
which would not have fold for 5 J. each, to 


the value of 271. at which price he ſold 
them, 
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Sainfoine Mr. Gardner has alſo tried, 
and with good ſucceſs; his crops of hay 
generally two loads an acre ; which yield 
a far greater profit than the common 
huſbandry of the country. 


About 
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About Audley-End, the Newmarket road 


leads through an open country, moſt of it 
arable field-land, which lets at 8s, or 10s, 
an acre, Their open-field courſe is, 


1. Fallow, | 3, Barley. 
2. W heat, 
And, 
1. Fallow, 23. Oats, peaſe, or 
— 2 Wheat, | tares, 
In the incloſures they ſubſtitute, 
1 Turnips, 4. Wheat, 
2. Barley, 5. Barley, Ge. 
3. Clover, A 


Wheat yields from 1 to 24 quarters per 
acre; barley after turnips, 3 quarters, 
Never were more miſerable crops ſeen 
than all the ſpring ones in the open fields; 
abſolutely beneath contempt. With the 
barley or oats they ſometimes throw in 
clover or trefoil, which crops make a 
figure that is truly deteſtable ; they are, 
literally ſpeaking, covered with thiſtles to 
an exceſs that no-body will conceive who 
has not ſeen them: all are left to perfect 


their ſeeds, I paſſed by when they were 
quite 
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quite ripe, and every gale of wind blew 
whole clouds over the country : I ſtopped 
to make enquiries ; they aſſured me that 
clover and trefoil ran ſo to thiſtles, that it 
was impoſſible to help it. And I can 


eaſily believe that the beſt huſbandry in 
the world would ſignify nothing, if any 


man was ſuffered to leave his crops to 
become what I ſaw; for there were ſeeds 
enough to ſtock all the kingdoms and em- 
pires between Britain and China, But if 
one and all were to join in mowing every 
thiſtle before he ſeeded, for a year or two, 
and at the ſame time change their courſe, 
by ſowing their barley after the fallow, 
their clover and trefoil after that barley, 
and their wheat upon the clover, they 
would then find crops of good corn with- 
out thiſtles. I would purſue this courſe, 
notwithſtanding the land's being common 
held, That it is extremely practicable 
will appear from the following compa- 


tiſon. 
Preſent courſe, Courſe propoſed, 
1. Fallow, 1. Fallow, 
2, Wheat, | 2. Barley, 


Cc 3. Barley, 


1. 
3. Clover, which 
I could mow as well 
as they their barley; 
and if I kept the 
land in heart, twice 
by the time they got 
f their barley off. 


3. Barley, 


4. Fallow, 4. Clover, left the 
HER ſecond year it would 
be folded by all the 
cattle of the field 
keeping on it. 


— _ ks — _ ä 


5. Wheat, 5. Wheat. 


By which change, I ſhould have my ſhare 
of the common field in excellent huſban- 


dry and order, while their ſecond crops of Y 
corn kept them in their prefent mediocrity. i 
One man in this country will, I am very Wl © 

ſure, object to it; I mean, farmer Riccart: . 
Seeing a field fo ſtuck with thiſtles, that a 4 
mouſe could ſcarcely get between them, WW | 
and in the full pride of their bloſſoms: WM... 
Whoſe field is that? Farmer Riccart's. Pre- ¶ thi 
I 


ſently another appeared: And whoſe 35 that? 
Farmer 


1 
Farmer Riccart's: A third? Farmer Rie- 
cart's. If I lived in this country, I ſhould 
with farmer Riccart at the devil; and 


would take any honeſt means to ſend him 
thither. Who is his landlord ? 


Near Audley-End, I obſerved two ſmall 
felds of lucerne, which I ſuppoſe belong 
to Sir John Griſin: they are in drills about 
2 feet aſunder, and kept very clean. The 
crop was weak, and ſeemed, I thought, to 
complain of .the land. One of the fields 
is drilled acrofs, ſo as a horſe-hoe cannot 
be uſed in it *. 


1 


e 


bs Page 70. 

In the tract of country extending from 
Sudbury to Bures, Se. upon the river Stour, 
s found much good land, and in many 


Ce2 treſpects 


| 


_ 


* Audley-End is an inſtance, and a very ſtrik- 
nz one, that nothing is impoſſible with art— 
tat you may find a houſe in a pit, and place it 
on a hill: the improvement here is admirably 
fxecuted ; nothing is over-done, and yet every 


thing that the nature of the place required. 


Lord Thomond's water is an excellent imitation 


of a river; but the firſt ſight on the entrance 
much the fineſt, 


bY — — — - — 
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reſpects excellent huſbandry. Farms are 


in general of a moderate ſize, from 80/, to 


200 l. a year, but riſing from 30 J. to 4000. 
a year. The ſoil of the arable parts, which 
are upon the hills or high grounds that 
bound the meadows on the river, is in 
general a gravelly ſound loam, that is rich 


enough for wheat, and at the ſame time 


dry enough for feeding turnips on it, 
which I have more than once obſerved 
before are the characteriſtics which of all 
others pleaſe me the beſt, being expreſſive 
of every good quality that land can have 
for all common crops. They have, how- 


ever, in every farm almoſt, ſome fields that 


incline too much to clay for turnips. Rent 
runs in general at 155. or 16s, an acre, 
including both arable and meadow ; but 
ſome ſmall farmers pay 205. 


Their courſes of crops are in general 
theſe : 


x Turnips, 4 Wheat, 
2 Barley, 5 Barley or Oats. 
3 Clover 1 year, 


This is the moſt common courſe ; the only 


exceptionable crop in it is the fifth, which 


= d 


8 
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8. 
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is certainly bad huſbandry; ſome few 


farmers. (the very beſt of them) drop that 


crop of barley. 


1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 
2 Barley, 5 5. Peaſe, 
3. Clover, 6. Oats. 


An extreme good courſe; but if the peaſe 
turn out a very thick crop, they do not 


omit ſowing wheat after them inſtead of 


the oats. 
Upon the heavy lands, 
1. Fallow, 3. Clover, 
2, Barley, 4. Wheat, 


Which is an excellent courſe ; but ſome- 
times they run it, 


1. Fallow, 4. Wheat, 
2, Barley, 5. Barley or Oats. 
3. Clover, 


Which, as in the former courſe, is very 
bad; throwing in peaſe or beans after the 


wheat, and then taking the barley or oats, 
would have nothing exceptionable in it. I 
ſhould obſerve, that theſe men have long 
ag0 diſcarded (I mean the beſt farmers 
among them) the old and moſt unprofitable 
G63 cuſtom 


- 
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cuſtom of ſowing wheat upon a fallow, 
which throws all the courſe in confuſion, 
and excludes clover to any Fapitas uſe; for 
though it may be ſown in the ſpring among 
wheat, yet_the moſt that is to be looked for 
from ſuch a ſlovenly practice, is ſome ſheep- 


feed inſtead of a field of weeds; and wheat 


on fallow, being on the ridge, were the 
clover to ſucceed ever ſo well, it could not 
be mown, which is the principal uſe of it, 


Sowing wheat on clover, they of courſe 
plough but once for it, uſe two buſhels of 
ſeed, and get upon an average two quar- 
ters and an half. For barley after turnips, 
they have two methods; one, to plough but 
once, and immediately harrow in the ſeed; 


the other, to ſtir three times: the point 
depends on the judgment of the farmer; 


if he hits off the exact time for the firſt 
ploughing, the land will break up in fine 


moulds, and the barley do as well as on 


more earths, with the great advantage of 
getting it in early: but if the firſt ploughing 
leaves the ſoil in rough order, more tillage 


ſhould be given till it is luſfcienty fine: 
this 


$ 


= 
this nicety in ploughing can ts be gained 5 
by e. 


They ſow 41 buſhels of ras: and reckon 
the average crop at 4 quarters and. an half, 
For oats after wheat, they plough thrice ; [| 
after peaſe, Sc. only once ; ſow 4 buſhels Wl! 
an acre, and gain upon a medium 4 quar- 
ters to _ 


99 22 
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por pea they give but one e ploughing, 
ſow 2 or 3 buſhels an acre, and get about 
2 quarters and an half. Some of them 
hand- hoe their pea- crops, and never fail 
of finding the practice very ſucceſsful. 
Beans are not cultivated in large quantities; 
but they plough only once for them, ſow 2 
buſhels an acre, hand-hoe them twice, and 
get 3 and an half or 4 quarters in return. 


Here and there a farmer ſows a piece of 
coleſeed, for the fake of ſpring-feed after 
turnips are gone, for ewes and lambs ; in 
which they reckon it extremely profitable. 


Their turnip culture is very complete. 
They plough four, five, or fix times for 
them, generally manure with farm-yard 

Cc 4 dung, 


21 
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dung, atleaſt a part of the crop; hand-hoe 


them always twice, at the expence of ſeven 


or eight ſhillings an acre : their crops are 


very fine, and they feed them on the land 
with fat wethers or oxen ; ſome few far. 


mers ſtall- feed their beaſts, but the general 


way is to fatten in the field. Their ſyſtem 


of turnip-feeding is connected with their 


rich meadows; for in Auguſt they buy in 
large quantities of oxen (many from St. 
Toes in Huntingdonſhire} of a great ſize, 
and turn them into the after-graſs of the 
meadows, which keep them well till the 
end of Oclober, and then they put them to 
turnips, ſelling as faſt as fat in. the ſpring, 


which is upon the whole an excellent 


ſyſtem. Turnips are worth, upon an ave- 
rage, about 2/4. 25. per acre, 


Cloyer, as I obſerved in their courſes of 
crops, is ſown with barley that follows 
turnips or fallow. They both mow and 
feed it; ſome mow twice for hay, others 
once for hay and once for ſeed; others 
mow the firſt crop and feed the ſecond; 
and this is the moſt common method, 
A middling acre will yield at one mowing 

FWO 
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two loads of hay, worth 35s. a load; 
and if cut a ſecond time, a load and half, 
worth 30s. a load. They feed it pro- 
miſcuouſly with all ſorts of cattle, but 


principally appropriate it for hogs, horſes, 


and ſheep ; for all which, they think it ex- 
ceeds the richeſt meadows. Reſpecting the 
wheat, they are of different opinions; ſome 
think that crop the beſt after mowing, 
others after feeding; and if a thin coat of 
manure is ſpread, they get as good crops 
after ſeeding, as after hay or feed, and 
often better, But of late years, the beſt 
farmers have got into a new ſyſtem, which 
they find excellent ; it 1s to lay on the ma- 
nure upon the clover, in the winter after 
the barley is reaped ; by which means their 
crops of hay and food are much increaſed, 
and the wheat is cleaner than when the 
manure was ſpread directly for that. This 
huſbandry deſerves imitation ; one farmer 
here has mown four loads and an half of 
hay per acre at two cuts, and fold the 


whole for 50s. a load, which is 11. 55. 
an acre. 


Tares 
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* 'Tares have been ſown now and then for 
hay; they uſe only the ſummer tare; fow 
it on one earth in March, and mow for hay 
when juſt going off the bloſſom; great 
crops are gained, even to 21 tons as _; 
but the tans fs is not common. 


Nothing known hive of finfoine,, buck 
wheat, carrots, lentils, np * or 
* 2 3 10 


_— „ they depend principally 

on the farm yard; they cart the dung 
from it to heaps near the fields where they 
intend to. ſpread it, and forming layers of 
earth and marle or chalk, mix it together; 
and a load of ſuch compoſt they reckon 


very nearly as good as a load of the dung 


alone. They underſtand and practiſe the 


ſyſtem of chopping and gathering ftubble; 
but do not practiſe it with ſo much attention 
as it deſerves. Moſt of the large Gs of 
ſheep are folded. 


There are no wet fields in the country 


undrained ; every farmer is ſo ſenſible of 


the importance of keeping his lands per- 


fealy 


| 
{ 
| 
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fectly dry, that hollow ditching is no 
where better underſtood: they plough four 
furrows firſt, and then dig two ſpits, at 
the expence of 11 d. a rod; they do not 
cut them at the diſtance of more than two 
rods aſunder: the effect is e found 


to be very great. 


Graſs lands are principally meadows on 
the river, of which. they have an exceed- 
ing fine tract. Let by itſelf, it would be 
about 205. an acre for only the crop of 
hay, as it is common land after mowing. 
The average crop of hay is about 24 loads 
fer acre; and the after- graſs is of great 
uſe in fattening. thoſe beaſts which are 
bought in for, turnips, There are ſome 
large dairies, but not many; a good cow 
will give 6 or 7 gallons of milk in a day; 
and yield an annual product of 5 J. or 6 /. 
To ten cows they will keep two or three 
breeding ſows and the pigs brought by 
them ; and they reckon that a dairy-maid 
can take care of 12. In winter, they feed 
them on ſtraw and turnips, with a little 


hay at calving. 


Swine 
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Swine fat to about 15 ſtone. 


Flocks of ſheep riſe to 3000, which 
number is kept by a great farmer in the 
neighbourhood ; but in general they are 
much lower. They are not properly flocks, 
but annual ſtocks, bought in lean and fold 
fat: the profit from 10s. to-15 5. a head. 


In their tillage, they reckon four or five 
| horſes neceſſary to 100 acres arable; and 
ſome will keep ſix. They never uſe more 
than two. in a plough in their ſtrongeſt 
work, and generally do about an acre a 
day. Suffolk ploughmen are more valued 
than the E/ex ones. They ſtir about four 
inches deep. The hiring price of plough- 
ing 5s. an acre, The annual expence of a 
horſe, including his decline in value, they 

calculate at 15 J. They uſe both foot 
and wheel ploughs, but prefer the latter. 
They break their ſtubbles uſually before 
Chriſtmas. | | 


In ſtocking farms, they reckon better 
than 2000 J. neceſſary for a farm of 300 
acres; 
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acres; 100 meadow, and 200 arable; which 


ſum they divide as follows. 


. 
Rent, — - 240 © © 
Tythe, 3s. 6 d. in Lf, = 42 o o 
Rates, 2s. 6d. — — 0 
12 horſes, at 20 J. 8 
Harneſs, — 8 
One broad-wheel waggon, 0:0 
Three narrow ditto, - 70 © © 
Six carts, - - 00 
Six ploughs, — „ ; 2 Wt 
Three pr. harrows, „ 
Three rollers, — — 3 8 8 
Sundry implements . = 30 0 
Furniture, including dairy, 150 © © 
Seed for 50 acres 
wheat, 0 20 
50 Barley, 30 0 0 
50 Clover, 12 10 © 
50 Turnips, 2 10 © 
— — 80 0 0 
10 Cows, 0 
Swine, — - 14-4 0 
159 Sheep, — — 120 © © 
9 8 


Carry over, 1270 


— 


— 
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Brought over, 1270 © 

30 oxen for after-graſs and 
_ turnips, at 10/. — 300 © 0 
Four ſervants and eight labour- 
ers, at 20 J. on an average, 240 © 0 


0 


Two boys, at 10 J. „4 26.050 
Two maids, at 12 J. — 24 0 0 
Houſe-keeping a year for the 

farmer and family, (exclu- 

ſive of ſervants) and pocket- 

expences, G c. 100 0 © 
Feeding 12 horſes a winter, 50 o 0 
Ditto cows, GW. 20 © 0 
A year's wear and tear, = 50 © o 
Caſh in hand for incidental ; 

expences, — — 00 0 0 

2 174 © 0 


And they calculate the annual expences 
and produce of ſuch'a farm in the follow- 


ing manner. 
Expences. 
Rent, - 7 = 240 © © 
Tythe, * 4 0 0 
Rates, - - 30.0 0 
Carry over, 312 © © 


— —2—— 
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Bl | Brought over, 3 12 


Labour | — 284 — 
Seed, 1 ae” 80 
Weat and tear, 8 
I 50. Sheep, . — — 120 
20 Oxet, = = 300 


. 


Produce. ” 
50 acres wheat, 27 qrs. per 


acre, 125 qrs. at 45 5. . * 2081- 


50 acres barley and cats, 


47 qrs. per acre, 225 qrs. 
Deduct for horſes, 68 68 


Remains of barl. 1 575 at 246. 188 


10 cows, "I 60 

Swine, - 5a 30 
150 ſheep, — 400 
30 oxen, Sw - 500 


7⁰ load of hay to ſpare, at 405. 349 


— TS 


— — 
— — - 


GOK 
0 0 0 © Q ©Q-- 


* 


7 


Total produce; 
Total. expence, . "©: 1440: 


1599 23: V9 


0 © 


a. * a 


2 e——_ 


Clear profit, 1 dog 4 5 3 13 O 


— 


Thoſe farmers who do not make this 
profit, are ſuch as either hired too much 


land 
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land for their money, or that run their 
land by taking too many crops of white 
corn in a courſe. It ſhould alſo be obſerved, 
that if the meadows were not common 
field after mowing, 170 loads of hay 
ſhould on no account be allowed to be ſold, 
according to the principles of good huſban. 
dry ; but on the contrary, a proportion of 
the land applied to ſummer fatting oxen, 
and the reſt of the hay uſed for winter- 
feeding them ; which would be far more 
advantageous to the farm in raiſing ma- 
nure ; but as the meadows muſt be mown, 
the arable farmer can uſe no more hay at 
home than ſufficient for conſuming by ſuch 
cattle as his turnips will enable him to 
keep. 


In this farm, the 50 acres clover are 
ſuppoſed to be fed through the year, ſup- 
porting the 10 cows, 12 horſes, and 150 
ſheep: the 100 acres of meadow to yield 
250 loads of hay, of which the cows may 


take - — 10 loads, 
The ſheep, OT 
Ihe horſes, — - 30 
The Oxen, = - 30 


80 


. AE = ; 


Total, 8 — 2 5 O 
Deduct - - 80 


Remains to ſell, bs 5 170 


Land in this ' neighbourhood ſells at 
thirty to thirty-two years purchaſe. Tythe 
in general compounded at 3 5. 3d. 3s. 6d. 
&c. in the pound; but ſome pariſhes are 
gathered. Poor rates, 2 s. to 3s. 64. The 
employment of the poor women and chil- 
dren, ſpinning wool. All drink tea, and 
moſt of them twice a day, 


All farmers have leaſes ; nine, fourteen, 
or twenty-one years. 


LABOUR. 


In winter, 1s. 2 d. 

In hay-time, 1 C. 4 . 

In harveſt, 15. 8 d. 

Reaping wheat, 5 5. to 7 5, 

Mowing barley, Sc. 15. 6d. 

—— Hay, — 15. 4d. to 25. 

Hoeing turnips, firſt, 55. 

Second, 39. 

Deans, firſt, 65. 


Second, 39. 
D d Ditching, 
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Ditching, 6 d. to. 15. 6d. 
Water-furrowing, 10 d. a ſcore. 
Filling cart, 2 d. 21 d. 3 d.—30 buſhels, 
Threſhing wheat, 15. to 15s. 6 d. a ſack, 

Barley, 7 d. | 

Oats, 6 d. 

Peaſe, 6 d. 

Beans, 6d. 7 d. 

Making faggots, 2 5. per hundred. 
Amount of year's earnings about 227, 
Head man's wages, 10 J. 
Next ditto, 7 /. 
Lad's ditto, 3 J. 
Dairy maid, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 
Other maids, 2 J. 10s. to 3/. 
Women a day, in harveſt, 8 d. 
— In hay, 6d, 
In winter, 5 4. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
A waggon, 25 J. 
A cart, 12 . 
A plough, 1/. 15s. to 2/. 
A pr. harrows, 1/. 10s. 1/. 158. 24. 
A barley roller, 1/. 10. to 2/. 
A ſcythe, 4s. 
A ſpade, 4s. 


Laying a ſhare, 15. 4d. b 
1 Laying 


ing 


o = 
Laying a coulter, 6d. 8d. 
Shoeing, 15. 4d. 15. 6d; 
Bread, = - 1 d. per lb. 
Cheeſe, - 24d. to 3d; 
Butter, - - 9 d. | 
Beef, = - 34d. to 4d. 
Mutton, - op 4d. 
Veal, = 31 d. to 4d. 
Pork, — — 4d. 
Bacon, 8d. 
Milk, 24 a pint. 
Potatoes, — 4d. a peck: 
Candles, = 74. per Ib. 
Soap, = = 7d. 
Labourer's houſe-rent, 30 s. to 405. 

Firing, 205. to 30s; 

© Tools, 75. 64. to 105. 6d. 


The following are the particulars of 
ſome farms here. 


300 acres in all, 50 barley, 
200 arable, 50 clover, 
100 graſs, 50 turnips, 
240 J. rent, 12 horſes, 
50 wheat, 10 cows, 
D d 2 30 fat- 
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30 fatting oxen, 


150 ſheep, 
4 men, 
Another. 


170 acres in all, 


100 arable, 
70 grals, 
130 J. rent, 
20 wheat, 
20 barley, 
IO oats, 
10 peaſe, 
20 turnips, 


Another. 


140 acres in all, 


100 arable, 
40 graſs, 
1104. rent, 
20 turnips, 
20 barley, 
20 clover, 
20 wheat, 
10 peaſe, 


Another. 


60 acres in all, 


40 arable, 


8 labourers, 
2 boys, 
2 maids. 


20 clover, 


2 men, 

I maid, 

I boy, 

5 labourers, 
IO cows, 
80 ſheep, 
20 oxen, 

6 horſes. 


10 oats, 


5 COWS, 
15 oxen, 


60 ſheep, 

6 horſes, 

I man, 

I maid, 

2 boys, 

5 labourers. 


20 graſs, 
601. rent, 
10 wheat, 


eat, 


E 


10 wheat, 8 young cattle, 
10 barley, 20 ſheep, 
10 oats, 4 horſes, 
10 fallow, I man, 
6 cows, I labourer. 
Another. 
50 acres in all, 3 turnips, 
10 graſs, 4 clover, 
40 arable, | 8 cows, 
521. rent, 6 young cattle, 
15 wheat, 4 horſes, 
10 barley, I man, 
8 fallow, I boy. 


The huſbandry of this tract of country 
is, upon the whole, very good; but it 
muſt at the ſame time be acknowledged, 
that the farmers poſſeſs advantages of 


which they do not make a full uſe. Their 


turnip lands are an excellent foil, which 
would yield any crop ; but in particular, 
they are thoroughly adapted to producing 
carrots; a root which would yield them a 
profit far ſuperior to what they reap from 
turnips ; none however are cultivated. Some 
farms have ſuch large tracts of the rich 
meadow land, that the turnips, even when 


Dd 3 ſown 
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ſown in proper quantities, are not ſuffi- 
cient for the conſumption of all the hay; 
in ſuch a eaſe, if carrots were introduced, 
the neceſlity of ſelling hay would at once 
diſappear ; for the ſame quantity of land 
ſown with carrots, would fatten a vaſtly 
greater number of beaſts, and the con- 
ſumption of hay conſequently be increaſed 
in proportion; an acre would feed four 
beaſts of 100 ſtone, or five of 60 or 80; 
whereas an acre of turnips will hardly 
fatten one ſuch beaſt, and not one if it is 
not a very good acre. This change in their 
crops would occaſion a profit over the 
whole farm infinitely ſuperior to what is 
experienced at preſent; this will appear 
very clearly by calculating both. Suppoſe 
the farm to contain 200 acres arable, like 
the above calculated one; of ſtock, 30 oxen 
are there ſuppoſed, with 150 ſheep, to eat 
50 acres of turnips ; we may ſuppoſe 40 
acres allotted for the oxen, they alſo eat 
30 loads of hay. For want of more tur- 
nips, 170 loads of hay are fold from off 
the farm. 
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Expences of 40 acres of turnips. 


. „ <4 
Five ploughings, at 5 5. „ 
Harrowing, at 25. 6d. - 3 
Manuring, 10 load an acre, | 
at 2s. 6 4. — — 50 oO 0 
Seed, at 15. - — 3 
Sowing, 34. — „„ D-190- © 
Hoeing, 8 5. — — 18 6 6 
As they are commonly fed in 
the field, there is only the | 
expence of herdling, ſup- 
poſe 25. an acre, > = 4. -0 
Rent, at 10s. — — 322: 0 8 
Tythe and rates, 6s. in J. 9 12 0 
2 
zo loads of hay, — 45 © 0 
$14.23. 
Improvement of the oxen, | 
07.-:13s;: 46. each. © 280 0:0 
Loſs, 2 — 14 4.0 


8 


Such an account as this, any farmer 
would think himſelf not badly off to realize 
by turnips ; for if he pays the expences of 
that 


Dd 4 
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that crop, and has the advantage of con- 
ſuming them at home, and at the ſame 
time fave the ſelling a load of hay for each 
beaſt from the farm, he certainly does well; 
I believe they very ſeldom do more, but 
generally come ſhort of it in this account, 
and yet no charge is made for the after- 
graſs the beaſts eat. It is no wonder, for 
theſe turnips coſt near 37. 12 5. an acre ; 
whereas the common price of the country 
is but 2 J. 2s. which ſhews them to be a 
crop that very rarely anſwers, 


Now let us turn to carrots. 


Expences of 40 acres. 


. re | 

Two ploughings, at 59. 20 o 0 
Harrowing, 15. - $00 
Seed, 3 /b. at 1s. 6d. = 9 o © 
Sowing, — - 2 9-0 
Manuring as for turnips, — 50 © o 
Hoeing, at 3 J. 120 0-0 
Taking up, at 109. - 320 
Carting home, 105. - 20 0 0 
Topping and laying up, 10. 20 © © 
Rent, Cc. — - 41 12 © 
0 


% 
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5 

Brought over, 304 12 
Five beaſts per acre, 200 in all, 


each 1 load hay, at 306. goo 0 0 


— 
— 


604 12 O 


— —_ 


— 


Improvement in 200 oxen, 


ſuppoſe only 5/. each, I000 0 0 
Expences, — — 604 12 © 


„6 


Clear profit, — — 395 8 „ 


I have ſuppoſed the product of the car- 
rots by fattening the oxen, to be leſs than 


men who have accurately tried it. The 
difference between gaining near 400 J. a 
year, the dung of 200 fat oxen, and the 
advantage of conſuming all the hay of the 
farm at home, in one caſe, and loſing 14 /. 
in the other, is ſo immenſe, that it needs 
very little comment. 


I think this calculation ſhews how much 
it behooves theſe farmers to adopt the cul- 
ture of carrots, inſtead of that of turnips, 
upon their dry gravelly loams; nothing 
can be clearer than the very great gain they 
would thereby enſure; even to the amount 


of 


has been actually experienced by ſeveral | 


— 


—— — ” 


( 
| 
| 


| 
. 
1 
If 
[ 
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of much more clear profit from their car. 
rot fallow, than they at prefent make of 
their whole farms. What an aſtoniſhing 
difference alſo between the dung of 30 


oxen and that of 200, relative to the pro- 
fits of all the reſt of the farm. | 


Another point of management I ſhall 
mention, is the article of chopping and 
gathering their ſtubbles; they do this in 
part; that is, enough to litter their yards 
once at the beginning of the ſeaſon, but 
they ſeldom do it over all their wheat crop, 
neglecting much. This is a very bad con- 
duct, and deſtructive of much of their profit; 
the crops of a farm depend entirely on the 
quantity of manure raiſed; the whole at- 


tention of a huſbandman all winter long 


ſhould be exerted to render the compoſt 
dunghill as large as poſſible, which can 
never be effected without making the molt 
of all the ſtubble of a farm. It is an amaz- 
ing quantity of litter cattle will convert to 
rich manure, if they are properly ſup- 
plied with it. I have very rarely ſeen 
them littered with a view to railing as 
much dung as poſlible ; and yet no object 

me about 


—— 


E 


about a farm deſerves greater attention. 
If theſe farmers entered into the culture of 
carrots for ſtall- feeding oxen, as I have "I 
propoſed, they would find themſelves ne- 
ceſſitated to gain as large a quantity of 
litter as poſhble, A 
Another circumſtance which it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſpeak to is the culture of the 
meadows on the river Stour I before 
remarked, that moſt of them are common 
after the hay-crop; but there are ſome 
tracts which are abſolute property; theſe I 
ſhould propoſe to convert to water mea- 
dows, by which means they might be 
mown twice or thrice every year, like 
thoſe 1n Berkſhire and Wiltſhire, where | 
this huſbandry is ſo well underſtood ; the | 
improvement would much more than pay | 
the expences of dams, drains, ſluices, &c. 


| 
* : TY 
of 1 
% 


— — 


Page 158. 
Huſbandry at Lan vachers. 
It is melancholy to travel through ſuch + 
eonſiderable tracts of country bleſſed with 
a fine and fertile ſoil, but cultivated in fo 
imperfect a manner. It is amazing how 
tne farmers can pay any rent for land 
5 thus 
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thus managed; I apprehend it is the graſs 
part of their farms that ſupports them, and 
enables them to ſupport the loſs which 1 
ſhould conceive muſt attend the arable, 
Their keeping 12 oxen and 4 or 5 horſes 
to 100 acres of arable land, is ſuch a 
ſyſtem as would amaze an Eaſt-country 
farmer : ſuppoſe 1 horſe 1s reckoned for 2 
oxen, this is above 10 horſes for that 
quantity of land; which, moderately ſpeak- 
ing, is doubling the expence of tillage, be- 
ſides the extra's of drivers for the ploughs. 
Ploughing an acre of land in ſuch a ſyſtem 
cannot coſt leſs than 105. an acre. 


Having 8 or 9 men alſo for ſuch a por- 


tion of land, and at the ſame time not 


hoeing any crops or practiſing a good 
huſbandry, ſhews another profuſion which 
muſt be attended with a correſponding loſs, 
by raiſing the farmer's expences enor- 
mouſly, without bringing him any pro- 
portioned return. | 


Their courſe of crops of 


1. Fallow, F. Ray-graſs and 
2. Wheat, clover 5 years, pared 
3. Barley, and burnt, 


4, Oats, 
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And alſo, 
1. Fallow, 4. Clover 2 years, 


2. Wheat, 5. Wheat. 
3. Barley, | 


are ſo very bad, as to be under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances incompatible with profit. Of 
which can there be ſtronger proofs than 
their crops on good lands: | 


Wheat, 17 buſhels. Beans, 15 


Barley, 18 Peale, 15 
Oats, 15 


And that the benefit of ſuch a culture, 
if any thing, 1s extremely trifling, will 
appear from the following calculation ; 
the circumſtances taken from the account 
of their management, 


1. FALLOW and WHEAT. 
Three ploughings, at 10 5. 


I 10 o 
Seed, 2 buſhels, ſuppoſe at 66. 0 12 o 
Sowing, 1 89 0 6 
Reaping, wo „„ ol $70 
Harveſting, — — & 72-0 
Threſhing 17 buſhels, at 3 4. 0 4 3 


Carry over, 2 13 


LE 


1 
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thus managed; I apprehend it is the graſs 
part of their farms that ſupports them, and 
enables them to ſupport the loſs which 1 
ſhould conceive muſt attend the arable, 
Their keeping 12 oxen and 4 or 5 horſes 
to 100 acres of arable land, is ſuch a 
ſyſtem as would amaze an Eaſt-country 
farmer: ſuppoſe 1 horſe is reckoned for 2 
oxen, this is above 10 horſes for that 
quantity of land; which, moderately ſpeak- 
ing, is doubling the expence of tillage, be- 
ſides the extra's of drivers for the ploughs. 
Ploughing an acre of land in ſuch a ſyſtem 
cannot coſt leſs than 10s. an acre. 


Having 8 or 9 men alſo for ſuch a por- 
tion of land, and at the ſame time not 
hoeing any crops or practiſing a good 
huſbandry, ſhews another profuſion which 
muſt be attended with a correſponding loſs, 
by raiſing the farmer's expences enor- 
mouſly, without bringing him any pro- 
portioned return. | 


Their courſe of crops of 


1. Fallow, F. Ray-graſs and 
2. Wheat, clover 5 years, pared 
3. Barley, and burnt, , 


4. Oats, 


F 


And alſo, 
1. Fallow, 4. Clover 2 years, 
2. Wheat, 5. Wheat. 
3. Barley, | 


are ſo very bad, as to be under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances incompatible with profit. Of 
which can there be ſtronger proofs than 
their crops on good lands: | 


Wheat, 17 buſhels. Beans, 15 


Barley, 18 Peale, 13 
Oats, 15 


And that the benefit of ſuch a culture, 
if any thing, is extremely trifling, will 
appear from the following calculation ; 
the circumſtances taken from the account 
of their management, 


1. FALLOW and WHEAT. 
Three ploughings, at 10-5. 


I 10 Oo 
Seed, 2 buſhels, ſuppoſe at 6s. o 12 0 
Sowing, „„ 80 6 
Reaping, — Wy S670 
Harveſting, = — 89 0 
Threſhing 17 buſhels, at 3d. 0 4 3 


Carry over, 
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Brought over, 


Carrying out, 13d. - o 2 12 

Rent, — — A 9 0 

Tythe and rates, - 0 2 6 

Ditto fallow year, - O I1 6 

Manuring, ſuppole = I 10 © 

5 8 19 

Produce. — — 

17 buſhels, at 65. - 5 2 0 

Straw, = — — O 10 0 

5 12 0 

| 5 8 104 

| Profit, - - - RR 

| * 
| 2. BARLEY. : 

| Two ploughings, — 10 o 

| Harrowings, = - 8 4 0 

; Seed, 3 buſhels, at 33. © 9g o 

Sowing, — * 2 3 

Mowing, 7 — 3 Q 1 6 

Harveſting, — — 8 99 

Threſhing 18 buſhels, 1 d. [0-3 

Carrying out, 1d. 9 1 6 

Rent, Se . wa - O II 6 

2 14 0 


1 
Produce. 


13 buſhels, at 3 Sy — 
Straw, - = 


Expences, = — — 


Profit, I * 1 


„ ATZ. 
One ploughing, - 
Harrowing, = — 


Sowing, — — 
Mowing, — — 
Harveſting, — — 


Threſhing, 15 at 11d. 
Carrying out, 1 4. 


Rent, Es. | a = 


Produce. 
15 buſhels, at 25, 3 d. 


Expe nces, _ — 


Profit, 


| 
\ 
' EY Mags 
y 
2 14 0 
8 10 O 


Seed, 3+ buſhels, at 2 5. 34 


80 0 
8 
® 7 10 a 
8 
82 1 
8 3 8 
9 1 105 
& 2% 
0-11 :0& 


| 


W 
O 
CO 
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Then follows the ray-graſs and clover 
for five years; and as they are ſown with 
the third crop of corn, it is eaſy to ima- 
gine what a miſerable paſture it muſt be: 
to ſuppole it pays rent and expences, is as 
much as can well be allowed, as the ex- 
pence of paring and burning comes in, 
which may be about 205: an acre; the 
preceding crops may therefore be called 
the courſe. 


Laing 
Barley ditto, - o 10 © 
Oats ditto, 2 ah oO © 6z 

8 
Ayerage of the 4 years 0 3 5 


If it be conſidered that . is 
reckoned for ſtraw, which though pro- 
fitable to the. farmer for his cattle, brings 
in no money, this profit is but another 
word for a conſiderable loſs. Some ex- 
pences are not reckoned here, ſuch as 
fences, &c.. others are very low, particu- 
jarly the manuring z for at the rate all 
their work is performed by draught cattle, 


the very carriage of the dung muſt amount 
almoſt 


[ 47 ] f 
almoſt to 30 . Upon the whole, there 
needs not more arguments or proofs to 


ſhew that this ſyſtem is moſt unprofitable 
trifling. 


Now ſuppoſe it changed to, 
1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 
2. Barley, 4. Wheat, 
the tillage performed with a pair of horſes 
or oxen, and the landlord paid 15s. an 


acre (which the land is worth, inſtead of 
9s.) we ſhall find the account wonder- 


fully different, allowing no more than is 


experienced in ſo many parts of the king- 
dom where the ſoil is no better. 


I TURNIPS. 


25 oa 4 
Four ploughings, at 5 5. 1-700 
Harrowings, — 8 
Seed and ſowing, - 989 1 
Hoeing, — — — o 10 © 
_ Herdling, 1 — 90 
Manuring, — — 11 0 
San: = 8 1 
Tythe, &c. - — 8 

4 3 3 


— 
m— 
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Brought over, 

Produce, 
Value of the crop : at preſent it 
would be worth twice as much, 


but I ſuppaſe the whole coun- 
try improved, — — 


Loſo, 

II. BARLEY. 
Three ploughings, - 
'Harrowing, = — 
Seed and ſowing, *' = 


Mowing and harveſting, 
Threſhing, 4-qrs. at 4-5. 
Carrying out, at 8 d. - 


| Rent, Ge * 9 * 
Produce. 

4 quarters, at 24s. <0 
Straw, - | - 


od 
# .i3-..3 
0 0 
2 3 3 
© 15 o 
= 0 
0 12 3 
5 
9 4 6 
6 
o 17 6 
2 17-11 
4 16 0 
O 15 0 
5 11 +0 
2 17 11 
4 13 1 


a 


Re 
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IN. CLOVER. 


4 J. . d. 
Seed and ſowing, 3 
Mowing, making, carting, and | 
ſtacking twice, at 75.. o 15 o 
Rent, &c. 8 - AO :0. 
| 1 17 9 
Produce. 
3 loads of hay, at 30s. 410 
. Expences, — - 1-170 
#] — — 
2 oft, NR ER S172 7” 
b ; | —  — — 
5 IV. WHEAT. 
8 ne ploughing, - 8 
.6 larrowing, — — 8 
88 deed, — | — D 12 O | 
at dowing, 2 4 1408 8 6 
Reaping, 4 as... 8 
© harveſting, oy „„ 
o rying out, at 16. 0 3 © 
11 eat, Cc. 1 o 17 6 
2 12 © 


E e 2 


19 


Produce, 

5 . „ „ 
3 quarters, at 48 5. — 7 0 
Straw, | - — O 0 

7 14 © 

Expences, - - 2 0 
Profit, - - * 0 
II. Profit by Barley, — 2 1 1 
IN. ——— Clover, 2 3 
IV. ———— Wheat, 5 ol 
10 7 4 
I. Loſs by turnips, 55 31 


Profit in 4 years, - 4 


Which is per ann. — 3 
By their preſent huſbandry, © 


Superiority, — — 1 17 


Nothing here is exaggerated at all, and 
yet the farmer's profit is increaſed to twels 
times a greater, while the landlord get 
1 5 5. inſtead of nine: if this does not ſhei 
the importance of changing their method 


I know nothing that can. 
2 
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* 


Page 194. 
In a ſquare of 22 miles every way, are 
484 ſquare miles; and each being 640 


d acres, 309,700 in the whole. Suppoſe the 
0 whole cut into farms, each of a ſquare mile, 
0 or 640 acres. And let us allot 14 ſquare 
mo miles for roads ; there then remains 470 for 
: improvement. JI ſhall calculate one farm, 
— | Buildings, viz. a houſe, barn, 
0 ſtable, cow-houſe, hogſties, I. 5. d. 
ws and walling, — ee 0 0 
f Fencing into fields of 40 acres 
: each by ditches, the banks 
2 planted with white thorns, , 


and ſecured by dead hedges; 
gates, palings at the ends, 
arches, &c. all in the per- 


fect manner laid down in 

my Courſe of Experimental 

Agriculture, Vol. II. p. 427, "NE 

including one reparation, 899 4 6 
Planting 140 acres ; raiſing - | 

and ſetting, 40s. an acre, 280 o © 
Paring and burning 500 acres, 

at 25s, The price of the 

country is 159. — 8 


238304 4 6 
e ä 
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Farming flock. 

CS 
24 horſes, at 201. = 480 0 0 
1 broad-wheeled waggon, 70 0 © 
5 narrow ditto, at 25 J. 125 0 © 
5 carts, at 12/. 25.4 „ 
12 ploughs, — — 50 © 0 
12 harrows, - „ 
F 5 rollers, - — 15 0 0 
Harneſs, - — 50 0 © 
Sundry implements, — 40 © © 
Furniture, - E56 100 0 0 
Total, 5 1020 0 0 
Firſt improvement, — 2304 4 6 
— —— 
Total, 3 3324 4 6 
Intereſt of that ſum at 4 per cent. 133 o 0 
A bailiff, — — 67 o o 
Standing expences, = 200 0 0 

Firſt year, Turntps. 
One ploughing, at 5s. 125 © o 
Harrowing, 2 5. 6 d. - 62 10 0 
Seed, 15. — — 25 o 0 
Carry over, 212 10 © 


— 


— 


be » 


— 


100 acres turnips, 3 plough- 
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1 d. | 
3-0 Brought over, 212 10 o | | 
Bowis, 8 i e105. 0 
Hoeing, 105. — — 250 0 0 
Herdling for ſheep, 2232. 50 © o | 
Rent, Cc. 25. 6d. 62 10. © 
Do. planta. 140 acr. 17 10 o 


— äſ— 80 o 0 | 
Standing expences, -. 200 0 
Total expence of turnip crop, 798 I 5 0 


. — — 


Second year, Turnips and Barley. 


ings, at 5 5. - 00 
Harrowing, at 2s. 6 d. 12 10 0 
Seed and ſowing, 1 5. 3 d. 8 
Hoeing, 10 5. 50. 0 
Herdling, 2 5. - 10 0 0 
400 acres of barley and oats, 

3 ploughings, at 5 5. 300 © 0 
Harrowing, 2s. 6 d. - 50 0 oO 
Seed, 129. 5 : 206: $-0 
dowing, 3d. 4 0 4 


Sainfoine "OY for 2p0 acres, | 
at 15 f. — r — 150 O © : 
Sowing, 3 4. 4 „ 2-0 0 | 


Carry over, goi1 5 © 
— — 


E e | 
l 

4 | 

| 

' 
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„ 5 | 
Brought over, 901 5 © 
Mowing, harveſting, and cart: 
| ing, 55. 100 0 o 
Threſhing, 4 qrs. an acre, 
1600 qrs, at 15. 4 d. 106 13 0 
Carrying out, at 64. ' - 40 © 0 
Rent, &c. as before, 80 o o 


Standing expences, 200 O O 
— — 280 0 0 


Clover ſeed and ſowing for 
100 acres, at 55. 3d. = 20 0 
100 head of young cattle, to 


eat the ſtraw and make dung, 300 o o 


— 


Total, 5 — 21754 3 0 


7 bird year, Turnips, Barley, C lover, and 
Sainfoine. 


Expences on 100 acres of tur- 
nips as laſt year, 30 5. 9 d. 


per acre, — — „ 0 
Manuring from farm-yard as 


far as it goes, ſuppoſing 
© 1600 loads, at 69. labour, 25 © 0 


Carry over, 178 15 0 


2 


O 
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J. 
Brought over, 178 
Mowing, making, carting, and 
ſtacking 100 acres of clover 
twice, 125. — — 60 
Ditto 200 acres of ſainfoine 


once, at 65. — 60 
Three ploughings 100 acres of 

barley, ac 5 5. — 75 
Harrowing, 25. 6 d. - 1 
Seed, 125. 8 — 60 
Sowing, 3 4. - I 
Mowing, &c. 5 6. — 25 
Threſhing, 4 qrs. per acre, 400 

qrs. at 15. 44. 26 
Carrying out, 6 4. - 10 


Rent and ſtanding charges, 280 


Total, 0 - 789 


1 
15 0 
0 o 
0 O 
0 8 
10 0 
0 o 
3 
0 o 
43 0 
0 o 
0 O 
33 


No cattle bought for ſtraw or hay, as 
the farm is now in perfect order to let. 


EXPEN CES. 


Firſt year, — 798 15 o 
Second, - — 1754 3 © 
Thir d, | — 7 | 7 8 9 3 8 

3342 1 0 


— —_— 


* 
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PRODUCE. 


TRY 
Firſt year, turnips, ſold to be 

fed off with ſheep, at 30s.* 750 o © 
Second year, 100 acres turnips, 


at 305. — — 159 0 0 


Barley, 1600 rs. At 22 . 1760 O0 © 
100 head of young cattle coſt 
300/. improved by 400 acres, 


—— 


at-5s. an acre, to 400 J. 400 0 0 
Third year, 100 acres turnips, 

* 304. 17 — 150 a © 
100 acres of clover hay, 2 load; 

200 loads, at 305. - 300 0 0 
200 acres ſainfoine hay, 100 At 

loads, at 30 ?. 150 0 0 
400 qrs. of barley, at 22. 440 0 0 
Total. produce, — 4100 © 0 
Expence, OSA LIST 3342 10 
Profit, 5 758 757 19 o 


* ” 


- 
; LY 
k Oy oO, PT OI. 1 A. ft. * a Nr 
— — — — — — 


* Note, this plain is in the midſt of the 
greateſt Theep country in England, where there 
would be no difficulty of ſelling five times as 
many turnips as here ſuppoſed. 
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| | os + 
Firſt improvement, 1 oett 304 4 6 
The above profit, - 757 19 o 
Total expence of the improve- 

ment, with 1000 J. farming 5 
ſtock to go on with, 1646 5 6 


The farm would then let for 

at leaſt 12s, an acre, upon 

the moſt moderate calcula- 

tion; this is per ann. for 500, 300 0 0 
Deduct old rent at 15. 64. 

for 640, — — 48 0 o 


Remains improvement, 2 d 20 


Which at 30 years purchaſe is, 7 7560 0-6 
Deduct the expence, 1646 5 6 
6 


Remains net profit, - F913 14 


Beſides the 140 acres of hes. which 


will be found the moſt important part of 
the whole. 


The average product per acre of three 
plantations of Mr. Mztford's, (See Farmer's 


Tour, 
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Tour, vol. III. p. 211, 212, 221.) of 48, 45, 
and 40 years growth, is 762 J. this growth 
gives an annual cutting of 3 acres in a 
plantation of 140 acres, that is of 2286 /, 
The ſorts, firs and pinaſters. For the firſt 
five years, the plantation yields only fag- 
got wood; for the next five, ſome that is 
ſaleable: from ten to twenty years, the 
thinnings may be reckoned at 20 s. per 
acre : from twenty to thirty years, at 30s, 
from thirty to forty-four, at 40 s, and then 
the annual cutting of three acres comes ; 
after which, I ſhall ſuppoſe the thinnings 
only to pay expences of new planting the 
land, Sc. The account will be therefore 


as follows per annum, a | 

| E 
Improved rent profi, — 252 0 o 
Deduct intereſt of 164661. 9 


— „ 


Profit per ann. for 10 years, 186 0 0 
Thinnings of 140 acres planted, 140 o 0 


— — 


— — 


Profit per ann, the next 10 years, 326 o 0 


1866 o o 
Thinnings of 140 acres, 210 0 0 


— — 


en 


Profit per ann. the next 10 years, 396 o 0 


133 
186 0 o 


Thinnings, — - 280 0 o 


Profit per ann. the next 14 years, 466 o o 


186 o o 
Three acres, at 762 J. - 2286 o o 
Profit per ann. ever after, 2472 o O 


This is the account of one ſquare mile, 
being 640 acres, and forming one farm ; 
the account of the 470 will be as follows. 

; J. 
Improved rental, at 12 s. an acre, 144,000 
Deduct old rental, at 15. 6 d. 22, 560 


Net improvement, - 121,440 


Which at 30 years purchaſe is 
worth - - — $3,643,200 
Deduct the expence of 1646 /. 


per ſquare mile, — — 773,620 


Remains net profit. = 2,869, 580 
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— 


J. 


Excluſive of 65,800 acres planted; 
Improved rent profit, = — 121,440 
Deduct intereſt of 773,020 /. 30,944 


Profit per ann. for 10 years, 99,496 


— 


RT - 59-496 
Thinnings of 65,800 acres 
Planted, at 20s, = = 65,800 


— — 


* | 
Profit per ann. the next 10 years, 156,296 


N ne mt. 


1 90,49 
Thinnings, at 30s, - 99,790 


Profit per ann. the next ten years, 189, 196 


99,496 
Thinnings, at os. 131,600 


Profit per ann. the next 14 years, 222, 096 


* 90, 96 
Cutting 1410 acres, at 702 J. 1,074,420 
Profit per ann. ever after, — 1,164,916 
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And to ſhew how important an expen- 
diture this profit is gained by, and of 
courſe population, &c. ſo greatly encqu- 
raged, let us multiply ſome other cir= 
cumſtances of the firſt mentioned farm by 
470, the total number. 


Teneing, building, paring, burn- FA 
ing and planting, - 1,982,880 
Farming ftock, = = 4709, 400 


Firſt year 8 expence of turnips, | 375,607 
Second S = — — 824,3 80 
Third year = 370,830 


Total, — — — EY „5570, 817 


Improvement, — — 1, 823880 7 
Stock, — = — - 479,400 
Three years, = = += , #67000 2 


Total, * a — 3. 1 3 33-997 


Three years produce, 1,927,000 


» „ 


Suppoſe each farm to have a 
farmer, this wife, and 3. chil- Souls. 
dren, .1 in all, — 3 5 
Men ſervants, 8 


, " = = — —— — > — — — — 7 
CERES 1 A 1 


92 
Souls. 


| Brought over, 9 
Maids, — . 
Boys, g -* il 2 242 
Labourers, — 5 1 
Each labourer a wiſe wy 3 chil- 
dren, - = = 60 
88 


And to the 479 farms, = 41,360 


— — 


Here we find that "RY an improve- 
ment as this creates a clear income to the 
landlords of more than eleven hundred 
" thouſand pounds a year; forms a new 
rental of more than ninety thouſand a 
year, and of courſe ſuch an income to the 
tenants, who 1n return ſupport many other 
claſſes; and, in the whole, gives birth to 
a new population of more than forty thou- 
ſand ſouls immediately dependant on the 
improvement ; beſides the great number of 
people ſupported by theſe new landlords, 
farmers, labourers, &c. All this forms a 
ſyſtem of national improvement of infinite 
conſequence ; of a magnitude which thoſe 
who tranſiently ride over this dreary waſte 
cannot immediately conceive, The three 


furt 


ite 
oſe 


rec 


ark 
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firft years produce, before the lands are 
got in that order they would be in after- 

wards, amounts to very near ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year : it is a very 
moderate computation to calculate them at 
2 million ſterling, excluſive of the noble 
plantations which would yield ſuch a great 
profit. Such an undertaking as this wants 
nothing but . reſolution to overcome all 
difficulties that would ariſe in it. It might 
be executed either as a national work, or 
by the ſubſcription of a company; by 
hiring the plain of its poſſeſſors for 99 
years, at a rent ſomething better than the 

preſent ; which would be a great advan- 
tage to their eſtates, as at the expiration of 
the leaſes, they would come into valuable 
and well cultivated ' lands, inſtead of the 
former waſtes: this I mention, upon the 
ſuppoſition that they would not attempt 
the execution of any - ſuch plan them- 
elves. 


Suppoſe- the farmers (as they debe 
would) found it advantageous to have 200 
acres out of the 500 always under ſain- 

Ff foine; 


4341 
foine; 300 would remain, theſe they ought 
to throw into the courſe of, 

1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. 
Of each 75 acres: the wheat at 24 quar- 
ters per acre would yield 187 quarters, 
and the barley at 4 quarters per acre, 300 


quarters. Upon the whole 470 farms, it 


would be, 


Wheat, quarters, — * 87,890 
Barley, ditto, — — 141,000 


'The 75. acres of clover, and 25. of the 
ſainfoine, ſhould be fed with cows, and 
would maintain 50 through the ſummer; 
theſe would require near 50 loads or 25 
acres of ſainfoine hay. The 75 acres of 
turnips would ſtall-feed 150 oxen, who 
would each eat a load of ſainfoine hay; 


about enough would be to ſpare for the 
team. Thus each crop on the farm would 


be juſt proportioned to the other. 


The product of the cows in butter, cheeſe, 


and veal, at only 5/. a head, would be 
250l. 


— ä ͤ * 


250 J. per farm, and over the UV. 
whole, — - 117,500 
The oxen at 12/7. would be 18007. 

1 farm, and in the whole, 846,000 


And this beſides the various other articles 
of produce. 


—— 


While a kingdom poſſeſſes ſuch reſources 
of plenty in her ſoil, is it not a ſtrange 
abſurdity for her ſubjects to be clamorous 
for fear of famine? Writers who do not 
ſufficiently reflect on the quantity of food 
for man which a given breadth of country 
will produce, are violent in their declama- 
tions againſt exporting corn, and againſt 
the incloſing of commons; as if the height 
of the prices felt by the Engliſb could be 
owing to either of thoſe cauſes. It is evi- 
dent, that the way to have plenty of pro- 
viſions is to cultivate every part of our foil ' 
that will admit of it : and at the ſame time 
that the breaking up ſuch waſtes cauſes a 
plenty of proviſions, it increaſes the valu- 


e, able part of our population. In a word, 
5 it has every good effect that can ever be 
dl, 


looked for from national works. 
Ff 2 Many 


2 


2 
— — — * _ ————— -X—— — — 
—— — — — 


— — co 
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Many petſons are apt to conſider calcu- 


lations of this ſort as viſionary ; they think 
that a traveller may much eaſier ' cry out, 
What pity this plain is not. cultrvated ! and 
a writer in his cloſet expatiate on it with his 
pen, than any one can carry their ſchemes 
into execution. Tf ſuch great profit attend; 
the culture of theſe waſtes, why did not our 
fathers and grand-fathers attempt it ? It 
is eaſy to talk of having wheat and barley 
and fat oxen, where we now only find ſheep- 
feed, but not ſo eaſy to produce them. 


But the prudence and moderation of ſuch 


ſentiments are more apparent than real; 
and entirely overlook ſeveral circumſtances 
of deciſive importance. 


What originally occaſioned the bounds 
of waſte lands? Why do we ſee them of 
ſuch irregular ſhapes? Does the cultivated 
land jet into the commons juſt where the 
ſoil is beſt, and is it only bad land that is 


left open? Nothing farther from the faQ. 


One can attribute the variations to chance 


alone. You ſee in the arable fields adjoin- 


ing the plain, better crops of corn than 
a 1 have 
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T have ſuppoſed; you find the ſoil is 


the ſame: you can, upon the minuteſt 


examination, ſee no reaſon for one tract 


being inferior to the other, if under equal 
management. But the conduct ſuppoſed 
in the preceding calculation, would give 
the advantage very much to the new inclo- 
ſures, and that to a much greater amount 
than the preſent ſheep-folds. | 


But if the truth in theſe caſes was fairly 
ſpoken, landlords would reply (inftead of 
denying the propriety and profit of ſuch 
works) I have not the money. What you 
propoſe may be, as ] believe it is, very true; 
but I ſpend my income, and was it larger, 
ſhould know what to do with it, without 
buſying myſelf in ploughing and carting. 
This is the reaſon we ſee ſo few great im- 
provements carried on. Let not any one 
therefore condemn the propoſal as im- 
praQticable, becauſe it is not in practice. 


But this ſhould convince the patriotic 


minds, who wiſh to ſee ſuch works under- 
taken in an effectual manner, that the way 
to bring them into execution, is to take 


them into their own hands. A ſociety of 
1 men, 


- * 
* 
—— 
_— ů — — — o 
„ —— — 
— 
- * 
9 
— 
- — 


1 
„ — 
” 
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men, each ſubſcribing a certain ſum of 


money for the purchaſe, ar rental on long 
leaſes, of ſuch large waſte tracts, and for 
the improvement of them by converting 
them as ſoon as poſſible into farms, would 
be able, without any great difficulty or 
hazard, to effect moſt noble works of this 
ſort. 
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thence to ja" apc ge 170. 
urſe of crops and rent of land thence to 
Bath, 174. 
Price of labour and proviſions, ibid. & ſeq, 
Some things in the neighbourhood worthy 
jo 10 viewed by curious travellers, 186, 
e 
Bulſtrode, a 4 of the duke of Portland's 
ark there, 127. 
Burford and Sherborn in Oxfordlhire, the courſes of 
crops there, 146, | 
Encloſures very ſcarce here ; ; ſome planned 
by Mr. Dutton, at Sherbarn, 146, 
Prices of labour and prov ifions in this 
| neighbourhood, 14 
Burnet, the profitable culture 51 at Stoak in Norfolk, 
34. 
1 17 vaſt quantity of the wild ſort near Sali(- 
bury, 1 
The carl of Northington' s experiment with, 
at the Grange, 204 
r on, hs Mr. Johnſton near 
ford, 235. 
| ' Obſervations on the experiments; 347. 
Bury, in Suffolk, a deſcription of that town, 38. 
The wild heath in the neighbourhood might 
be converted into arable farms, 36. | 
The price of manures in this neighbourhood, 


51. 55. 


I N D E X. 


Bury, the prices of labour, implements, and pro- 
viſions, 51, 52. 
Their courſe of crops, 52. 
Particulars in regard to their method of huſ- 
bandry, 53, et leq, 
Their fences very incomplete, 5b. 
An account of their dairying, 57. 
er ſeveral methods of ſtacking, 60, 
ſeq, 
Artiales neceſſary for a farm of 200 acres in 
this neighbourhood, 61. 
Price of land, with their tythes and poor 
rates, 63. 
A ſketch of their management and ceconomy 
of a farm of 250 acres, ibid. 
Their method of ploughing, 64. 
Variations in their courſe of crops, 282. 
Mean rent of land in that neighbourhood, 
10. 
Butcher's weit a table of the prices in various places, 
275 
57 N of the price in London and 
other places, 229. 
Butter, tables of the various prices of, in different 


places, 324. 
8 


Cabbages, the culture of, much recommended, 79. 
Calthorpe, Mr. his ſeat at Ampton, deſcribed, 36. 
Candles, the prices of, in different places, 331. 
Carrots, the drill cultivation of, by the Rev. Mr. 
. 47. 
A drill plough for the ſeed of this root much 
wanted, 49. 
Obſervations an the cultivation of, 348. 
Often preferable to turnips in huſbandry, , 
356. 366. 
An account of the cultivation and expences 


ef, by Mr. Ray, 375. 


IN D E X. 
Carrots, the fattening hogs with them conſidered, 
3 


The great object is to know how many 
pounds of pork a ton of carrots will give, 


378. 
Cullivated by Mr. Gardner, at Cheſterford, 
with great ſucceſs, 380. 
His method of cultivation and the expence, 
81. 
Of excellent uſe for ſick horſes, 383. 
Expences of 40 acres of, 408. 
Champion, Mr. a deſcription of his copper works near 
Briſtol, 170, & ſeq. 
2 the medium price of, 327. 
Chelmsford, in Eſſex, the courſe of crops from thence 
to Ingateſtone, 238. | | 
Prices of labour and proviſions, 239, 
Chep/tow, the price of meadow ground and arable 
land there, 156. | 
The paſſage or ferry from thence to Briſtol 
deſcribed, 170. | 
Clare, Lord, an account of. his introducing oxen 
inſtead of horſes in huſbandry, at Gosfield in Eflex, 
73. & ſeq. 2 
Clay, uſed as manure for the ſame purpoſe as marle, 
291. 
Clifion, a deſcription of the grotto there, 187. 
Clover huſbandry, much recommended, 273. 
Univerſal from the north of Norfolk to 
_ Glamorganſhire, 281. | 
A table of the ſtate of, in ſome places, 304. 
Expences and produce of a crop at Mr, 
Ray's at Toſtock, 352. 
The fame at the Rev. Mr. Lord's, 358. 
The like at Bexley in Kent, 362. 
Cultivation of, near Sudbury, 392, 400. 
Coal, a table of the prices of, in different places, 


331. 


I. NI Dia EAX. 


Cobham, Mr. Hamilton's park there, worth attention, 
13. 
155 The Gothic temple and grotto, Pe 
The ruined arch, ibid. 
The caſcade and Hermitage, 216. 
The beautiful landſcape from the hermit's 
parlour, 217. 
The fine proſpe& from the tower, 218. 
| Compariſon of this ſeat with Mr. Mor- 
ris's at Persheld, 219. 
Cozens, Mr. a deſcription of his houſe at Redland's 
near Briſtol, 189. 
Crickley hill, the neighbourhood full of pictureſque 
views and romantic ſpots, 150, | 
Their courſe of crops, with the price of 
| labour and proviſions, 150, & ſeq. 
Craps, a ſketch of the mean produce of, in Norfolk, 
242. 
. About Bury in Suffolk, 243. 
Around Hedingham, Saling, Chelmsford, 
and Dartford, ibid. 
About Stoken church, Turville, Cotſwood 
hills, Lanvachers, Saliſbury plain, Rom- 
ſey, Alton, &c. 244. 
From Alton to Farnham, between Guild- 
ford and Ripley, about Ilford, Chelms- 
ford, and Newport, 2 
Remarks on the above etch, 246, & ſeq. 
The quantity of ſeed compared with the 
product, 250. 
Tables thereof, with remarks, 252 to 260. 
The variations of the ameliorating or fallow 
crops, and the cauſes explained, 265. 
A general table of the number of ploughings 
for every crop in different places, 270. 
Variations in the courſes of, in different 
parts, 282. 


- 


INDE X. 
D 
Dairy, n of conducting one, as purſued by 
a farmer's wife for thir No in the neighbour. 
hood of Bury, 57, & 
Dartford, in Kent, iter br in the courſe of erops 


from thence to Shooter's hill, 283. 
Deb; lord, a ee of his ſeat at Wycomb, 


7 


Remarks on the church built there, 129, 
Devizes, ſome account of the farms from thence to 
Saliſbury, 184, & ſeq. 
The particular culture and our of their 
crops, 187. 
Price of labour and proviſions, 189, & ſeq, 
A vaſt quantity of wild burnet in this 
country, 192. 
Excellent ſheep-walks in this neighbour. 


hood, 193: 
Devonſhire houſe, iccadilly, an account of the 
paintings there, with remarks, 120, & ſeq. 
Docking, the ſeat of Mrs. Henley, 
The plantations, — ſmall, in a pretty 
taſte, ibid. 
Draining, the method and benefit of, in various parts, 
306, . 
| E 
Eſſex, an aecount of the introduction there of oxen, 
_— of horſes, in huſbandry, by lord Clare, 73, 
N Method of draining wet lands there, 83. 
The requiſite ſtock on à farm there, 84. 
Prices of labour and provifions, 7 3. 76. 
81. 84. 86. 
The — — ſizes of their farms in this 
county, 89. 
A compariſon of the Eſſex with the Norfolk 
farms, $7, 


Badneſs of the roads, 88. 


3 


I ND E X. 


Eſſex, the. farms, not overgrown ones, between 
IngateBon and Chelmsford, 237. mY 
Euſton, the ſeat of the duke of Grafton, 36. 


F* 


Fallawing, the proceſs of, in different places 264. 
Farms, population of, 317. 
Farnbam, an account of the culture of hops there, 208, 
The amount of a crop, 261. 
|; G 
Cleneredtldite, imperfect ſtate of Buſbendry about 
Cowbridge and Bridge-End, 164, & ſeq. 
heir courſe of crops, 165. 
Their farms in general ſmall, 166. 
Prices of labour and proviſions, ibid. 
Several points in which the farmers here 
want to be inſtructed, 167. 
The courſes their ſoil is beſt adapted to, 168. 
Fhe ſituation of this county very advanta- 
geous, ibid. 
Glouceſter, the ſtaple manufacture of, 152. 
The earnings of the manufacturers with the 
prices of proviſions, 153. 
A deſcription of the roads and country from 
thence to Newnham, 154. 
Prices of labour and proviſions, ibid. & 
ſeq, 
Gosfield, in Eſſex, noted for wy ſeat of lord Clare, 73. 
Graveſend, ſome account of, 
Greenwich park, the beautiful ooſpedts from thence, 95. 
A deſcription of the hoſpital, 
The proportion of the 2 Fe exceedingly 
beautiful, 98. 
Gretto, a deſcription of that at Clifton, 187. 


Guildford, in Surry, the rents and courſe of creps 
from thence to Ripley, 211. 
lis Their method of tillage, 212. 
Particulars of one of their farms, 213. 
ik Price of labour and proviſions, ibid. 


Variations in the courſe of their crops, 285. 


I:NiDCTETX. 


Guildford, ſol, and quantity of land ploughed per day 
from thence to Cobham, * | 
H 
Hanborough, in Oxfordſhire, the ſtate of huſbandry 
there, 140, & ſeq. | 
Their extraordinary method of eſtimating 
crops, 147. 

Price which land lets at here, with that of 
labour and proviſions, 142, & ſeq, 
Harte, Mr. his knowledge in huſbandry, 179, & ſeq, 

Hayes, ſtate of huſbandry there, 124, & ſeq: 
Price of labour and proviſions in this neigh- 
bourhood, 125, & ſeq. 
Hedingham, in Eſſex, the amount of a. crop of hops 
there, 261. 
Variations in the courſe of crops there, 282, 
Henningham, in Eſſex, an account of the cultivation 
of hops about that town, 71. 
A manufactory of * and Says carried on 
„ 

Courſe of crops in the neighbourhood of 

this place, ibid. | 

The proportions of one farm, 73. 

Prices of labour and proviſions, ibid. 
ertfordſhire, ſtate of huſbandry between Barnet and 
atheld, 98, & ſeq. 

Their ploughs and ditches much cenſured, 

100, & ſeq. 
Price of labour, 123. 
Hogs, the great importance of breeding them, 303. 
T hrive greatly when fed upon clover, ibid. 
The fattening them with carrots conſidered, 
6. 
EHoltham, F.., . ſeat of the counteſs of Lei- 
ceſter, 3. 
Appears moſt magnificent when entered by 


the ſouthern approach, ibid. 
The obeliſk and viſtas from thence, 4. 


1 N D E xX. 


Hulibam, the temple, and views which it com- 


mands, 5. 

The front of the houſe and wings, 5, & ſeq, 

The great hall, 7. 

The architect not deficient in the pleaſing 
ſtile, though ſomewhat cenſurable as to 
magnificence and proportion, 8. 

The faloon, ibid. 

The landſcape room and fate bed-cham- 
ber, 

Lady ” Zceſter's apartments and the ſtatue 

gallery, 10. 

The dining-room and the late Earl's apart- 
ments, 11. 

The ſtranger's wing, 12 

The moſt ftriking circumſtance in this 
houſe is the convenience, ibid. 

'The principal pickures with remarks, 14 
to 19. | 

The park, 19. 

Compared with Houghton Blenheim, Wil- 

ton, and Wanſtead, 368. 


Hops, an account of the operations and expences of 
a crop at Henningham, 71. 


Some account of thoſe about Hedingham 
and Farnham, 261. 


Herndon, in Eſſex, from the ſummit of a hill, near 
this place, a moſt aſtoniſhing proſpect, 89. 
* the ſeat of the earl of Orford, the ſituation 


The great hall, ſaloon, &c. 24, 

The Carlo Maratt room, ibid. 

Remarks on ſeveral of the capital pieces in 
the picture gallery, 25 to 29. 


E ſtate of about Bury in Suffolk, 53, 


Obſervations on Mr. Ray's Syſtem of, 354. 
An examination of that at Bexley in Kent, 


60. 
3 8 


IN D E X. 
"For ſes, the number Rept on 1170 acres, and on 1980 
arable land, 316. | 


1 
48 x n, Mr. an account of his collection of paintings 
| in Ormond ftreet, Bloomſbury, with remarks, 
| 115, & ſeq. | | | 
| Hfford, in Eſſex, the cultivation of potatoes there, 
| admirable, 231. 
| General ftate of huſbandry in that neigh. 
bourhood, 233. 
Prices of labour and proviſions, 234. 
Experiments of Mr. Johnſton in this neigh. 
bourhood, 235. | 
Variations in the courſe of crops, 285, 
Soil, and quantity of land ploughed yer 
day there, 300. 
- Implements in hufbandry, the prices of, 321. 
Innes, captain, of Henley upon Thames, the parti- 
culars of a farm of his, 136. - 
| Johnſton, Mr. his experiments on lucerne and burnet, 
near Ilford, 235. 
A harrow of his contrivance, 236. 


K 


Kent, a view of the huſbandry there, 92. 
| King's W:fton, the ſeat of Mr. Southill, a deſcription 
of, 185. 
. Kingſton, Surry, courſe of crops in that neighbour- 


hood, 214. 
Price of labour and proviſions, 215. 
3 
Labour, comparative view of the medium prices of, 
0" More earned by the piece than by daily 
wages, 330. ; | 
Low prices of, of importance in trading 


ſtates, 337. 5 
Too low in ſome parts of the kingdom, 342. 


IN D EX. 


Lanvachers, a great deal of good and bad huſbandry 
practiſed there, 157, & feq. 

Their courſe of crops, 158. 

Their farms, in general, ſmall, 159. 

Lime the great manure here, 160. 

Price of labour and provifions, with that 
of Implements, ibid. 161. 

Their bad management in keeping ſo many 
oxen and horſes, 412. 

Their courſe of crops examined and cen- 
ſured, ibid. & ſeq. 

A new courſe propoſed, and its ſuperiority 
demonſtrated, 417, &c. 

Lavenham, in Suffolk, cultivation of Meme there, 64. 

Its manufacture of Says and calimancoes, 
ibid. | 

The church a moſt beautiful building, 65. 

The farmers in this neighbourhood culti- 
vate the tick bean with uncommon ad- 
vantage, 65. 

Lewiſham, in Kent, thence to Blackheath, moſtly 

occupied by gardening farmers, 93 

Their ſyſtem profitable, but requires great 
trouble and attention, 94. 

Price of proviſions in this neighbourhood, 96. 

Lime uſed for manure, 292. 

Livermere, the feat of Mr. Lee, deſcribed, 36. 

London, affects the price of meat every where in the 
country, 229 

Its anos inraiſing the price of labour, 336. 

The ſize of, a public evil, 338. 

Lord, the Rev. Mr. rector of Great Welnetham, 
keeps a farm, the ſoil of a ſtiff ſtrong, white clay, 
and full of ſprings, 49. 

His huſbandry adapted to keep it in good 
order and to make it yield ExceNlent Crops, 
ibid. 

His general courſes of crops, 50. 

Several important leſſons from his method 

of huſbandry, 51. 
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INDE X. 


Lord, courſe of his crops in the clay ſoils, 356. 


Obſervations on his ſyſtem of huſbandry, 
300. | 


Lucerne, management of, by Sir Robert Turner at 
Wareham, 3. 


Uſeful experiments made in the culture of, 
by Mr. Ray, at Toſtock, 45. 

Continuation thereof by his ſucceſſor, the 
Rev. Mr. Ray, 47. XY | 

Experiments by Mr, Davey of Laven- 
ham, 64. 1 9 

Plantations of, at Hadleigh, belonging to 
the Rev. Dr. Tanner, 65, & ſeq. 

Account of one belonging to Peter New. 
comes Efq. 68. = . 

Two fields of fine broad- caſt near Grave. 

A three acred piece of drilled near Briſtol, 
176. | 

A Call field of, drilled in rows near Sali. 
bury, 191. 1 

Several experiments by Mr. Baldwin, 218. 

A letter of this excellent cultivator, giving 
the produce of an acre of lucerne and 
many other particulars, 221. 

Another letter on the ſame ſubject, 225. 

The expences and neat produce of an acre 
of lucerne, 227. 

Experiments of Mr. Johnſton, near Ilford, 
2.35, | 


A review of the ſeveral experiments in the 


cultivation of, 343, &c. 
The expences and profit calculated, 344. 


| Obſervations on the different experiments, 


| 6. 
Ti fall fields near Audley End, 387. 


Lynn, a deſcription of this town, 30. 


A quantity of fine manure loſt here, the 
farmers neglecting to carry it away, 31. 


IN DD E X. 


M 


Manufacturers, a table of their earnings at their vari- 
ous works in different places, 338. 
Their high earnings the cauſe of riots, 340. 
Manure, the price of, near Bury, 51. 
Very expenſive at Billericay in Eſſex, 86. 
This article, in 1 ſhould be 
fixed on certain grounds, 288. 
Variations to be attended to, ibid. 
Marle and clay uſed as manure, 290, 291. 
Method of, near Sudbury, 394. | 
Town manure, the prices various at diffe- 
rent places, 293. | | 
Calculation of the expence of, for a whole 
year near Bury, 294. 
Expence of carting from London at the diſ- 
tance of ſeventeen miles, 296. 
The ſame at the diſtance of ten miles, 297. 
The manure ariſing from burning the ſur- 
face very beneficial, ibid. 
Marling, wonderful effects of, in the county of Nor- 
folk, 4. 
The improvement thereby laſts above 
twenty years, 9. : 
A vaſt tract of uncultivated land converted 
by this means into a profitable farm, by 
Mr. Wright, near Thetford, 35. 
Marle, a valuable manure, 290. 
Morris, Mr, a deſcription of his beautiful plantation 
at Persfield, 169 to 184. 


N 
| Varferd, the ſeat of Price Fountain, Eſq. 32. 


Contains a collection of valuable curioſi- 
ties, ibid. 
An account of ſome of the pictures, with 
remarks, 33. | 
Newcome, Mr, his experiments on lucern, 68, 
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Wend to Chepſtow, the roads very bad, 155. 


Courſe of crops on theirploughed ground, 156. 
Price of labour and proviſions, ibid. 
V ariations i in the courſe of cxops there, 284. 


Newport, courſe of crops around this place, 162. 


Their culture of beans and turnips cenſured, 
163. 
Prices of labour and proviſions, ibid. 


Norfolk, the wonderful effects a ſpirit of improvement 
has. wrought, in ſome parts of this county, 3. | 
| | Rents and leaſes of the farms from Holkham 


to the ſea weſtward, and to Swaf ham, 7. 


Cant of crops there, "ES 


A ſketch of the ceconomy of one of their 
farms of 1100 acres, 10. 17, & ſeq. 

The culture of turnips carried on here in 
a very extenſive. manner, 12. 

The uſe to which they are applied, 13. 


Large fortunes made by the farmers of this 


county, 15, 21. 

M. de Boulsavilliers account of the Nor- 
folk huſbandry full of miſtakes, 22. 

Prices of labour and proviſions in this 
county, ibid. 

Mr. Curtis's farm, of . one of 
the greateſt improvements of the country, 
999 

V of the courſe of crops in the 
marled parts of, 282. 


The ſoil, frength, and quantity plougbel 


per day in the improved parts, 298. 
Soil of the Non) and rent from Northbold to 
Thetford, 


Northington, earl of, bis experiments on burnet, 204. 
Nine houle, a defcription of, 103, & ſeq- 


An account of the pictures with remarks, 
104, & ſeq. 
The ball- room, one of the 1 elegant in 
London, 105, 


IN D E XK. 
0 | 


Oats, the ſeed and crop of, in different parts, 254 
Table of the earth, ſeed, crop, and rent, 


in different places, 279. 
Expence and produce of a crop at Lanva- 
chers, 415. EN TS 


Oxen, the introduction of, into Eſſex, in works of 


huſbandry, by lord Clare, 73, & ſeq. 
Bad management of, at Stowe, 148. 
Pretty much uſed at Shipton, 145. 
Alſo near Chepſtow, 156. | 
Employed for draught and tillage, at Bridg- 
end, 166. be. 
Oxford, remarks on the city and buildings. of, 138. 
Variations in the courſe of erops from 
thence to Tetsford, 284. | 


P 


Page, Sir Gre ory, deſcription of his ſeat at Black- 


heath, 98, & ſeq, N 
An account of the paintings, with remarks, 
99, & eq. 
Paintings, a deſcription of thoſe at Holkham, 14, 
& ſeq. | 
, At lord Orford's, Houghton, 25, & ſeq. 
At Price Fountain's, Eſq. Narford, 33, 
& leq. | Ks 
At Sir Gregory Page's, Blackheath, gg, 
& ſeq. 
At Blenheim, 1 
At Mr. Southill's, King's-Weſton, 214. 
At Wilton, 194. | 
At Wanſtead, 230. 
At Northumberland houſe, 104, & ſeq. 


At lord Spencer's, St. James's Place, 111, 


& ſeq. 


Of Mr. Jennen's, in Ormond ſtreet, 115, 


& leq. 
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INDEX. 


Paintings, * Mr. Barnard, Berkeley ſquare, x 18, 


Ee * i 
At Devonſhire houſe, 120, & ſeq. 
Peaſe, many crops of drilled at Acton, 124, wid 
6 Seed and crop of, in different places, 257, 


259. | 

Pembroke, ay of, a deſcription of his houſe at 
Wilton, with remarks on the ſtatues and pictures, 
191, & ſeq. | ae roo 

Persfield, near Chepſtow in Monmouthſhire, a de. 
ſcription of the ſeat and beautiful plantation there, 
belonging to Mr. Morris, 169 to 184. 

Ploughings, a general table of the number of, for every 
crop in different places, 270. | | 

With regard to wheat, 274. 
Of turnip land, 277. F 
Method of, on hills, very abſurd in ſome 
places, 301. e ae 
Too many horſes uſed in many parts, 302, 

Portland, duke of, a deſcription of his park near 
High Wycomb, 126. | | 

Potatoes, their culture in Eſſex exceedingly profitable, 

262. - — | | 

Obſervations on the cultivation of, 348. 

An account of the cultivation and expences, 
by Mr. Ray, 373. 

Proviſions, the price of, in Norfolk, 22. 
About Bury in Suffolk, 51, 52. 
About Henningham, in Eſſex, 73: 

At Billericay, 86. 
About Hayes, in Kent, 125. 

About Stoke, 120. 
Between Woodſtock and Witney, 145. 
About North Leach, 147. 

At Glouceſter, 154. 

At Newnham, 156. 

At Lanvachers, 160, 

At Newport, 163. 

Between Bath and Briſtol, 174. 
Between Bath and the Deyizes, 183. 


Proviſions, between . and Saliſbury, 190, 

About Saliſbury, 200. 

Between Romſey and Wincheſter, 202. 

Between. Aylesford and Alton, 207. 

About Bently Green, 209. 

Between Guildford and Ripley, 213. 

About Eſher and Kingſton, 215. 

Round Ilford, 234. 

Between Ingate! one and Chelmsford, 239. 

The medium prices of proviſion ſtated, 325, 
& ſeq. 

See Bread, Butter, Cheeſe, Candles, Coals, 
and B utcher? s Meat, 

R 
Rainham, the ſeat of lord Townſhend, 23. 
Ray, Mr. Orbel, a view of his improvements in 
GE” + at Toſtock, 39. 
A deſcription of his machine for ſowing 
turnips, ibid. 
His method of cultivating turnips, 40. 

His ſenſible way ef manuring the turnip 
land, 441. 

RefleQions on the ' uſes to be derived from 
the — 3851 of this sentleman s farm, 
435 
. experiments of his with lucerne and 
timothy graſs, 45. 

His courſe of crops, produce and expences, 

50. 

Rep Mr. * ſucceſſor to Mr. Orbel, 
his account of the continuation of his 
management of the lucerne plantation, 46. 

His cultivation of carrots, 47, 0 

His cultivation of potatoes and his account 

of the expences, 373, 

The ſame in regard to carrots, 375. 

Obſervations on his account, 370. 


Redlands, a deſcription of the ſeat of Mr. Cozen's 
there, 189. | 
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I. N D E X. 
Reeves, Mr. his experiments on lucerne, 77. 
Rent of land, the mean rate of indifferent counties 
and ſoils, 309, & ſeq. 
A nale ſummary to aſſiſt in forming a gene- 
ral medium, 312. 


Roads, a comparative view of, in point of goodneſs, 
318. 
8 
Sainfoine, improvements made by it at Warcham, T 
Sir John Turner, 2. 
Much ſown near Bexley in Kent, 92. 
Coming in, but not general, at Turville 
near Stoke, 1 
Captain — of Henley on Thames, 
much intent on the euttivation of it in 
large quantities, 135. 
'The culture of about North Look, bl. 
Alſo about Crickley hill, 150.1 
A good deal ſowed near Guildford, 211. 
Saliſbury city, ſome account of, with the Rate of 
crops from thence to Romſey, 197, & ſeq. 
Their flocks of ſheep very large, 198. 
The ſize of their farms and rents, 199. 
The price of labour and proviſions in that 
| neighbourhood with their manufactures, 
200. 
Their method of making and mending 
their roads, 201. 
Soil, and quantity of land ploughed per 
day there, and from thence to 'the Devi» 
zes, 299. 
Variations in their courle of crops, 284. 
Saliſbury plain, a vaſt quantity of wild burnet there, 
s 1 2. 
? Calls for great improvements, 103. 
Sali ury plain, propoſed to be cut into farms of a 
quare mile, 421, 
The expences in building, fencing, plant 
ing, and ſtocking ſuch a farm, 421, 492, 


MU EIN 
Saliſbury plain, total . of the firſt e crop 
of turnips, 424. 
Oft the fecond year, turnips and barley, 425, 
Third year, turnips, barley, clover, and 
ſainfoine, 424. 
Total produce and expence of the three 
years, 426. 
The acres of plantation the moſt important 
of the whole, 4 
The annual profit "ol. the nlantution of 140 
acres, from ten to forty-four years, 428. 
An account of the expence, produce, and 
profit of the remaining 470 ” miles 
2 
The Aan income to the landlords by this 
. improvement, 432. 
Courſes of crops propoſed in caſe of ſuch 
an improvement, 434. 
'The public benefits which would ariſe from 
thence, 435. 
Samford, in Eſſex, the ſoil in this neighbourhood, 
with the rent lands let at, 76. 
Courſe of huſbandry there, 77, 
The excellent culture of clays by the farmers 
in this neighbourhood, 79. 
The product of their cows. from: the graſs- 
lands, 81. 
The particulars of a farm here, ibid. 
Ihe prices of labour and proviſions, ibid. 
Variations in the courſe of crops, 242. 
Seats of the nobility, a compariſon of the excellencies 
of thoſe viſited in this tour, 368, 369. 
A table of the dimenſions of their reſpective 
apartments, 370. 
Servants and labourers kept on farms, 316, 
Sheep, number of, kept on 4970 acres of land, ibid. 


Sherborn, Glouceſterſhire, variations in the courſe of 
crops there, 284. 


Soil, ol quantity of land ploughed per day 
there, 299. 
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TN DO E x. 


$hipton, prices of day labour there, 149. 
Snettiſham, the ſeat of Nicholas Styleman, Eſq. 29. 
Some pretty — formed here by 
Mrs. 1 
Southill, Edward, Eſq. a deſcription. of his ſeat at 
King „ Weſton, 185. 
Spencer, "Lond: a deſcription of his elegant houſe 
in St. James's place, 110, & ſeq. 
An account of the paintings, with remarks, 
111, & ſeq, 
Superior to moſt houſes in richneſs, elegance 
anc taſte, 115. 
Stole, the price of land in that neighbourhood, with 
the courſe of huſbandry, 130. 
The price of labour and proviſions, ibid. 
Stokenchurch, Glouceſterſhire, variations of the courſes 
of crops in that neighbourhood, 284. 
Stokenhill, a moſt extenſive proſpect from thence, 130. 
Stour, the cultivation of lands on this river, 400, 
& ſe . 
1 in Suffolk, an 2 of the manufactures 7 
there, 70. 
The ſoil of the = from thence to Bures, 
on the river Stour, 388. 
The courſe of crops there, ibid. 
Their method of manuring, 394. 
In tillage they uſe four or five horſes to 109 
aàares arable, 396. 
What they reckon „ for ſtocking a 
farm of 300 acres, 397. 
Their calculation of the annual expences 
and produce of ſuch a farm, 398. 
Price of labour, implements, and provi- 
ſons in this neighbourhood, 401. 
Particulars, of ſome farms here, 403. 
Suffalk, ſtate of huſbandry about Bury, 53, & ſeq, 
The improvements of Mr. Orbel Ray, 39. 
The improvements of the Rev. Mr. Lord 
of Great Walnetham, 49. 
Prices of labour and proviſions, 51, 52 


IN DE x. 


Suffolk, courſe of crops, 51, 52. | 
Their ſeveral methods of ſtocking, 60. 
The neceſlary articles for a farm of 200 
acres, 61. . a 
Surry, the ſoil and ſtate of huſbandry about Guildford, 


213. 
9 John, Eſq. deſcription of an incloſed farm 
belonging to him near Stowmarket, 37. 'S 


His method of preſerving the excellence and 
beauty of the fences, 38. 


T 


Table of the particulars of ſeveral farms, 314. 
Of the price of bread in different places, 
2 
Of the prices of butter in various places, 


24, &c. 
of the medium, of butcher's meat in diffe- 
rent places, 327, 
Of the prices of candles and coals in diffe- 
rent places, 33I- 5 | | 
Of the medium prices of labour in different 
| places, 335. Ts TE ö 
Tanner, Rev. Dr. his plantations of lucerne, 65. 
Thetford, foil of the land and rent from thence to 
Ingham, 309 | | 
Tillage, a view of the various methods of, in different 
places, 298, & ſeq. 
Timber, remarks on the management of, 320. 
Turnips, the culture of, very extenſive in Norfolk, 12. 
Deſcription of'a machine for ſowing, 39. 
Mr. Ray's method of cultivating, 40. 
Requize much hoeing, 280. 
The extenſive uſe of, known only in few 
parts, ibid. | . 
Value of a crop in various parts, 305. 
Of Mr. Ray's at Toſtock, 351. 
The culture of, very complete in the 
neighbourhood of Sudbury, 391. 
Expences of forty acres of, 407. 


IN B E X. 
Turnips, expence and produce of a crop at Lanva- 
chers, 417. 
Turville, near Stoke, the culture of the hilly country 
hereabouts deſerves attention, 137. 
Their courſes of crops, with remarks, 1315 | 
& le 
Their — but indifferent, 133. 
Their method of *. the ſteep hills pre- 
| poſterous, 13 | 
The — of their ploughs highly 
inconvenient, 135 


The particulars of a farm in this neighbour 


- hood, 136. 
Variations of their courſe of crops, 283. 
V 
St. Vincent's rock, near Briſtol, a deſcription of, 186. 
W 


Wanſtead, in Eſſex, the fize and rent of the farms 
from thence to II ford, 230, 
Their courfe of crops, ibid. 
2 potatoe hufbandry admirable, 231, 
The ſeat of the earl of T ilney here, a moſt 
magnificent palace, 229. 
Size of the grand hall, with ſome remarks 
on the pictures, ibid. 
The ſuite of apartments to the right of the 
hall, 230. 
Dining-room, with remarks on the nen 
there, 231. 
Breakfaſt- room, ornamented with prints, 
2. 
Tus ball- room, ſuperior to any thing of the 
kind, 233. 
Comp ared with . Holkham, Houghton, 
Blenheim and Wilton, 370. 
Wheat, a table of the ſeed and crop of, in different 
places, 250. 
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1 NID KX. 
heat, à compariſon of the earths, ſeed, crop, and 
* rent in different places, 271. 

Ploughing for, ſhould be well attended to, 274. 

Expences and produce of a crop at Mr. 
Ray's at Toſtock, 35 5 8 

Of one at the Rev. Mr. Lord's, 359. 

At Bexley in Kent, 363. 

At Lanvachers, 413. 
Wilton houſe, the ſeat of the earl of Pembroke, a 
deſcription of, 191. 

The front court, with the ſtatues there, ibid. 

Remarks on the moſt remarkable ſtatues in 
the hall, 192. 

Thoſe in the billiard-room, 193. 

Pictures in the new dining-room not men- 
tioned in the catalogue ſold at the houſe, 
ibid. | 

Paintings in the double cube room, eſpecially 
that of the Pembroke family by Van- 
dyke, 195. 

The moſt ſtriking pictures in the corner 
room, ibid. 

Compared with Holkham, Houghton, Blen- 

heim, and Wanſtead, 370. 
Witney, in Oxfordſhire, the courſe of huſbandry in 
the neighbourhood, 137. | 
The price of labour and proviſions, 138. 

An account of the woollen manufactures 
there, 143, & ſeq. 

Roads from thence to North Leach very 
bad, 145. 

IVdfteck, in Oxfordſhire, an account of the manu- 
factures carried on there, 139. 

The manufacturers there earn moſt of any, 

Wright, Mrs great improvement of a tract of un- 

cultivated land in the neighbourhood of Thet- 
ford, 35. 


HMpcomb, High, the method of ploughing there, 126. 


IND EX 
Mycomb, High, their courſe of huſbandry, 127. 
A deſcription of Lord Deſpencer's ſeat 
there, 128. | 
Soil, and quantity of land © ee per day 
there, 299. | 


* 
Yeldham, Mr. a remarkable inſtance of his $5 
huſbandry, 82. . 
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The following Books of HUSBAND RY have 
been pũbliſned by ARTHUR You xc, Eſq. 


Printed for W. SrRAHAN; W. NI cor L, No. 51, St. Paul's | 
Church-Vard; T. CADEII, in the Strand; B. CoLLins, at 


Saliſbury; and J. BAL roux, at Edinburgh; and ſold by 
all the Bookſellers in Town and Country. 

9 : I. 

Neatly printed in Four Volumes, 8vo. Price 11. 18. in Boards, 


Illuſtrated with Coyyer-PLaTEs of ſuch Implements of 
Huſbandry, as deſerve to be generally known. 


THE FARMER's TOUR 


EAST 


THROUGH THE 


of EN GLAND. 


BEING 


The Regiſter of a Journey through various Counties of 
this Kingdom, to enquire into the State 


of AGRICULTURE, &c. 


CONTAINING, 


I, The particular Methods 
of cultivating the Soil. 
II. The Conduct of live 


of the Soil; its Diviſion 
into Farms, with various 
Circumſtances attending 


Stock, and the modern their Size and State. 

Syſtem of Breeding. V. The Minutes of above 
III. The State of Popula- five hundred original 

tion, Poor, Labour, Pro- Experiments, communi- 


viſions, &c. 


IV. The Rental and Value 


cated by the Nobility, 


| Gentry, &c. 


- 


AST. WITH 9 5 
Other Subjects that tend to explain the preſent State 
ENOILIISH HUS BAN DRY. 


COUNTIES Travelled in this TOUR. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, || ESSEX, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, SURREY, - 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, || KENT, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, || SUSSEX, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, |} HAMPSHIRE, 
DERBYSHIRE, } DORSETSHIRE, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, LSOMERSETSHIRE, 
NORFOLK, WILTSHIRE, 
SUFFOLK, | BERKSHIRE. 


H h 


II. 


In FOUR VOLUMES, Odqavo, 


| Price 11. 


18. in Boards, or 11. 


48. Bound, 


The Second Edition, with Additions, 
(Illuſtrated with twenty- ſix 'CoyyzR-PLATEs of ſuch new. 
invented] mplements of Huſbandry as deſerve to be generally 


known, and Views of ſome romantic Scenes, 


Which 


occurred to the Author in the Courſe of his Journey) 


A 


SIX MONTHS TOUR 


THROUGHOUT THE 


NORTH OF 


ENGLAND. 


CONTAINING, 
An Account of the PRESENT STarh of 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
"  AxDd POPULATION, 
In ſeveral COUNTIES of this KINGDOM. 


PARTICULARLY, 


| -I. The W | Value, and 


Rental of the Soil. 

II. The Size of, Farms, with 
Accounts of their Stock, 
Products, Population, and 
various Methods cf Cuiture. 

III. The Uſe, Expenee, and 
Profit of ſeveral Sorts of 
Manure. 


IV. The Breed of Cattle, and 


the reſpective Profits at- 


tending them. 


V. The State of the Waſte 
Lands, which might and 

| _ ought to be cultivated. 

VI. The Condition and Num- 

der of the Poor, with their 
Rates, Earnings, &c. 

VII. The Prices of Labour, 
Proviſions, and the Pro- 
portion between them. 

VIII. The Regiſter of many 
curious and uſeful Expe- 


- iments in Agriculture, 


INTERSPERSED WITH 
Deſcriptions of the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, 
And other remarkable Objects. 

N. B. In the minutes of this Tour are regiſtered the parti- 
culars of above Three Hundred Original Experiments on various 
points of Huſbandry, communicated by many of the Nobility 
and Gentry; particularly on Cabbages, Carrots, Potatoes, 


Lucerne, Sainfoine, 


Burnet, 


Graſſes gathered by hand, 


Madder, Grain and Pulſe drilled and horſe- den Manures, 


Draining, &c. &c. &c. 


COUNTIES Travelled ! in this TOUR. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 
RUTLANDSITIIRE, 
YORKSHIRE, 
DURHAM, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 


1 WESTMORLAND, 


| LANCASHIRE, 
; CHESHIRE, 


WORCESTERSHIRB, 


CUMBERLAND, 


= 1 — 0 


| S'''AFFORDSHIRE, 
| OXFORDSHIRE. 


— 


III. Hand/omely printed in One Volume, Ocavo, 
Price Five Shillings and Three-pence in Boards, 
The Tr1rD' Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 


Illuſtrated with CuTs of the new-invented Implements, 


A SIX WEEKS TOUR 
Through the SouTHERNn CounTits of 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Deſcribing, particularly, bo 


I. The preſent State of Agriculture and Manufactures. II. The different 


1 


Methods of cultivating the Soil. III. The Succeſs attending ſome late Experi- 


ments on various Graſſes, &c. IV. The Prices of Labour and Provi- 
Gons, V. The State of the working Poor in thoſe Counties, wherein the 
Riots were moſt remarkable. . 
Interſperſed with Accounts of the Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentry, and other Objects worthy Notice. 


COUNTIES Travelled in this TOUR. 
NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, ESSEX, MIDDLESEX, OXFORDSHIRE, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, MONMOUTHSHIRE, GLAMORGANSHIRE, / 


WILTSHIRE, BERKSHIRE. 


N. B. In theſe Three Tours are inſerted the Regiſters of 
near a Thouſand Original Experiments, made by various of the 
Nobility and Gentry, upon almoſt every Object in Practical Huſ- 
bandry, with the general Reſult of their Experience and Objerva- 
tions in the whole Circle of rural Oeconomics; not the accidental 
Efes of Trials made in the ſame Years as the Author travelled, 
but regular Minutes of Series of Experiments conducted for many 
Years before. Here are likewiſe contained the Particulars of 
eommon Huſbandry through an Extent of four thouſand Miles; 
compriſing all tluſe Circumſtances which are neceſſary to be known, 


in order to form a compleat Syſtem of Britiſh Agriculture. 


IV. Hand/omely rin tn Two Volumes, OXaws, Price 105. 64. 
in Boards. Illuſtrated with CopyEr-PLaTES. 
The 'Third Edition, corrected and enlarged, of 


THE FARMER's LETTERS 
To THE PEOPLE of ENGLAND. 


Containing the Sentiments of a Practical Huſbandman on 


various Subjects of great Importance; particularly, 
The Exportation of Corn; the Balance of Agriculture and ManufaQtures ; 
the preſent State of Huſbandry ; the Circumſtances attending large and ſmall 
Farms; the preſent State of the Poor; the Price of Proviſions ; the Pro- 


ceedings of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. the Importance 


of Timber and Planting; Emigrations to the Colonies; the Means of pro- 
moting the Agriculture and Population of Great Britain; on raiſing large 
Sums of Money by improving Eſtates ; on the Methods of raiſing the Rental 
of Eſtates ; on various Improvements, ſuch as Draining, Manuring, Fencing, 
and raiſing new Buildings, or remedying the Inconveniencies of old ones 
of Paring, Burning, Liming, &c. on improving ſeveral Sorts of Waſte Lands, 
Moors, Downs, Wolds, &c. &c. To which are added, 


8 * L V E: 


Gr, Occaſional Tracts on Huſbandry and Rural Economics. 


The Whole calculated to ſhew the great Profit attending the Improvement 


of Eſtates, both in cultivated and uncultivated Countries. 


N. P. The SECOND VOLUME may be had ſeparately, complete 
the Sctts of former Purchaſers. f : 6 a ö : 


* 
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V. 
In T'wo Volumes, Octawo, Price 10s. 6d. in Board, 
IIluſtrated with Plans of Farm-Vards, and Sections of the 
neceſſary Buildings, 


THE FARM E R's GUIDE 
HIRING anp STOCKING FARMS, 


CONTAINING, 
An Examination of many Subjects of great Importance both to the common 
Huſbandman in hiring 2 Farm, and to a Gentleman on taking the 
Whole or Part of his Eftate into his own Hands, 


PARTICULARLY, 

The Signs whereby to judge of Land; the Points to be attended to in 
hiring a Farm; the Quantity of Land of every Sort proportioned to a given 
Sum of Money; the meſt advantageous Method of diſpoſing of any Sum 
from 50 I. · to 20,0001. in Huſbandry on cultivated or uncultivated Soils: 
the Means of rendering Agriculture as profitable to Gentlemen as to com- - 
mon Farmers, and as beneficial a Profeſſion as any other; Hints to tho 
Gentlemen who-farm for Pleaſure alone. | 


| . VI. | 
WSSAYS, for which the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, ManufaQtures, and Commerce, adjudged the 
ö Premiums of Gol D MepaLs, viz. 
AN 


ESSAY on the MANAGEMENT of HOGS. 


Second Edition, with Additions, including Experiments 
on Rearing and Fattening of them, 
AND AN 


ESSAY on the CuLTurEt of COLESEED, 


+» FOR 


Feeding Sheep and Cattle, including Experiments. 


Publiſhed by Deſire of the Society for the Encouragement, of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
ln this Eſſay, Farmers in all Sorts of Soils will find Pirections 
founded on Experiment, for breeding and keeping very large Stocks of 
Swine, without the Aſſiſtance of Dairies; and alſo the Means of carrying 
Dairy Farms to the utmoſt Profit; the Utility of Clover, Lucerne, and 
other artificial Graſſes, in feeding Hogs, is proved; and likewiſe that of 


Carrots, Parinips, Potatoes, &c. &c. &c. Price 2 s. ſewed. 4 
N. B. The Eſſay on CoLEsZED may be had alone, Price 18. 


VI. 4 
The Expediency of a Free Exportation of Corn 
AT THIS TIME. 
With ſome Obſervations on the Bounty. and its Effects. 
The SECOND EDITION. 


To which is added an Appendix, in Anſwer to a Pamphlet lately publiſhes, 
entitled, Thecughts upon ſeveral intereſting Subjects. Price 18. bd. 


W. 


PROPOSALS to the LEGISLATURE 
FOR NUMBERING THE PEOPLE. 


Containing ſome Obſervation” on the Population of Great Britain, and 4 
Sketch of the Advantages that would probably accrue from an exact Know- 
ledge of its preſent State. Price 18. 


4 


